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The illustrious statesman who, during his long-and brilliantly successful career in India as a member 
of the Supreme Government and as Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, appreciated the 
social and political drawbacks and difficulties which thwarted the progress of English education among 
Muhammadans, and who, with his timely sympathy and good will, generous support and liberal encourage- 
ment, helped them in thejr endeavours to spread knowledge of the English language, literature and 


sciences amoung their countrymen, 


THIS WORK IS DEDICATED 


as a token of esteem, admiration and gratitude. 


PREFACE. 





Towards the end of 1898, I was invited by some of the leading members of the Muhammadan Edu- 
tional Conference to deliver a Lecture in Hindustani on the rise, development, progress, and present 
condition of English Education in India with special reference to the Muhammadans. I accordingly 
delivered a somewhat elaborate Lecture which occupied two entire sittings of the Eighth Session of the 
Conference ‘on the 28th December 1893, in the Central Hall of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, 
Aligarh, where more than 600 of the Members from all parts of India had assembled. Nearly 2,000 copies 
of that lecture have been distributed among the members and circulated during the last year. I was again 
requested by them to deliver, in continuation of my lecture, another discourse dealing with the present 
rate of progress of English education among the Muhammadans and their future prospects in this respect. 
JT accordingly delivered my second lecture during the Ninth Session of that Conference, which assembled 
at Aligarh in December last. These two lectures form the substratum of this work, but their substance 
haa undergone much alteration and amplification, and many important Statistical Tables, and extracts from 
the original sources and authorities relied on, have been added to render this work a useful book of 
information and reference for those interested in the cause of English education in India. 

This work has no claims to originality, as my object has not been to write a book of my own, in the 
shape of: an essay or dissertation, but to furnish a full history of the early origin, gradual growth, internal 
development, and present condition of English education among the Natives of India, together with the 

. various phases of policy which it has undergone, and the various measures which have been adopted, 
from time to time, in this behalf, by the Government. The importance of the subject may be said to be 
universally recognized, and it frequently forms the theme of essays or articles in the periodical literature of 
the day. “But, I think, it may, without exaggeration, be said, that the means of obtaining accurate informa- 
tion as to the facts and figures connected with the subject are very inaccessible, and so scattered among 
Parliamentary Blue-books and Official Reports, that no ordinary reader can be expected to afford the time, 
trouble; and expense of collecting such a vast mass of materials to enable him to master the subject and — 
form an opinion of his own in regard to a matter of such acknowledged importance to the ntoral, social, © 
and political progress of India in the future. 

Tn 1838, Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, then a young member of the Bengal Civil Service, published an 
essay on the Bducation of the People of India, not long after the controversy, between the supporters of 
Oriental Learning on the one hand and the advocates of English Education on the other, had been decided 

in favour of the latter by Lord Macaulay’s celebrated Minute of Qnd February 1835, which was adopted 
by Lord William Bentinck’s Government in ite Resolution of the 7th March 1835. The essay is very in- 
teresting and instructive, as setting forth the contending arguments of the two parties, and as describing 
the earliest phases of the history of English education. But the work has long been out of date and out 
of print. There is also another essay on Education in India, in the form of a letter to the Marquis of 
Ripon, when Viceroy and Governor-General of India, written by Dr. John Murdoch, LL. D., Indian Agent 
of The Christian Vernacular Education Society for India, and published at Madras in 1881. More recent 
js the Le Bas Prise Eseay for 1890, on the history and prospects of British Education in India, written 
by Mr. F. W. Thomas, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, printed and published at that place in 
1891. I became acquainted with it only when nearly the whole manuscript of this work had gone 
to the Press. The Essay is very interesting, and an able exposition of views entertained by the essayist. 
Pamphlets and articles on the subject of English education in India have also been written at different 
times, dealing with isolated points or Sectarian subjects ; but such compositions are only transitory and 
are not intended to supply the requirements of a permanent source of historical and statistical information 
ppon the important subject of English education in India, taken as a whole and in its various aspects. 
oe The present work has a different object for its aim. It seeks to avoid all controversial discussion or 
polemical arguments. Its aim is to narrate as fully, clearly, and simply as possible all the various facts, 
opiniors, and measures which any person, interested in the cause of English educatisn in India; would like 
: : Y g@ks 3 : 
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to know in order to form his own opinion or adopt measurés for promoting that education in the future. 
For this reason no facts or Statistics have been stated in this work without reference to Parliamentary 
Blue-books or Official Reports, and wherever reference to Government Resolutions, or Minutes recorded by 
Statesmen, has been found necessary, I have preferred to give ample extracts rather than only the sub- 
stance and purport of their opinions. The figures and statistics have invariably been taken from University 
Calendars, or other authoritative official publications, though, for the sake of the reader’s convenience 
and exposition of the subject, the figures thus obtained have been considerably manipulated in presenting 
Tabular Statements adapted to the purposes of this work. 

The subject of primary and secondary English education has been only indirectly touched upon in 
this work. Such education though important in itself is so completely blended with Vernacular education 
that any attempt to do justice to it would unduly enlarge the size of this work, and would render it.more in 
the nature of a Departmental publication than a book for the general reader interested in the broad 
subject of English education, its past, present, and future, with reference to its moral, social, and political 
bearings upon the welfare of the people of India. High English education is, therefore, the main theme 
of this work, and it is only as subsidiary thereto that English secondary education and its statistics have 
also been mentioned where reference to them has been considered necessary. 

The subject of English education among the European, Eurasian, and Native Christian population of 
India, rests for its discussion upon considerations so materially different from those affecting the advance of 
European enlightenment among the Natives of India, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, that it was 
excluded expressly from the consideration of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, of which I had 


the honour of being a Member. For similar reasons I have limited'the scope of this work to the subject - 


of English education, as affecting the main bulk of the native population which consists of Hindus and 
Muhammadans, though in the former term, Sikhs, Jains and other similar sects, denominating themselves 
Hindus, have also been included. ‘The Buddhists, who are almost entirely limited to Burma, and the 
smaller sections of the population play no important part in high English education, but statistics relating 
to them are included in the general official returns wherever these have been quoted. 
Again, English education, especially of the higher type, has made no perceptible progress among the 
_ Native female population of India. In Presidency towns a few Native young ladies have pursied the 
" University ‘course, but their number is so infinitesimally small that it is intangible in any general calcula- 
tion of the statistics of high English education, whilst this work is not concerned with Vernacular educa- 
tion. Female education therefore has not been included among the subjects of this work. 
According to the census of 1891, the Hindu population of India amounted to 207,731,727, and the 
Muhammadan to 57,821,164. The two Communities thus form the main bulk of the Indian population which, 
» including all sects, has been stated in the General Report of the Census (page 171), to amount to 287,223,431 
bearing a ratio to the population of the world, as at present computed, of about one-fifth, and being the 
largest appertaining to any single country with the exception of China. The Hindus therefore form the 
vast majority of the Indian population, but among others, by far the largest minority consists of Muham- 
“madans though their proportion varies in different Provinces. As predecessors of the British in the 
supremacy of India, as also in point of their numerical strength, as well as social and political conditions, 
the educational interests of this community, which numbers more than the German-speaking population on of 
Europe, cannot be considered insignificant. To quote the words of Lord Macaulay in his celebrated 
speech* in the Hotse of Commons : “ Her Majesty is the ruler of a larger heathen population than the 
world ever saw collected under the sceptre of a Christian sovereign since the days of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius. What the conduct of rulers in such circumstances ought to be is one of the most important moral 
questions, one of the most important political questions, that it is possible to conceive. (There are subject 
to the British rule in Asia a hundred millions of people who do not profess the Christian faith. & The 
Muhammadans are a minority : but their importance is much more than ei aa to their number > for 
they are an-united, a zealous, an ambitious, a warlike class< Bl ~ = 
Tkese words wéte spoken so long ago as the 9th of March, 1843, since which time the British Empire _ 
in India has- greatly expanded,’ Her Majesty has become the ruler of many more scores of millions and 


* On the Gates of Somnath. 
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fills the unique position of being the Sovereign of a larger Muhammadan population than any other 
monarch in the world including even the Sultan of Turkey. According to the General Report of the 
Census of 1891 (at p. 174), “the Musalman population of the world has been roughly estimated at various 
‘amounts from 70 to 90 millions, so that whatever the real figure may be between those limits, the 
Indian Empire contains a large majority of the followers of the Prophet.” This circumstance should 
never be lost sight of in considering any measures affecting the general welfare and prosperity of India, 
and attention has been invited to it here to explain the reason why a considerable portion of this work 
has been devoted to giving an accurate delineation of the state of English education among Muham- 
madans and the great and urgent need which still exists for promoting it by special efforts in that com- 
munity. Upon the question, whether the present condition of English education among Muhammadans and 
the rates at which it has recently been progressing are satisfactory, much misapprehension exists, although, 
since the Education Commission of 1882, the Official Reports of the Educational Department are required 
to devote a separate section to this subject every year. Asan illustration of such misapprehension the 
following passage may be quoted from Mr. F. W. Thomas’ Essay, to which reference has already been 
made. He says (at page 143) :— 

Vv S “The education of the Muhammadans can now scarcely be said to need special encouragement. In 
1881-82, the scholars of this religion were in number less than a fourth of the Hindus. In 1887-88, they 
number over a third, and the proportion of Muhammadan scholars is greater than the proportion of 
Muhammadan population. How far the sentiments of Musalmans towards their rulers have changed, is 
perhaps uncertain. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, who was one of the chief promoters of the education move- 
ment among his co-religionists, has always been very favourably inclined towards the English and towards 
English education. His great services have long been recognized by the Government ; but the effect on 
the general body of Muhammadans is undetermined.” 

Such views are so plausible that they frequently find currency not only among the European officers 
of Government and other educationists, but also among the Muhammadans themselves, leading to a feeling 
of self-sufficiency and satisfaction at the prospects of English education in that community. But such 
opinions, though they cannot be denounced as misrepresentations, are so vague and general that they 
become delusive for want of precision. The incessant efforts of Sir.Syed Ahmad Khan and his fellow- 
workers for spreading English education among Muhammadans, during more than a quarter of a century, 
have no doubt had beneficial effects on the Muhammadan population of that part of Upper India of which 
Aligarh, where the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College is situate, may be said to, be the geographical 
centre, namely, the North-Western Provinces, Rohilkhand, Oudh, Behar, Punjab, and such portions of the. 
Rajputana territories as are easily accessible by railways. But though the general effects of the educa- 

“tional movement, as represented by the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College and the Muhammadan Educa- 
tional Conference, may have been felt far and wide, the Provinces included in the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay, as well as Bengal, Assam, and Burma, are so remote from the centre of the movement that ifs 
effects cannot fail to be very faint. 

Again, in considering educational questions with reference to the Muhammadan population, it is 
supremely important to bear in mind the distinction between the various classes and grades of education 

* included within the scope of the Department of Public Instruction. It has never been the crying com- 
plaint of the Muhammadans that they have been backward either in vernacular or primary education or 
even in the higher kind of education of the Oriental type. A knowledge of the Muhammadan Vernaculars 
has always been prevalent among that community, and the Maktabs or Primary schools teaching the Koran 
and elements of Persian and Arabic, are scattered all over the country, and the higher grades of Muham- 
madan learning are still taught and cultivated by eminent Maulvis, here and there, who charge no fees and 
devote their lives to advancing Muhammadan learning from motives of piety and religion. In respect of 

. the ‘elementary stages of English education, also, the Muhammadans have during recent years made a 
satisiactory advance ; but such education is not sufficiently pursued further by them up to the higher 
grades of English standards, and falls far short of meeting the social, economical, and political needs of 

“their population under the exigencies of the British Rule. For any teupible social economical and poli- 
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obvious that for all the higher walks of life under the British Rule a competent knowledge of the English 
language is now indispensable. 

The general advance of the Muhammadans in India is therefore dependent upon the progress of high 
English education among them, and in the Chapters of this work, specially devoted to the subject, 
the question of the spread of English education among them has been extricated from the confusion which 
arises from taking the statistics of all classes of education en masse, and deducing general conclusions from 
euch jumbled statistics. For the purpose of precisely showing the facts, many Tabular Satements have 
been prepared from official figures, and coloured Diagrams have been inserted to illustrate the great 
backwardness of the Muhammadans in high English education. It will be seen, for instance, from the 
abstract Tabular Statement, at page 194 of this work, that during the 36 years of University education, 
from 1858 to 1893, inclusive, the aggregate number of Hindu and Muhammadan graduates in the various 
Faculties of the Indian Universities amounted to 15,627, of which only 546 were Muhammadans, yielding 
a percentage of only 3°5 instead of 23°75, which is the percentage of Muhammadans in the total Hindn 
and Muhammadan population. Again, from the calculations shown in the Tabular Statement at page 198, 
it will be observed that in the matter of University Degrees, the Muhammadans are still so backward that 
even according to the highest rate of progress yet achieved by them, more than half a century is still 
unecessary for raising the percentage of Muhammadan graduates up to the level of the percentage of 
their co-religionists in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population of India. 

Again, a general impression prevails even in high quarters, and among educationists in general, that, 
although in the past the Muhammadans were backward in English education, they have during recent 
years been making very satisfactory progress, leaving no further room for anxiety, or need of any excep- 
tional effort or special encouragement. To expose the great fallacy of such views, is the main object of the 
latter part of Chapter XXX (pages 196 to 198), and of the whole of Chapter XXXI, which shows the present 
rate of the progress of English education among Muhammadans in Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
their future prospects in this respect (vide pp. 201 to 205). From the calculations contained in the Tabular 
Statements, at pages 198, 203 and 205, it will appear: first, that the approximate number of years still 
required to raise the percentage of Muhammadan graduates in the Indian Universities to the level of the 
proportion of Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population varies in different Faculties 
of learning ; but taking all the University Faculties together, the Muhammadans are no less than 58 yeara, 
or more than half a century, behind their fellow-countrymen ; secondly, that they are no less than 45 years 
behind their compatriots in the matter of English education in Arts Colleges ; and thirdly, that even in 

, -English Secondary Schools their backwardness is prominent, and the deficiency cannot be expected to be 
made up, in less than 10 years, even according to the most favourable calculations based upon the highest 
rate of progress yet achieved by Muhammadans during any period. Thus the higher the standard of 
education, the more prominent becomes the backwardness of Muhammadans,—a matter which seriously -- 
affects, their economical, social, and political welfare and prospects as subjects of the British Empire in India. 

Another matter of supreme importance, in connection with the subject of the spread of English edu- 
sation among Muhammadans, deserves to be mentioned here. In estimating the proportionate progress 
of tho Muhammadans in English education, the usual method adopted in Official Reports is to compare the 
percentage of Muhammadans in the total general population with the percentage of Muhammadan students - 
reading in English Colleges and Schools, and the backwardness of the Muhammadans is estimated according 
to. the deficiency in their percentage among the total number of students in. such educational institutions, 
This method of calculation which has passed into fashion, has also been adopted in this work in Chapter 
XXXI which deals with the present rate of the progess of English education among Muhammadans, and 
their future prospects. But, in truth, much fallacy lurks in this method of calculation, when. the past 
political, history of the Muhammadans and their present social and economical condition and position in the 
population ot India is duly borne in mind. Mr. J. A. Baines of the Indian Civil Service, in his very in- 
teresting, able, and lucid General Report on the Census of India in 1891, after noticing (at page 8), “ the 
very high, proportion.in all parts of the country of the population living by agriculture,” goes on to Bay: 

— “Taking it-as, a whole, about two-thirds, and indirectly perhaps nearly three-fourths, of the community are ~ 
wholly or partially dedicated to Mother Harth, and in this case the uniformity is real, not merely nominal.” 
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This significant fact should never be lost sight of in considering the import of any great political, social, or 
educational measure adopted for the prosperity of India. India is essentially an agricultural country, and 
discussions relating to the spread of English education in general, and high English education in particular, 
do not apply to agriculturiats, but to the Urban population to whom English Colleges aud Secondary 
Schools, established in cities and towns, are naturally most accessible. This fact is all the more important 
in connection with forming an estimate of the progress of English education among Muhammadans, owing 
to their past history and politico-economical position in the Indian Empire. From a practical point of 
view also, the significance of the distinction between the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total 
population of India (including agriculturists), and their percentage in the Urban population is prominent, 
and worthy of serious consideration. Mr. Baines, in his General Report on the Census of India in 1891, 
(at page 175), goes the length of suggesting that ‘‘so far as regards the large and heterogeneous class of 
urban Musalmans found all over the country, it is possible that that growth may have been actually im- 
peded by the difficulty found in getting a living under the new conditions of British rule. For the mini- 
mum of literary instruction required now as a passport to even the lower grades of middle-class public 
employ is decidedly higher than it used to be, whilst the progress of learning amongst this class of Musal- 
mans has not proportionately advanced, and with the comparatively small number of recruits for the army, 
police, and menial offices, that is now found sufficient, few outlets remain available.” 

It seems, therefore, clear, both in view of the past history of the Muhammadans and their present 
social, political, and economical condition, that the proportion of the Muhammadans in the Urban popula- 
tion, rather than their percentage in the total population of India, is the best standard for testing their 
progress in English education. Attention to this important matter has been invited at pages 181 and 206 and 
207 of this work, and the calculations have been illustrated by Diagram VI, inserted opposite to page 206 ; 
whilst the general backwardness of Muhammadans in the University Examinations, with reference to their 
percentage in the general total population in 1891, ‘is illustrated by Diagram VII, inserted opposite to 
page 207. It will, however, not be out of place here to give asuccinct view of the condition of English 
education among Muhammadans in 1891-92, which is the latest period of which statistics are available, and 
to draw attention to the significant. difference between the percentage of the Muhammadans in the general 
tofal population, and their percentage in the Urban population a¢cording to the Census of 1891. For this 
purpose the following Table has been prepared from the Tabular Statements at page 177 and 181, as well 
as 201 and 203 of this work—the figures in all those Tables having been taken from Official Reports :— 
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It will thus appear from the preceding Table that, backward as the condition of the Muhammadans 
is in English education with reference to their proportion in the general total population of India, their 
decadence is even much more deplorable when the agricultural population of India (to whom English 
education does not apply) is excluded, and the percentage of Muhammadans in the Urban population is 
taken into consideration. It is obvious, therefore, that if a forecast of the prospects of the Muhammadans in 
the matter of English education, especially of the higher type, were to be prepared by calculating the 
approximate number of years required to raise the percentage of Muhammadan students in English 
Colleges and schools to the level of the percentage of the Muhammadans in the Urban population, the 
results of the calculation would be even more lamentable than the calculations, in Chapter XXXI, 
which have been made with reference to the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total population. 
Closely connected with the spread of English education in India, and almost its sequerice and outcome, 
are the subjects of the Liberty of the Press, the employment of the Natives in the higher ranks of the 
Public Service, and the growth of Representative Institutions, such as Municipalities, District and Local 
Boards, and Legislative Councils. A historical narrative of the facts and statistics connected with these 
subjects, would no doubt be interesting, and, it would afford a fit opportunity for discussing, with 
reference to facts and figures, how far the English systems of suffrage by representation, and selection of 
candidates for Public Service by open competition, are applicable to the social, religious and political 
conditions of India, where, in addition to the multifarious diversities of race and creed, considerable 
difficulties are liable to arise in consequence of the vast disparity which exists in the matter of high 
English education among various sections of the population, especially between the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans. It is for the statesmen and politicians to consider how far the principles of representa- 
tive Government are applicable, to a country like India, where diversities of race and religion are com- 
plicated with the further difficulties arising from vast, disparity not only in point of numbers of the 
population but also in point of the standards of education achieved by the various nationalities of the 
people. Even the modern demi-god of democracy, republicanism and representative Government, Joseph 
Mazzini, in his celebrated work, “ On the Duties of Man” does not lose sight of the conditions requisite 
for the application of representative pringiples of Government; and whilst dwelling upon the national 
demand : “ We seek a common education,” he does not forget in addressing his readers, in language which he 
calls “words of conviction, matured by long years of study, of experience, and of sorrow,” to caution 
them in the following terms :-—- 
“ Doubtless universal suffrage is an excellent thing. “Tt is the only legal means by which a people may 


‘govern itself without risk of continual violent crises. Universal suffrage in a country governed by a 


common faith is the expression of the national will; but in a country deprived of a common belief, what 
can it be but the mere expression of the interests of those numerically the stronger, to the oppression of” 
all the rest ?”” : 

Tho comparative spread of higher English education among the two most important sections of the 
population of India is therefore, even more important than purely educational discussions, and Chapter 
"XXX of this work has therefore been devoted to a general survey of the comparative statistics of high 
English education among Hindus and Muhammadans from the earliest time of the establishment of the 
Indian Universities, in 1857, to the end of the year 1893, covering a period of 36 years. Calculations have 
been made in that Chapter with reference to the Census of 1881, because the statistics of that Census are 
better adapted for testing results of high English education, (which ordinarily requires a course of study 
extending over ten or twelve years), than the statistics of the Census of 1891. The proportion between 
the two populations, however, has undergone no change during the interval, and there can be no fallacy 
in drawing conclusions for purposes of comparison as to the spread of high English education in the two 
communities, whichever Census be taken as the basis of calculation. In the next Chapter, XXXI, relating 
to the present rate of the progress of English education among Muhammadans, and its future prospects, | 
the statistics of the Census of 1891, have been taken into account, with reference to the figures contained 
in the Official Education Reports. Among these, the most important are Sir Alfred Croft’s Review “of 
Education in India. in 1886, and Mr. A. M. Nash’s Second Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Edu-~ 
ankinn in Tndia fram 1287 ta 1802 
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In Chapter XXXII (at pp. 208-18) of this work the latest available statistics of the general spread of 
English education in India, have been extracted from the General Report of the Census of India in 1891 
by Mr. J. A. Baines, and the Tabular Statements given there show in detail the statistics of the extent 
of the English language among various classes.of the population. From that Table it will appear that the 
entire number of literates in India, at the time of the Census, was 120,71,249, of whom only 5,37,811 
were returned as knowing Hnglish (including Europeans, Americans, and Eurasians), and in regard to‘ 
these figures, the following remarks of Mr. Baines (at page 224 of his Report) must be kept in view :— 
“The return of those who know English shows a ratio of 4-4 per cent. on the total literates. We must 
subtract, however, the Europeans and Hurasians from the account, which then amounts to 3°2 only, or 1:4 in 
every thousand of the community. . . + + . . The entire number returned as knowing English, 
including Europeans and Eurasians, was 537, si, or 386,082, if the foreign element be excluded. This, too, 
includes a certain proportion of those who are not yet emancipated from their studies.” Of this aggregate 
amount, viz., 386,032, which is the number of the English-knowing Natives of India, only 15,627 have taken 
degrees during the last 36 years of the Indian Universities, and out of this last number, the number of 
Muhammadan graduates was only 546. From these figures it may be judged how far English education, 
even in its widest sense, has spread in India, notwithstanding nearly a century of more or less 
energetic efforts in its behalf ; how far the small English- knowing section can be said to be capable of 
representing the thoughts, feelings, and aspirations of the vast mass of nearly 287 millions which inhabit 
India (according to the Census of 1891), and also how far modern democratic institutions, which rely for 
their success in India upon the progress of English ideas of enlightenment and social and political advance- 
ment, are suited to the present conditions of the Indian population. Attention has been invited here to 
these broad facts of English education in India as they will be interesting alike to the statesman, the 
politician, the educationist and the philanthropist who may be concerned in the present welfare and future 
destinies of the Indian Empire. 

In conclusion, I gladly acknowledge my abtiesadan to the eminent statesmen and authors from whose 
works I have borrowed ample extracts, to make their views upon the important subject of English educa- 
tion in India easily accessible to the reader. I have also much pleasure in expressing my best thanks to 
my worthy friend Babu Jadav Chandra Chakravarti, M. A., Professor of Mathematics in the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, to whose mathematical talent and labour I am indebted for the elaborate 
calculations contained in the Tabular Statements i in Chapter XXX of this work, and also for the ready 
assistance which he has kindly given me in connection with other statistics whenever T have had ocea- 
sion to consult him. 


° ALIGARH, ‘ Syep Maumoop. 


March, 1895. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The origin, rise and progress of English education in India, and its gradual development into an important * 
branch of the administration of the State, constitute one of the most signi- 
ficant episodes, not only in the annals of India, but in the history of the 
civilized world. “The British rule in India is the most wonderful phenomenon the world has ever seen, That 
a race living in a distant region, differing from us in language; in manners, in religion,—in short, in all that 
distinguishes the inhabitants of one country from those of another, should triumph over the barriers which nature 
has placed in its way, and unite under one sceptre the various peoples of this vast continent, is in itself ~ 
wonderful enough. “But that they, who have thus become the masters of this soil, should rule its inhabitants, 
not’ with those feelings and motives which inspired the conquerors of the ancient world, but should make it the 
first principle of their government toadvance the happiness of the millions of a subject race, by establishing 
peace, by administering justice, by spreading education, - by introducing the comforts of life which modern 
‘civilization has bestowed upon mankind; is to us a mgnifestation of the hand of Providence, and an assurance of 


long life to the union of India wi = . 
Such were the words employed in an Address presented to Lord Lytton, when Viceroy of India, on 


the 8th January, 1877, on the occasion of his laying the foundation stone of the 
Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, a few days after the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi, held in honour of Her Majesty’s assumption of the title of “ Bmpress of India.” The 
words of the Address, when seriously considered, have greater significance than the figurative language of * 
Oriental rhetoric. (Of all the measures which the British rule has adopted for the material and moral progress 
and prosperity of India, none is more important or nhore enduring in its moral, social, and political effects than 
the inauguration of the policy of imparting knowledge of the English language, literature, and sciences to the 
people of India’ The policy is unique in its nature ; it has never been tried on such a grand” scale by any other 
nation, within the range of ancient or modern history, and, indeed, though more than half'a century old, has not 
yet passed the stage of experiment. {That the spread of English education among the people of India has already 
produced a vast effect upon their religious, moral, social, and political ideas and aspirations, cannot be denied 
by any one acquainted with the country} Nor can it be denied, that, in all these respects, the spread of English y 
education will produce even greater consequences, and more potent effects, upon the moral and material, social and 
political, condition of India in the approximate future. “But so far as the present writer is aware, no attempt has 
yet been made by any author to describe, with requisite accuracy of detail, in what manner the policy of spreading 
education in India originated; what were the objects with which it was inangurated ; what were the principles 
“apon which it proceeded in its gradual development; how it has steadily made progress, and what: its general 
outcome has -been, with reference to such statistical results as are within the reach of an,*historical account.” 
Writers upon the general history of British India are naturally more concerned with,battles and treaties, conquests 
and anuexations, legislative measures and fiscal administrations, than witha snbject such as the spread of 


The subject proposed. 


Its importance. 


=~ 
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English education among the people of India. They could not be expected to spare time, or find space, for~ 
subject which, however important and enduring its effects may be, presents so slow and gradual a growth as ¢ 
escape the notice of the writers of political history, and, not unfrequently, the attention even of the statesmen wh 
are naturally more concerned with the urgent work of present administration than with the past history of any 
special branch of the administrative policy. ‘Thus, whilst even the best histories of India are entirely, or almost | 

_ entirely, silent upon the subject of the rise and progress of English education in India, the official and other 
information upon the subject is so scattered among Departmental Blue-books and Parliamentary Papers, that 
no ordinary reader, however deeply interested, can, be expected to find easy access to those records, or to spare 
time to arrange the main facts, and.leading features and statistics of the stibject of his interest. The need for 
a book which would furnish ready information upon such an important subject seems to be growing with the 
advance of English education, and the growth of intellectual and political thought among the people of India; 
and the present work is an attempt to supply such a need,” . 

It will be readily observed, that in accomplishing the task thus set before me, a considerable portion of this 
work must be devoted to describing the early history of the origin and objects 
of English education in India ; the motives with which it was undertaken, and 
the principles upon which it has proceeded in its gradual advancement ; the establishment of colleges and schools, 
as individual efforts in behalf of English education ; the development of a system of education, and the organization 
of the Department of Public Instruction, as a branch of the State administration in India. It will then be 
necessary to pursue the subject further, by giving an account of the Indian Universities, and ascertaining the 
actual statistical results of the progress of high English education, under the system adopted by those Universities 
during the last thirty-six years, that is, from their establishment since 1857, down to the present period, ending 
with the year 1893, And in dealing with this part of the subject, it will be my duty to introduce, not an 
invidious, but a friendly, comparison between the progress of high English education among the Hindus “and 
the Mahomedans, respectively, giving prominence to such facts and figures as may enable those interested in the 
intellectual and moral growth, and the social and political welfare of the Mahomedans of India, to form some 
approximate estimate of the future prospects of that community, and the means which may be adopted for 
their amelioration and prosperity, as contented and loyal subjects of the British rule in India. 


Its Arrangement. 


CHAPTER II. 


EARLY POLICY OPPOSED TO THE INTRODUCTION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 
Mr. CHARLES GRANT’S TREATISE, WRITTEN IN 1792-97, A.D., ON THE MORAL 
AND INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF INDIA. 


"During the early period of its administration, the East India Company did not recognize the promotion of 
: education among the natives of India as part of its duty or concern. Like all 
commercial companies, its main object was pecuniary gain by trade, and if 
‘territorial acquisitions were made, it was more in the nature of investments 
of capital than laying the foundations of Imperial dominion, having for its object the progress, prosperity, and 
enlightenment of its subjects. 4 In-his statement before a Select Committee of the House of Lords, on the 15th June, 
1853, the well-known historian of India, Mr. John Clarke Marshman, gave the following sketch of the early policy 
of English education in India :— 
“For a considerable time after the British Government had been established in India, there was great. 
_ opposition to any system of instruction for the Natives. The feelings of the public authorities in this country 
were first tested upon the subject in the year 1792, when Mr. Wilberforce proposed to add two clauses to the 
Charter Act of that year, for sending out school masters to India'; this encountered the greatest opposition in the 
Court of Proprietors, and it was found necessary to withdraw the clauses. That proposal gave rise to'a very 
memorable debate, in which, for the first time, the views of the Court of Directors upon the subject of education,” 
after we had obtained possession of the country, were developed. On that occasion one of the Directors stated 
that we had just lost America from our folly, in having allowed the establishment of schools and colleges, arf 
that it would not do for us.to repeat the same act of folly in regard te India; and that if the Natives required 


Edueation no part of the 
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EARLY POLICY SPPOSED TO’ ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


anything in the way of education, they must come to England for it. For 20 years after that period, down to the 

. year 1813, the same feeling of opposition to the education of the Natives continued to prevail among the ruling 
authorities in this country: In the year 1813, Parliament, for the first time, ordered that the sum of £10,000 
should be appropriated to the education of the Natives, at all the three Presidencies. In 1817, Lord Hastings, 
after he had broken the power of the Mahrattas, for the first time, announced that the Government of India did 
not consider it necessary to keep the Natives in a state of ignorance, in order to retain its own power: consequent , 
on this announcement, the Calcutta School-book Society and the Hindu College were immediately founded. Lord 
Hastings also gave the largest encouragement to Vernacular Education, and even to the establishment of Native 
newspapers ;sbut those who at that time, and for a considerable time after, enjoyed the confidence of the 
Government in India, were entirely in favor of confining the assistance given to education to the encouragement 
of Sanscrit and Arabic Literature. This state of things continued down to the year 1835, when Lord William 
Bentinck, acting under the advice of Mr. Macaulay and Sir Charles Trevelyan, determined to withdraw the 
Government support from the Sanscrit and Arabic Institutions, and to appropriate all the funds which were at its 
disposal exclusively to English education.” *! 

For the purposes of this work, however, it is necessary to trace, in fuller detail, and as far back as possible, 
the historical origin of the idea of spreading a knowledge of the English language, ‘literature, and sciences 
among the people of India, and the various shades of political opinions which were, from time to time, entertained e 
upon the subject. - 

Among the most notable philanthropic British statesmen, of the latter part of the last century, was the Right 

The Right Honourable Mr. Honourable Charles Grant, descended from a noble Highland family of 

Charles Grant, an eminent Scotland, the Grants of Schewglie. ‘“ He went early to India, became «ne of 
Director of the East India the most distinguished Directors of the East India Company, represented 
Company. for many years the County of Inverness in Parliament, and was, along with 
Wilberforce, Thornton, Zachary Macaulay, and others, a leading member of the Clapham sect, described by 
Sir James Stephen in his Ecclesiastical Essays. He died.in 1823, aged 77.”+ During his long, useful and distin- 
guished career, the condition of the people of India and their future prosperity, were matters of great concern to 
: him, and his position as a Member of Parliament, and, at the same time, one of the members of the Court of Diree- 
tors of the East India Company, enabled him to take particularly active interest in the affairs of this country. In 
1792, he wrote a considerable treatise : “ Observations on the state of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, 
particularly with respect to Morals ; and on the means of Improving it.” This treatise, which appears to have been 
kept by its author for some years for improvement and revision, was at last submitted by him to his colleagues, 
the Court of Directors for the affairs of the East India Company, with a letter, dated 16th August, 1797, asking 
them (to use his own words): “That you may be plea%ed to receive this tract on the footing of one of those many 
Papers of business, with which the records of your Governments have been furnished, by the observation and expe- 
rience of men whose time and thoughts have been chiefly employed in the concerns of active life.” The treatise 
is a most valuable essay upon the moral, intellectual, and political condition of India at that time, and abounds in 
philosophical suggestions, philanthropic sentiments, and sound principles of administrative policy. It appears, 
however, to have remained buried in Parliamentary Blue-books as an appendix to the Parliamentary Papers of . 
1832, and I shall therefore quote considerable passages from it to throw light upon the éarly origin, reasons, and 
principles of the policy of the British rule, in introducing a knowledge of the English literature and sciences among 
the people of India. : 

The treatise begins with the following :— 

“Whatever diversity of opinion may have prevailed respecting the past conduct of the English in the East, 

His Philanthropic Treatise all parties will concn in, one sentiment, that we ought to study the happiness 

on the moral and intellectual of the vast body of subjects which we have acquired there. Upon this pro- 
condition of the Natives of position, taken as a truth of the highest certainty and importance, the following 
India, written during 1792-97, observations, now submitted with great deference, are founded.. A 
ee RR rete eR td Oe DC Although in theory it never can have been 
denied, that the welfare of our Asiatic subjects ought to be the object of our solicitude, yet, in practice, this 
acknowledged truth has been but slowly followed up, and some of the inferences which are deducible from it, 
remain, as it should seem, still to be discovered. Of late, undoubtedly much has been done, and excellently done, 





: Printed Parliamentary Papers—Second Report of the Select Committee of the House of ‘Lorda (1852-53) 3m Indian Territories, 
polls. 

+ Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, Sup. Vol. X., p. 548. . 

“t Printed Parliamentary, Papers relating to the affairs of India: General, Appendix. I; Public (1832), pp. 8 to 89 
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to improve the condition of our subjects in the East; yet upon an attentive examination it may, perhaps; be found, 
that much still remains to the performed.” * 

* After giving a short historical sketch of the territorial acquisitions of the East India Company, and a brief 
review of the British administration of those territories, the treatise devotes Chapter II. to a “ View of the State of 
Society among the Hindoo Subjects of Great Britain, particularly with respect to Morals,” and the following extract, 

. taken from the earlier part of the chapter, represents Mr. Charles Grant’s opinions upon the subject. It is quoted 
here, at the risk of prolixity, as deserving interesting consideration, being the views of an important statesman con- 
nected with the administration of India, expressed a century ago. He says :— P 

“In prosecuting the proposed inquiry, the State of Society and Manners among the people of Hindoostan, and 
more particularly among those who inhabit our territories, becomes, in the first place, a special object of attention. 
It is an object which, perhaps, has never yet received that distinct and particular consideration, to which, from its 
importance in a political and moral view, it is entitled. 

“It has suited the views of some philosophers to represent that people as amiable and respectable ; and a few 

. late travellers have chosen rather to place some softer traits of their characters 

in an engaging light, than to give a just delineation of the whole. The 
generality, however, of those: who have written concerning Hindoostan, appear to have concurred in affirming what 
foreign residents there have as generally thought, nay, what the natives themselves freely acknowledge of each 
other, that they are a people exceedingly depraved. 


His views as to Indian Society. 


“In proportion as we have become better acquainted with them, we have found this description applica- 
ble, in a sense, beyond the conception even of former travellers. The writer of this paper, after spending many years 
in India, and a considerable portion of them in the interior of our provinces, inhabited almost entirely by natives, 
towards whom, whilst acknowledging his views of their general character, he always lived in habits of good-will, 
is obliged to add his testimony to all preceding evidence, and to avow that they exhibit human nature in a very 
degraded, humiliating state, and are at once objects of dis-esteem and of commiseration. Discriminations in so 
vast a body as the whole Hindoo people, there must be, though the general features are very similar, 

“Among that people, the natives of Bengal rank low; and these, as best known and forming the largest _ 

ae the aheeabiae oF ths division of our Asiatic subjects, are held more particularly in view in this 

Bengalis. essay. The Mahomedans who are mixed with them, may, in regard to manners 
and morals, often be comprehended under the same observations ; but some- 
, thing distinct shall afterwards be subjoined concerning them. 

“Of tho Bengalese, then, it is true, most gencrally, that they are destitute, to a wonderful degree, of those 
qualities which are requisite to the security and comfort of Society. They want truth, honesty, and good faith, 
in an extreme, of which European Society furnishes no example. In Europe, those principles are the standard of 
character and credit ; men who have them not are still solicitous to maintain the reputation of them, and those who 
are known to be devoid of them sink into contempt. It is not so in Bengal. The qualities themselves are so gen- 
erally gone, that men do not found their pretensions in Society upon them ; they take no pains to acquire or to 
keep up the credit of possessing them. Those virtues are not the tests by which connections and associations 

- are regulated ; nor does the absence of them, however plain and notorious, greatly lower any one in public estima- 
tion, nor strip him of his acquaintance. Want of veracity, especially, is so habitual, that if aman hag truth 
to defend, he will hardly fail to recur to falsehood for its support. In matters of interest, the use of lying 
seems so natural, that it gives no provocation, it is treated as an excusable indulgence, a mode of proceeding 
from which general toleration has taken away offence, and the practice of cheating, pilfering, tricking, and 
imposing, in the ordinary transactions of life, are s0 common, that the Hindoos seem to regard them as they do 
natural evils, against which they will defend themselves as well as they can, but at which it would be idle to 
beangry. Very flagrant. breaches of truth and honesty pass without any deep or lasting stam. The scandalous 
conduct of Tippoo, in recently denying to Lord Cornwallis, in the face of the world, the existence of that 
capitulation which he had shamefully broken, was merely an example of the manners of the country, where such 
things occur in common life every day. 

+ “In the worst parts of Europe, thereare no doubt great numbers of men who are sincere, upright, and 
conscientious. In Bengal, a man of real veracity and integrity is a great phe- 
nomenon ; one conscientious in the whole of his conduct, it is to be feared, is an. 
unknown’character- Everywhere in this quarter of the globe, there is still much generous trust and confidénce, 
and men are surprised when they find themselves deceived. In Bengal, distrust is awake in all transactiong; 


Want of veracity. 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the affairs of India: General, Appendix I ; Public (1882), p. 4. 
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bargains anc agreements are made with mutual apprehensions of breach of faith, conditions and securities are 
multiplied, and failure in them excites little or no surprise. 

“A serious proposal made to a Native, that he should be guided in all his intercourses and dealings by 
the principles of truth and justice, would be regarded as weak and impracticable. ‘Do you know,’ he would reply, 
‘the character of all those with whom I have to act? How can Isubsist if I take advantage of nobody, while 
every person takes advantagé of me?’ Frands, deceptions, evasions, and procrastinations, in every line of life, . 
in all professions, perpetually occur, and forgeries also are often resorted to with little scruple. 

“If confidence is from necessity or credulity at any time reposed, it is considered by the other party as the 
season of harvest. Few will omit to seize such an opportunity of profit. The 
. chief agent or steward of a landholder or of a merchant, will commonly endea- 
vour to transfer to htxself what he can gradually purloin of the property and the influence of his principal; this 
agent is inthe meantime preyed upon in a similar way, though on a smaller scale, by his dependents, especially 
if prosperity has rendered him less vigilant, But suppose him, by a slow, silent, and systematic pursuit, to 
have accumulated a large fortune, and to leave it on his death to his son, the son, rich and indolent, is in 
turn imperceptibly fleeced by his domestics. 


Betrayal of confidence. 


“Menial servants who have been long in place, and have even evinced areal attachment to their masters, 
are nevertheless in the habitual practice of pilfering from them. If a nephew is entrusted by an uncle, or a son 
by his father, with the management of his concerns, thereis no certainty that he will not set up a separate 
interest of his own. Wardships and executorships, trusts of the most necessary and sacred kind, which all men 
leaving property and infant children must repose in surviving friends, are in too many instances grossly abnsed. 
The confidence to which the Bengalese are most true, is in the case of illicit practices, on which occasions they 
act upon a point of honour. 

“Even the Europeans, though in general possessed of power and of comparative strength of character, 
which makes them to be particularly feared, yet as often as they are careless or credulous in their transactions 
with the Bengalese, find that they have fallen into the hands of harpies. 

“Through the influence of similar principles, power entrusted toa native of Hindoostan seldom fails of 

Venality of the Natives of being exercised tyrannically, or perverted to the purposes of injustice. Official 
India in the distribution of or ministerial employments of all sorts, and in all gradations, are generally 
Justice. . used as means of peculation. 

“Tt has already appeared that the distribution of justice, whenever" it has been committed to natives, whether 
Hindoos or Mahomedans, has commonly become a traffic in venality ; the best 
cause being obliged to pay for success, and the worst having the opportunity of 
purchasing it. Money has procured acquittance even for murder. Such is the power of money, that no crime is 
more frequent, hardly any less thought of, than perjury. It is no extraordinary thing to see two sets of witnesses _ 
swearing directly contrary to each other, and to find, upon a minute investigation, that few, probably, of the 


Their Corruption, and Perjury. 


witnesses on either side have a competent knowledge of the matter in question. Now, as these corruptions 
begin, not in the practice of the Courts of Law, but have their origin in the character of the people, itis just to 
state them, inillustration of that character; for although the legal reforms introduced by Lord Cornwallis will . 
purify, it may be hoped, the fountains of justice, yet the best administration of law will not eradicate the 
internal principles of depravity. . 

“ Selfishness, in a word, unrestrained by principle, operates universally; and money, the grand instrument of 
selfish gratifications, may be called the supreme idol of the Hindoos. Deprived 
for the most part of political power, and destitute of boldness of spirit, but 
formed for business, artful, frugal, and persevering, they are absorbed in schemes for the gratification of avarice. 

“The tendency of that abandoned selfishness is to set ‘every man’s hand against every man,’ either in projects, 
or in acts of open force. From violence, however, fear interposes to restrain 
them. The people of the Lower Provinces in particular, with an exception of 
the military caste, are as dastardly as they are unprincipled. They seek their 
ends by mean artifices, low cunning, intrigue, falsehood, servility, and hypocri- 

tical obsequiousness. To superiors they appear full of reverence, of humble and willing submission, and readiness 
. to do every thing that may be required of them; and as long as they discern something either to expect or to 
* fefr, they are wonderfully patient of slights, neglects, and injuries. But under all this apparent passiveness 
ead meanness of temper, they are immovably persisting in their secret views. With inferiors, they indemnify 
themselves by an indulgence of the feelings which were controlled before; and towards deper.dents, especially 
towards ‘those whom ex official situation subjects:-to their authority, they carry themselves with the mean pride 
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of. low minds. In the inferior, and by far the most numerous class of the emmmunity,. where each Yan is nearly 
on a level with his neighbour, the native character appears with less disguise. The passions have 4 ‘freer range, 
and new consequences are seen to result from the absence of the primary vires of society. Digcord, hatred, 
abuse, slanders, injuries, complaints, and litigations, all the effects of selfishness unrestraine’{ by principle, 
prevail to a surprising degree. They overspread the land ; they come perpetually before all men in authority. The 
, deliberate malice, the falsehood, the calumnies, and the avowed enmity with which the people ursue each other, 
and sometimes from father to son, offer a very mortifying view of the human character. No stranger can sit 
down among them without being struck with this temper of malevolent contention and atimosity, as a prominent 
feature in the character of the society. It is seen in every village; the inhabitants live amoRg ach other in a sort of, 
repulsive state ; nay, it enters into almost every family. Seldom is there a household without its internal 
divisions and lasting enmities, most commonly, too, on the score of interest. The womeny/partake of this spirit 
of discord. Held in slavish subjection by the men, they rise in curious passions against each other, which vent 
themselves in such loud, virulent, and indecent railings, as are hardly to be heard in any other part of the world. 
“Though the Bengalese, in general, have not sufficient resolution to vent their resentments against each other 
in open combat, yet robberies, thefts, burglaries, river piracies, and all sorts of 
depredations, where darkness, secrecy, or surprise can give advantage, are ex- 
ceedingly common, and have been so in every past period of which any account 
is extant. There are castes of robbers and thieves, who consider themselves acting in their proper profession, and 
having united their families, train their children to it. Nowhere in the world are ruffians more adroit or more 
hardened. Troops of these banditti, it is well known, are generally employed or harboured by the Zemindars of the 
districts, who are sharers in their booty. They frequently make attacks in bodies, and on those occasions murder 
is very common. But besides these regular corps, multitudes of individuals employ themselves in despoiling their 
neighbours. Nor is it only in large and populous places, and their vicinity, that such violences are practised ; 
no part of the country, no village, is safe from them. Complaints of depredations in every quarter, on the 
highways, on the water as well as the land, are perpetual; Though these are the crimes more immediately 
within the reach of justice, and though numbers of criminals have been, and are, executed, the evils atill subsist. 
Doubtless, the corrupt administration of criminal justice in Bengal, for many years under the authority of the 
Nabob, has greatly aggravated disorders of this nature; but they have their origin from the remoter springs. 
Robbers among the Hindoos, and frequently thieves also, are educated from their infancy in the belief 
that their profession is a right one. No’ray of instruction reaches them to convince them of the contrary, 
and the feeble stirrings of natural conscience are soon overborne by example and practice. Besides this, they 
hold, in common with other Hindoos, the principle of fatalism, which in their case has most pernicious effects. 
They believe that they are destined by an inevitable necessity to their profession, and to all that shall befall them 
in it; they therefore go on without compunction, and are prepared to resign life, whenever the appointed period 
shall come, with astonishing indifference; considering the Jaw that condemns thém, not as the instrument of 
Justice, but as the power of a stronger party. And here, again, it is evident, that a radical change in principle 
must be produced, before a spirit of rapine thus nourished can be cured. ‘ 

“Benevolence has been represented as a leading principle in the minds of the Hindoos ; but those who make this 
assertion know little of their character. How is it possible that benevolence 
should be vigorous, where justice, truth and good faith are so greatly wanting ? 
Certain modes, indeed, of distributing victuals to mendicants, and a scrupulous 
abstinence from some sorts of animal food, are prescribed by the religion of the Hindoos. But the ostentatious 
distribution is frequently commutative; an offering from the gain of iniquity bestowed on idle and sturdy priests. 
And though a Hindoo would shrink with horror from the idea of directly slaying a cow, which is a savred animal 
among them, yet he who drives one in his cart, galled and excoriated as she often is by the yoke, beats her unmerci- 
fully from hour to hour, without any care or consideration of the consequence. Though, therefore, the institution of 
the two practices in question may be urged as an argument for the originally benevolent turn of the religion which 
enjoined them, it will not at all follow that individuals, who in future ages perform them, in obedience to that reli- 
gion, must also be benevolent ; and he who is cruel even to that creature for which he is taught by his religion to 
entertain the highest reverence, gives the strongest proof of an unfeeling disposition. It is true, that in many cases 
they are strict in observing forms. These are, indeed, their religion, and the foundation of their hopes ; their castes 
are implicated in them, and in their castes their civil state and comfort. But of the sentiments which the forms 
would seem to indicate, they are totally regardless. Though from the physical structure of their bodies they arg 
easily susceptible of impressions, yet that they have little real tenderness of mind, seems very evident from several 
circumstances. The first that shall be mentioned is the shocking barbarity of their punishments. The cutting off 
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legs, hands, noses, and ears, putting out of eyes, and other penal inflictions of a similar kind, alt performed in the 
coarsest manner, abundantly justify our argument. ~ 

“A similar disposition to cruelty is likewise shown in their treatment of vanquished enemies. And in 
general 2 want of sensibility for others is a very eminent characteristic of this 
people. The apathy vith which a Hindoo views all persons and interests un- 


Absence of Patriotism. 


connected with himself, is such ‘as excites the indignation af Europeans. At any rate, his regards extend but to 
a very narrow circle. Patriotism is absolutely unknown in Hindoostan.”* : 

It is not within the province of this work to discuss how far the above-quoted views of Mr. Charles Grant, 
in regard to the condition of Hindoo society, especially in Bengal, may be 
justifiable. His views were recorded just a century ago, and if his estimate 
of the moral condition of the Hindoo population of India, especially of Bengal, 
be taken to be even approximately correét, no one acquainted with the present condition of the Bengalis can help 
admiring the vast strides towards intellectual, moral, social, and political progress which they have made during e 


Great moral and intellectual 
advance in Bengal. 


century of British rule, and nearly half a century of education in the languages, literature, and sciences of 
Great Britian. 
A I will now quote Mr. Charles Grant’s views, written in the same treatise, 


5 >, i 
\ _Mr. Grant’s views as to the in regard to the moral and social condition of the Mahomedans of India a 


character of Mahomedans. 
century ago. He says :—~ 


“ Of the Mahomedans, who mix in considerable numbers with the former inhabitants of all the countries 
subdued by their arms in Hindoostan, it is necessary also to say a few words. 
Originally of the Tartar race, proud, fierce, and lawless ; attached also to their 
superstition, which cherished their native propensities, they were rendered by 
success yet more proud, sanguinary, sensual, and bigotted. Their government, though meliorated under the House 
of Timour, was undoubtedly a violent despotism, and the delegated administration of it, too often a severe oppression, 
Breaking through all the restraints of morals which obstructed their way to power, they afterwards abandoned 
themselves to the most viotous indulgences, and the most atrocious cruelties. Perfidy in them, was more signal 
than in the Hindoos. Successive treacheries, assassinations, and usurpations, mark their history more, perhaps, 
than that of any other people. The profession of arms was studied by them, and they cultivated the Persian 
learning. They introduced Arabic laws, formed for rude and ignorant tribes, and in the administration of them, 
as may be judged from the specimen above exhibited, were most corrupts 
‘Every worldly profession, indeed every course of secular business, was in their avowed opinion (an opinion 
Regard secular business ir- Which they still hold), irreconcilable with strict virtue. Commerce, and the 
reconcilable with strict Virtue details of the finances, they left chiefly to the Hindoos, whom they despised 
and Religion. and insulted. Where their government still prevails, the’character resulting 
from their original temper and superstition, aggravated by the enjoyment of power, remains in force. In our pro- 
vinces, where their authority is subverted, and where many of them fall into the lower lines of life, that character 
becomes less obvious ; but with more knowledge, and more pretensions to integrity, they are as unprincipled as the 
Hindoos. Their perfidy, however, and licentiousness, are tho perfidy and licontiousness of a bolder people. : 
“From the government and intermixture of the Mahomedans, the Hindoos have certainly derived no 


Proud, fierce, lawless, per- 
fidious, licentious and cruel. 


Vices of Hindoos and Maho- improvement of character. The invaders may fairly be supposed to have 
medans, on the whole, similar, contributed their share to the general evils, and even to have increased them. 
owing to their intermixture. But they did not produce those evils, nor could they have perpetuated them, 

in opposition to the genius and spirit of the Hindoos, who are in number, probably, as eight to one. They 
may, therofore, be considered rather as constituting an accession, than as giving a character tothe mass. The vices, 
however, of the Mabomedans and Hindoos are so homogenous, that in stating their effects, it is not inaccurate 
to speak of both classes under the description of the one collective body into which they are now formed. 

“Upon the whole, then, we cannot avoid recognizing in the people of Hindoostan, a race of men lamentably ¥ 
degenerate and base, retaining but a feeble sense of moral obligation, yet obsti- 
nate in their disregard of what they know to-be right, governed by malevolent 
, : and licentious passions, strongly exemplifying the effects produced on society 
by great and general corruption of manners, and sunk in misery by their vices, in a country peculiarly calculated, 
‘by &s natural advantages, to promote the happiness of its inhabitants. The delineation from which this gonclusion 
ig formed, has been a task so painful, that nothing except the consciousness of meaning to do good could have 


Degeneracy of the Natives 
of India. 


’ * Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the affairs of India: General, Appendix 1; Puilic (1832), pp. 20-23, 
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induced the author to proceed in it. He trusts he has an affecting sense of the general imperfection of human 
“nature, and would abhor the idea of needlessly or contemptuously exposing the defects of any man or set of men. 
Tf he has given an unfavourable description, his wish is not to excite detestation, but to engage compassion, and 
to make it apparent, that what speculation may have ascribed to physical and unchangeable. causes, springs 
from moral sources capable of correction.’* - “ 
This estimate of the character of the Mahomedan population presents, no doubt, a painful picture, but the 
Remarkson Mr. Grant’s esti- ®vthor himself has expressed his views in an apologetic manner, and we have no 
mate of the character of Ma- reason to doubt the sincerity of philanthropic motives with which he appears to 
homedans. have recorded them. Nor must we forget that his opinions were formed and 
written about a century ago, between the years 1792 and 1797—a period when the fall of the Mahomedan Empire 
had produced warfare and anarchy, devastating the country and breaking up the entire fabric of Mahomedan Society 
and political organization. Constant rapine and bloodshed had for some time been raging in the land, creating a 
state of insecurity and convulsion which is destructive not only of social order but also of all the arts of peace and 
the progress of literature and sciences, which can thrive only in peace and under good government. Indeed, even 
a cursory view of the history of India of that period will show that, with the downfall of the Mahomedan system of 
government, the pursuits and character of the Mahomedans had also decayed. One incident alone seems sufficient 
to illustrate the extreme anarchy and wreck of the social system of the Mahomedans during that period, even in the 
centre of the Mahomedan Empire at Delhi, and its neighbouring provinces. It must be remembered that it was in the 
year 1788 that the Mahomedan system of government had so completely broken up, that the Rohilla chief, Ghulam 
Kadir Khan, forcing an entrance into the imperial palace at Delhi, put out the eyes of the then monarch, Shah Alam, 
and that it was not till the year 1803, when Lord Lake, after a very successful campaign against the Mahrattas, 
captured Delhi on behalf of the Hast India Company, that peace and order were restored in the capital, and suitable 
provision was made for the blinded emperor, his family and dependents. It must never be forgotten that the 
decay and downfall of any political system creates anarchy, anarchy produces disrupture of social ties, and 
manners, feelings, and motives of action ; and it can never be doubted that the political downfall of any race brings 
with it moral, intellectual, and social degradation: such, indeed, had become the condition of the Mahomedan 
Society of India upon the downfall of the Mughal Empire, and if we carefully study the historical events of that 
period, in sober earnestness, we shall probably find that much of Mr. Charles Grant’s condemnatory estimate of 
the moral and social condition of the Mahomedans had ample excuse at the time when he wrote. 
Perhaps, nothing throws a more virid and picturesque light upon the political and social décadence of the 
Flegy, in the form of a Gha- a oie ea? ae time na ee bona ae alte 
zal, composed by Shah Alam gy composed in Persian, in the form of a Ghazal, by the Emperor 
after being deprivedofhiseye- Shah Alam himself, soon after he had been deprived of his eye-sight in 
sight in 1788,—on the down- 1788. The poem has been printed in an Appendix to “The History of the 
fall of the Mughal Empire. Reign of Shah-Aulum,” by Captain W. Francklin, published, so long ago as 
1798, with a free translation in English verse. The historical importance and interest of the poem justify its 
being quoted here in the original, together with Captain Francklin’s translation and Notes :— 
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“ Where * with bright pomp the stately domes arise, Deep in my bosom plants his sting accurst ; 


In yon dark tower an aged monarch lies, Riots in blood, and heedless of his word, 

Forlorn, dejected, blind, replete with woes, Pants for the ruin of his sovereign lord. 

Tn tears his venerable aspect shews ; Nobles ingrate,§ upheld by power and pride, 

As through the lonely courts I bent my way, To whom our favours never were denied ; 

Sounds struck my ear, which said, or seemed to say :— See to what misery and dire disgrace, 

‘Lo, the dire tempest gathering from afar, Your perfidy accursed, has brought a royal race : 
In dreadful clouds has dimm’d' the imperial star ; Bright northern star from Cabul’s realms advance, 
Has to the winds, and broad expanse of heaven, Imperial Timoor || poize the avenging lance. 

My state, my royalty, and kingdom given! On these vile traitors quick destruction pour, 
Time was, O king! when clothed in power supreme, Redress my wrongs, and kingly rights restore ; 
Thy voice was‘heard, and nations hail’d the theme ; Thee, too, O Sindiah, illustrious chief, 

Now sad reverse—for sordid lust of gold, . . Who once didst promise to afford relief ; 

By traitorous wiles, thy throne and Empire sold. Thee I invoke, exert thy generous aid, 

See yon fierce Afghan,+ with intemperate haste, And o’er their heads high wave the avenging blade. 
Gleams like a meteor through the palace waste, And ye, O faithful pillars of my State, 

Frowning, terrific, threatens with a grave By friendship bound, and by my power elate, 

Thy progeny, O Timoor, good and brave ; Hasten, O Asuf,/ and ye English chiefs,** 

Yet, not the treatment from the inhuman foe, Nor blush to sooth an injured monarch’s griefs ; 
Not all my kingly state in dust laid low, . But stay ! my soul, unworthy rage disown ; 

Can to this breast such torturing pain impart, Learn to sustain the loss of sight and throne ; 

As does, O Nazir,t thy detested art: Learn that imperial pride, and star-clad power, 
But tho’ too late, the day of reckoning come, Are but the fleeting pageants of an hour; 

The tyrant whom thou serv’dst has seal’d thy doom, In the true crucible of dire distress, 

Has hurled thee, rebel, headlong from the height Purged of alloy, thy sorrows soon shall cease ; 

Of power abused, and done thy sovereign right : What though the sun of empire and command, 
Chaste partners of my bed, and joys serene, Shorn of its beams, enlightens not the land ! 

Once my delight, but now how changed the scene! Some happier day, a providential care 

Condemned with me in plaintive strains to mourn, Again may renovate the falling star ; 

The scanty pittance from our offspring torn ! Again, O King, raise up thy illustrious race, 

The viper, whom with fostering care I nurst, . Cheer thy sad mind, and close thy days in peace!’ aoa a 


* L have thought the first six lines, which are merely introductory and cannot be accounted any part of the original, to be better 
calculated to give satisfaction to the reader, than an abrapt commencement of the elegy, as in the King’s own words. 

+ Gholaum Candir Khan. 

t Munsoor Ali Khan, Superintendent of the Household. 

§ The Mogul nobility, who abandoned the King on the approach of the rebels. 

|| Tithoor Shah, King of Cabul, on his father, the Abdallee’s, last visit to Delhi, was married to a princess of the royal family, 
which gives his son, Zimaun Shah, a claim to the throne of Hindoostan. . 

qG Asuf Al Dawla, Vizier of the Empire. 

#* It is much to be lamented, that the state of politics at Calcutta could not, at that time, admit of Government interfering on 
the occasion—for such was the influence of the British name, that had the detachment stationed at Anopshire, only marched out of 
thei» cantooments, the brutal tyrant would have desisted, and the King’s misfortunes been averted. : e 

++ It may not be amiss to remark that several MS. copies of the above Elegy having been circulated throhghout India, various 
regdings may hav» occurred. The one here presented, was obtained by the author whilat at Delhi, and therefore, appeared to him 
tHe most authentic; but he thinks himself bound to acknowledge he has read a poetic version of the same Elegy, which. appeared 
in the European Magazine for May 1797, said to be written by Captain Symes, from whose researches into the history and anti- 
quities of the interesting Kiggdom of Ava, the public may expect to derive much useful and instructive information. : 
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CHAPTER III. 


+ Mr. CHARLES GRANT’S SCHEME FOR THE INTELLECTUAL, MORAL AND SOCIAL REGENERA- 
TION OF THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, AS PROPOUNDED IN HIS TREATISE, 1792-97. A.D. 
INTRODUCTION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION A MORAL DUTY OF THE STATE, 
AND NOT FRAUGHT WITH POLITICAL DANGER. 


Even more interesting than the passages quoted in the preceding chapter, is Chapter IV., of Mr. Charles 
Mr. Grant’s Scheme for the Grant’s Treatise, under the heading : “ Inquiry into the Measwres which might be 

improvement of the Natives adopted by Great Britain, for the Improvement of the condition of her Asiatic Sub- 

of India ropresents typical jects; and Answers to Objections.” Imay quote the following passages from it 

notions of early English phi- as descriptive of the earliest ideas of British philanthropic statesmen regarding 
* lenthropists, the introduction of English education in India, They are all the more valuable, 
as after the lapse of a century of British rule, they enable us to compare the past with the present state of the 
policy of English education in India, and they are deeply interesting, as furnishing the means of judging how far the 
anticipations of statesmen, in regard to the progress and effect of English education among the people of India, 
have been realized. Mr. Charles Grant begins the chapter with the following observations :— 

“We now proceed to the main object of this work,—for the sake of which all the preceding topics and dis- 
cussions have been brought forward,—an inquiry into the means of remedying disorders, which have become 
thus inveterate in the state of society among our Asiatic subjects, which destroy their happiness, and obstruct 
every species of improvement among them. 

“That it is in the highest degree desirable, that # healing principle should be introduced, no man, surely, will 

z deny. Supposing it to be in our power to convince them of the criminality of 
the annual sacrifice of so many human victims on the funeral pile ; of the pro- 
fession of robbery, comprehending murder ; of the indulgence of one class of people in the whole catalogue of flagi- 
tious crimes, without any adequate punishment ; of the forfeiture of the lives of others, according to their institutes, 
for the merest trifles; of the arbitrary imposition of burthensome rites, devoid of all moral worth; of the pursuit 
of revenge, by offerings to vindictive deities ; of the establishment of lying, false evidence, gaming, and other im- 
moralities, by law; of the pardon of capital offences for money; of trying to purchase the expiation of wilful and 
habitual iniquity, hy ceremonial observances ; and of the worship of stocks, stones, impure and malevolent deities ; 
no man living, surely, would affirm that we ought, that we are at liberty, to withhold from them this conviction. 

“ Are we bound for ever to preserve all the enormities in the Hindoo system ? Have we become the guardians 

Great Britain not bound to of every monstrous principle and practice which it contains? Are we pledged 
preserve the enormities in the to support, for all generations, by the authority of our government and the 
Hindoo system. power of our arms, the miseries which ignorance and knavery have so long 

entailed upon a large portion of the human race ? Is this the part which a free, a humane, and an enlightened 
nation, a nation itself professing principles diametrically opposite to those in question, has engaged to act towards 
its own subjects ? It would be too absurd and extravagant to maintain, that any engagement of this kind exists ; 
that Great Britain is under any obligation, direct or implied, to uphold errors and usages,.gross and fundamental, 
subversive of the first principles of reason, morality, and religion. 


Healing principle. 


“Tf we had conquered such a Kingdom as Mexico, where a number of human victims were regularly offered 
every year upon the altar of the Sun, should we have calmly acquiesced in this 
horrid mode of butchery ? Yet, for near thirty years, we have, with perfect 
‘unconcern, seen rites, in reality more cruel and atrocious, ptactised in our Indian territories. If human life must be 
sacrificed to superstition, at least the more useless, worthless, or unconnected members of the society might be 
devoted. But in Hindoostan, mothers of families are taken from the midst of their children, who have just lost 
their father also, and by a most diabolical complication of force and fraud, are driven into the flames. 
« Shall we be in all time to come, as we hitherto have been, passive spectators of this unnatural ‘wickedness ?- 
No attempt made to recall It may, indeed, well appear surprising that in the long perioa during which | 
the Hindoos to the dictates of we have held those territories, we have made no serious attemyt to recall thp 
Truth-and Morality. Hindoos to the dictates of Truth and Morality. This is a mcrtifying proof 
how Little i¢ has been considered, that the ends of government, and the good of society, have an inseparable, 


Example of Mexico. 


MR, CHARLES GRANT'S SCHEME. it 


connection with right principles. We have been satisfied with the apparent submissiveness of these people, and have 
attended chiefly to the maintenance of our authority over the country, and the augmentation of our commerce and. 
revenues ; but have never, with a view to the promotion of their happiness, looked thoroughly into their internal state. 

“Tf, then, we ought to wish for the correction of those criminal habits and practices which prevail among 

them, it cannot reasonably be questioned, that we ought also to make allow- 
employed. but Reason to be able attempts for this end; and it remains, therefore, only to consider in what . 
manner this design may be best pursued. 

“Shall we resort to the power we possess, to destroy their distinctions of castes, and to demolish their idola Yo 
Assuredly, not. Force, instead of convincing them of their error, would fortify them in the persuasion of being 
right; and the use of it, even if it promised happier consequences, would still be altogether unjust. 

“To the use of reason and argument, however, in exposing their errors, there can be no objection. There is, 
indeed, the strongest obligation to make those errors manifest, since they generate and tend to perpetuate all the 
miseries which have been set forth, and which our duty, as rulers, instead of permitting us to view with silent 
indifference, calls upon us by every proper method to prevent. 

>“ The true cure of darkness, is the introduction of light. The Hindoos err, because they are ignorant; and 
their errors have never fairly been laid before them. ‘The communication of 

waa bested Pe our light and F Imowledge to them, would prove the best remedy for their dis- 
orders; and this remedy is proposed, from a full conviction, that if judiciously 

and patiently applied, it would have great and happy effects upon them : effects honourable and advantageous for us, 

“There are two ways of making this communication: the one is, by the medium of the languages of those 

Whether through their own Countries; the other is, by the medium of our own. In general, when foreign, 
Languages, or through Eng- teachers have proposed to instruct the inhabitants of any country, they have 
lish P used the Vernacular tongue of that people, for a natural and necessary reason: 

that they could not hope to make any other means of communication intelligible to them. "This is not our case in, 
respect of our Eastern dependencies. They are our own, we have possessed them long; many Englishmen reside | 
among the Natives, our language is not unknown there, and it is practicable to diffuse it more widely. The choice, 
therefore, of either mode, lies open to us; and we are at liberty to consider which is entitled to preference. * Upon . 
this subject, it is not intended to pass an exclusive decision here ; the points absolutely to be contended for are, that . 
we ought to impart our superior lights, and that this is practicable : that it is practicable by two ways, can never be 
an argument why neither should be attempted. Indeed, no great reason appears why either should be systema- 
tically interdicted, since particular cases may recommend, even that which is, in general, least eligible. 

* The acquisition of a foreign language is, to men of cultivated minds, a matter of no great difficulty. English 

. teachers could, therefore, be sooner qualified to offer instruction in the native 
Peet incall ie Baca Hon languages, than the Indians would be prepared to receive it in ours. This 
method would hence come into operation more speedily than the other; and it 
would also be attended with the advantage of a more careful selection of the matter of instruction. But it would 
be far more confined and loss effectual ; it may be termed a species of deciphering. The decipherer is required to 
unfold, in intelligible words, what was before hidden, Upon every new occasion, he has a similar labour to perform, 
and the information obtained from him is limited to the single communication then made. All other writings, in, 
the same character, still remain, to those who are ignorant of it, unknown ; but if they are taught the character 
itself, they can at-once read every writing in which it is used. {Thus, superior in point of ultimate advantage 
does the empioyment of the English language appear ; and upon this ground, we give a preference to that mode, 
proposing here, that the communication of our knowledge shall be made by the medium of our own languagel- 
This proposition will bring at once to trial, both the principle of such communication, and that mode of convey- 
ance which can alone be questioned; for the admission of the principle must, at least, include in it the 
admission of the narrowest means suited to the end, which we conceive to be the native languages. The princi- 
ple, however, and the mode, are still distinct questions, and any opinion which may be entertained of tho latter 
cannot affect the former; but it is hoped, that what shall be offered here concerning them, will be found snfficient 
to justify both. 

“We proceed, then, to observe, that it is perfectly in the power of this country, by degrees, to impart to the 

. : Hindoos our language; afterwards, through that medium, to make them ac- 
sateegit Bitrate quainted with our easy literary compositions, upon a variety of subjects; and, 
. let not the idea hastily excite derision, progressively with the simple elements of 

our.arta, our pl ‘osophy, end religion. These acquisitions would silently undermine, and at length subvert, the 
fabrick of error ~d all the objections that may be apprehended against such a change, are, it it is confidently believed, 
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“The first communication, and the instrument of introducing the rest, must be the English language; this is 
a key which will open to them a world of new ideas, and policy alone might have impelled us, long since, to put it 
« into their hands. 
Vv’. “To introduce the language of the Conquerors, seems to be an obvious means of assimilating a conquered people 
Example of Mahomedan +? them. The Mahomedans from the beginning of their power, employed the 
Conquerors introducing Per- Persian language in the affairs of government, and in the public departments. 
sian. This practice aided them in maintaining their superiority, and enabled them, 
_ instead of depending blindly on native agents, to look into the conduct and details of public business, as well as 
to keep intelligible registers of the income and expenditure of the State. Natives readily learnt the language 
of Government, finding that it was necessary in every concern of Revenue and of Justice; they next became 
teachers of it; and in all the provinces over which the Mogul Empire extended, it is still understood and 
taught by numbers of Hindoos. 
It would have been our interest to have followed their example; and had we done so, on the assumption of 
Should have been ‘followed the Dewannee, or some years afterwards, the English language would now 
by the British, with much bene- have been spoken and studied by multitudes of Hindoos throughout our 
fit to Administration. "provinces. The details of the revenue would, from the beginning, have been 
open to our inspection; and by facility of examination on our part, and difficulty of fabrication on that of 
the natives, manifold impositions of a gross nature, which have been practiced upon us, would have been pre- 
cluded. An easy channel of communication also, would always have been open between the rulers and the sub- 
jects, and numberless grievances would have been represented, redressed, or prevented, which the ignorance of the 
former in the country languages, and the hinderances experienced by the latter in making their approaches, have 
sometimes suffered to pass with impunity, to the encouragement of new abuses. We were long held in the dark, 
both in India and in Europe, by the use of a technical Revenue language; and a man of considerable judgment, 
who was a member of the Bengal Administration near twenty years since, publicly animadverted on the absurdity 
V of our submitting to employ the unknown jargon of a conquered people. It is certain, that the Hindoos would easily 
have conformed to the use of English; and they would still be glad to possess the language of their masters, the 
language which always gives weight and consequence to the Natives who have any acquaintance with it, and which 
would enable every Native to make his own representation directly to the Governor-General himself, who, it may 
be presumed, will not commonly, henceforth, be chosen from the line of the Company’s servants ; and therefore, may 
not speak the dialects of the country. Of what importance it might be to the public interest, that a man in that 
station should not be obliged to depend on a medium with which he is unacquainted, may readily be conceived. 
“It would be extremely easy for Government to establish, at a moderate expense, in various parts of the pro- 
Facility of imparting Eng- vinces, places of gratuitous instruction in reading and writing English ; multi- 
lish Education gratuitously, to tudes, especially of the young, would flock to them ; and the easy books used in 
supplant Persian in Adminis- teaching, might at the same time convey obvious truths on different subjects. 
tration. The teachers should be persons of knowledge, morals, and discretion’; and men 
of this character could impart to their pupils much nseful information in discourse: and to facilitate the attainment 
* of that object, they might, at first, make some use of the Bengalese tongue. The Hindoos would, in time, become 
teachers of English themselves ; and the employment of our language in public business, for which every political : 
reagon remains in full force, would, in the course of another generation, make it very general throughout the country. 
There is nothing wanting to the success of this plan, but the hearty patronage of Government. If they wish it to 
succeed, it can and must succeed. The introduction of English in the Administration of the Revenue, in Jndicial 
proceedings, and in other business of Government, wherein Persian is now used; and the establishment of free 
schools, for instruction in this language, would insure its diffusion over the country, for the reason already suggested, 
that the interest of the Natives would induce them to acquire it. Neither would much confusion arise, even at 
first, upon such a change; for there are now a great number of Portuguese and Bengalese clerks in the provinces, 
who understand both the Hindoostanny and English languages. To employ them in drawing up petitions to 
Government, or its officers, would be no additional hardship upon the poorer people, who are now assisted in that 
way by Persian clerks ; and the opportunity afforded to others who have sufficient leisure, of learning the language 
of the Government gratuitously, would be an advantage never enjoyed under Mahomedan Rulers. 
“With our language, much of our useful literature might, and would, in time, be communicated. The art of 
Art of Printing great help printing would enable us to disseminate our writings in a wey thd Persiang 
to dissemination of English never could have done, though their compositions had been as numerous 
ideas. | ours. Hence the Hindoos would see the great use we me ; of reason 
all subjects, and in all affairs; they also would learn to reason, they would become acqrainte’ th the 
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of their own species, the past and present state of the world; their affections would gradually become interested 
by various engaging works, composed to recommend virtue, and to deter from vice 3 the general mass of their 
opinions would be rectified; and above all, they would see a better system of principles and morals. New views 
of duty, as rational creatures, would open upon them ; and that mental bondage in which they have long been 
holden would gradually dissolve. . : ; 

fo “To this change, the true knowledge of Nature would contribute 3 and some of our easy explanations of natural - 
A true knowledge of Nature Philosophy might undoubtedly, by proper means, be made intelligible to 
would break the fabrick of them. Except a few Brahmins, who consider the concealment of their learning 
the Hindu Religion. as part of their religion, the people are totally misled as to the system 
and phenomena of Nature: and their errors in this branch of science, upon which divers important conclusions 
rest, may be more easily demonstrated to them, than the absurdity and falsehood of their mythological legends. 
From the demonstration of the true cause of eclipses, the story of Ragoo and Ketoo, the dragons, who when the 
sun and the moon are obscured, are supposed to be assaulting them, a story which has hitherto been an article 
of religious faith, productive of religious services among the Hindoos, would fall to the ground ; the removal of 
one pillar, would weaken the fabrick’ of falsehood; the discovery of one palpable error, would open the mind 
to farther conviction ; and the progessive discovery of truths hitherto unknown, would dissipate as many super- 
stitions chimeras, the parents of false fears, and false hopes. Every branch of natural philosophy might in time be 
introduced and diffused among the Hindoos. Their understandings would thence be strengthened, as well as their 
minds informed, and error be dispelled in proportion. 
“But, perhaps, no acquisition in natural philosophy would so effectually enlighten the mass of the people, as 
And enlighten the Hindus the introduction of the principles of Mechanics, and their application to agri- 
by promoting mechanical] in- culture and the useful arts, Not that the Hindoos are wholly destitute of 
ventions. simple mechanical contrivances. Some manufactures, which depend upon 
patient attention and delicacy of hand, are carried to a considerable degree of perfection among them ; but for a 
series of ages, perhaps for two thousand years, they do not appear to have made any considerable addition to the 
arts of life. Invention seems wholly torpid among them ; in a few things, they have improved by their intercourse 
with Europeans, of whose immense superiority they are at length convinced; but this effect is partial, and not 
discernible in the bulk of the people. The scope for improvement, in this respect, is prodigious. 
‘ What great accessions of wealth would Bengal derive from a people intelligent in the principles of agricul- 
Improvement in Agricul. ture, skilled to make the most of soils and seasons, to improve the existing 
ture, &c., would ensue by modes of culture, of pasturage, of rearing cattle, of defence against excesses 
introduction of machinery. of drought, and of rain; and thus to meliorate the quality of all the produce 
of the country. All these arts are still in infancy. The husbandman of Bengai just turns up the soil with 
a diminutive plough, drawn by a couple of miserable cattle; and if drought parches, or the rain inundate the 
crop, he has no resource; he thinks he is destined to this suffering, and is far more likely to die from want, than 
to relieve himself by any new or extraordinary effort. Horticulture is also in its first stage: the various fruits and 
esculent herbs, with which Hindoostan abounds, are nearly in a state of nature; though they are planted in inclosed 
gardens, little skill is employed to reclaim them. In this respect, likewise, we might communicate information * 
of material use to the comfort of life, and to the prevention of famine. In silk, indigo, sugar, and in many other 
articles, what vast improvements might be effected by the introduction of machinery. The skilful application of 
fire, of water, and of steari, improvements which would thus immediately concern the interest of the common 
people, would awaken them from their torpor, and give activity to their minds. At present, it is wonde " 
see how entirely they resign themselves to precedent: custom is the strongest law to tiem. Folio.‘ 
seems to be instinctive with them, in small things as well as great. The path which the first 
marked over the soft soil, is trodden so undeviatingly in all its curves, by every succeedine 
it is perfectly beaten, it has still only the width of a single track. 
“ But, undoubtedly, the most important communication which the Hindoos could re 
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Most important communica- our language, would be the knowledge of our relig 


tion to the Hindus, through ¢*Plained in a clear, easy way, in various tract: 
‘English, would be Christiani- completely contained in the inestimable vo' 
ty, supplanting Idolatory and would be instructed in the nature and perfect 
Superstition. the real history of man: his creation, laps 
every, on all which points they hold false and extravagant opinions; they wo 
system of morals and of duty, enforced by the most awful sanctions, ané 
motives; they would learn the accountableness of man, the final judgment 
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which is to follow. Whérever this knowledge should be recieved, Idolatry, with all the rabble of its impure deities, 

ite monsters of wood and stone, its false principles and corrapt practices, its delusive hopes and vain fears, its 

ridiculous ceremonies and degrading superstitions, its lying legends and fraudulent impositions, would fall. The. 

reasonable service of the only, and the infinitely perfect God, would be established: love to Him, peace and good- 

will towards men, would be felt as obligatory principles. 
,- “Ibis not asserted, that such effects would be immediate or universal; but admitting them to be progressive, 
and partial only, yet how great would the change be, and how happy at length 
for the outward prosperity, and internal peace of society among the Hindoos ! 
Men would be restored to the use of their reason ; all the advantages of happy 
soil, climate, and situation, would be observed and improved; the comforts and conveniences of life would be 
increased ; the cultivation of the mind,-and rational intercourse, valued; the people would rise in the scale of 
human beings; and as they found their character, their state, and their comforts improved, they would prize 
more highly the security and the happiness of a well-ordered Society. Such a change would correct those sad 
disorders which have been described, and for which no other remedy has been proposed, nor is, in the nature of 
things, to be found.” * 

Having thus propounded his scheme for regenerating India and jadlinaling the intellectual, social, and moral 


Though such effects would 
be gradual. 


Objections to Mr. Grant's condition of the inhabitants, Mr. Charles Grant has devoted a considerable por- 
Scheme: the main objection tion of his treatise to the discussion and refutation of eight principal objections, 
being Political Danger. urged on the opposite side by those who held different views as to the aims, 
objects, and principles of the British Rule in India. Of those objections, there is one which deserves especial men- 
tion here, as it is closely connected with the progress of English education in India, and has a direct bearing upon 
its effects, so far as Bhey have shown themselves in the propaganda of the political agitation in India, which has 
during recent years been carried on by the “Indian National Congress.” Put in its strongest and amplest terms, the 
v objection was thus expressed: “If the English language, if English opinions, and improvements, are introduced in 
our Asiatic possessions, into Bengal, for instance ; if Christianity, especially, is established in that quarter ; and if, 
together with these changes, many Englishmen colonize there, will not the people learn to desire English liberty 
and the English form of Government, a share in the legislation of their own country, and commissions in the army 
maintained in that country P Will not the army thence become, in time, wholly provincial, officered by natives of 
India, without attachment to the Sovereign State? Will not the people at length come to think it a hardship to be 
subject, and to pay tribute, to a foreign country ? And finally, will they not cast off that subjection, and assert their 

- independence P+ . 

This question is discussed at considerable length by the author,{ and he ends his discussion upon the subject 
with the following observations, in regard to the introduction of the English language as the medium of instruction 
to the people of India :— 

“Tn coming, as we now do, to the close of the answer to the last and most material of the objections which are 

English Language should be foreseen against the proposed scheme, that objection which questions the ex- 
introduced, and failing that,In- pediency of using the English language, it will be proper to call to recollec- 


dian Languages may be adopt- tion what was stated in the first opening of it,—that the principle of com- 
. edas the medium of instruction. 


ve 


municating our light and knowledge, and the channel or mode of communica- 
tion, were two distinct things ; that the admission of the former did not depend on the choice which might be made 
of the latter, and was alone absolutely contended for. The channel of the English language, however, has been 
os od, it in os present plan, as being deemed the most ample and effectual ; and though new, also safe and highly 
- Against this channel, however, the writer thinks it possible, that reluctancies may remain when 

‘viated. Strongly as he is himself persuaded, that great and peculiar advantages would flow from 

vid- do injustice to the cause for which he pleads, if he were to suspend its success entirely 

node. The channel of the country languages, though less spacious, less clear, less cal- 

al light of our opinions, our arts and sciences, less free also for the conveyance of the 

stheless so far capable of rendering this last and most important service, in which are 

‘r proposed meliorations, thatif the question were between making no attempt, or 

‘ly, there could be no hesitation. This mode ought by no means to be declined or 

Through the medium of the country languages, though more contracted, more 
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> so interesting and instractive, that they have been extracted verbatim, and printed in 
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dim and distant, still something may be done, and that in a concern which is of the last importance to present and 
to future happiness. But in choosing this method, more instruments ought necessarily to be empioyed ; and then 
the meliorations which are so much wanted, may in time be partly effected ; and the apprehensions which some 
may entertain from the diffusion of the English language, will have no place. But still it must be maintained,“ 
that for every great purpose of the proposed scheme, the introduction and use of that language would be 
most effectual; and the exclusion of it, the loss of unspeakable benefits, and a just subject of extreme | 
regret.”* ‘ 
In summing up his treatise, as to the means of improving the intellectual, moral, and social condition of the” 
Mr. Grant’s Summary of .his people of India, Mr. Charles Grant has made certain observations as the con- 
Thesis, and conclusions in re- cluding portion of his thesis. Those observations are highly interesting, as 
gard to introduction of Eng- showing the early policy of the scheme for spreading English education in 
lish Education in India. India, and what was at that time expected from it. The passages may be 
quoted here, as they are not easily accessible, being in an old Parliamentary Blue-book, printed so long ago as 1832. 
They deserve perusal, both owing to their intrinsic worth and historical importance, in narrating the early phases 
of the policy of English education in India. After stating his reasons, the author observes :— 
“Thus, we trust, it has been evinced, that although many excellent improvements have of late years been 
Improvement of India can be made in the Government of our Indian territories, the moral character and 
effected by the introduction condition of the Natives of them is extremely depraved, and that the state 
of the English Language, and of society among that people is, in consequence, wretched. These evils have 
Christianity, been shown to lie beyond the reach of our regulations, merely, political, 
however good ; they have been traced to their civil and religious institutions ; they have been proved to inhere 
in the general spirit and many positive enactments of their laws; and more powerfully still in the false, corrupt, 
impure, extravagant, and ridiculous principles and tenets of their religion. Upon any of these points, ib is 
conceived, that persons who either form their opinion, from actual observation, or from the current of testimony, 
will not greatly differ; shades of distinction there may be between them, but no substantial, radical contrariety.. 
A remedy has been proposed for these evils ;—the introduction of our light and knowledge among that benighted 
people, especially the pure, salutary, wise principles of our divine religion. That remedy has appeared to be, in 
its nature, suitable and adequate; the practicability also of applying it, has been sufficiently established ; our 
obligation to impart it has been argued, we would hope, convincingly, from the past ¢ffects of our administration 
in those countries, from the more imperious consideration of the duties we owe to the people of them as our subjects, 
and from our own evident interest, as involved and consulted in their welfare. Our obligation has been, likewise, 
urged from another argument, the authority and command of that true religion which we have ourselves the 
happiness to enjoy and profess.t As the leading subjedt of this Essay has been intentionally treated, chiefly upon 
political grounds, the argument now mentioned has not been insisted upon at great length; but all its just rights 
are claimed for it, and it is transcendent and conclusive. 
“Nothing, it would seem, besides these intrinsic properties of the proposed measure, and these powerful 


extraneous motives, can be necessary to recommend the adoption of it. Yet 
From which no political 


danger should be anticipated since some persons have appeared to thiuk, that the improvement which they 
a - 


allow to be likely from the prosecution of the suggested scheme, might, by 
producing a course of increasing prosperity, at length, open the way to consequences unfavourable to the stability 
of our Indian possessions; these conceived consequences have also been largely examined ; and if the whole of the 
reasoning used by the writer has not been erroneous, they have been found to resolve themselves, at last, into 
mere apprehensions, conjectures, and general surmises, which the causes assigned for them seem so little to warrant, 
that in proportion to the degree in which those causes may actually exist, effects propitious to the permanence, 
as well as prosperity of our Hastern Dominion, effects more propitious than our present system can generate, 
may rather be expected from them; as indeed, it wouldnot be less a phenomenon in the political than in the 
natural world, that from a root the most excellent, the worst fruit should be produced. The principle also upon 
which such consequences are objected;jand the improvement of our Heathen subjects opposed ; the principle 
of keeping them for ever in darkness and error, lest our interest should suffer by a change, has been shown to be 
utterly inadmissible in a moral view, as it is likewise contrary to all just policy. 


“® Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India: General, Appendix I; Public (1832 pp. 83, 
a + To disallow either the fitness of our religion as a remedy, or our obligation to promote the know! af 
from the reasoning of this Essay, in first principles; and such a difference, if any mind were influe 
communication, ought, in candour, to be avowed. ; os, 
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“In reasoning about things future and contingent, the writer would wish to stand remote from whatever 
should have the appearance of dogmatical decision, which, indeed,-is not the 
right of even superior penetration, and to speak with that diffidence of him- | 
self, and deference for others, which so well become him; he would wish to 
speak for no cause further than the truth will bear him out; but the views he entertains of the present subject, 
afford him no other conclusions than those he has advanced, and in them he thinks he is well supported. That a 
great remedy is wanted; that we have an excellent one in our hands; that it is our duty, on general and special 
grounds, to apply it; all these are, in his apprehension, positions nearly self-evident: from these alone a strong 
presumption, he conceives, arises, that it must be our interest to make the application ; and if cogent, specific 
reasons are further adduced, to prove that our interest would, in fact, thus be promoted: opposition to this scheme 
ought, in his opinion, to be justified by arguments very clear and very powerful; and such, he must honestly say, 
has not been able to discover. : 
“This subject has not hitherto received a formal consideration; but the objection which would resist all 


And no reasons to the con- 
trary have been shown. 


It would be odious and im- improvement, lest future inconvenience should arise from it, necessarily brings 
moral to keep India ignorant, ©? this decisive question, whether we shall, in all time to come, passively 
owing to apprehended risks to leave our subjects in the darkness, error, and moral turpitude in which they 
British Rule. now grovel, or shall communicate to them the light of Truth, and the means of 

melioration, and of happiness, personal and social? The question may more properly be,—Whether we should keep 

our subjects in their present state? For if improvement ought not to be communicated to them, we should not 
be merely passive, but be careful to exclude it; as, on the other hand, if it ought to be communicated; or if it is 
possible that any rays of light may fortuitously break in upon them, we should not leave the task to others, or to 
chance, but be ourselves the dispensers of the new principles they receive, and regulate the administration of them. 
This question then is to determine the grand moral and political principle, by which we shall henceforth, and in 
all futare genorations, govern and deal with our Asiatic subjects. Whether we shall make it our study to impart 
to them knowledge, light, and happiness; or, under the notion of holding them more quietly in subjection, shall 
seek to keep them ignorant, corrupt, and mutually injurious, as they are now ? The question is not, whether we ; 
shall resort to any persecution, to any compulsion, to any sinister means. No; the idea has been frequently dis- 
claimed ; it is an odious idea, abhorrent from the spirit of true religion; but whether, knowing as we do the 
falschood and impiety of idolatrous polytheistic superstitions; knowing the cruelties, the immoralities, the degrading 
extravagancies and impositions of the Hindoo system, we shall silently and calmly leave them in all the fulness 
of their operation, without telling our subjects, who ought to be our children, that they are wrong, that they are 
deluded, and hence plunged into many miseries? Whether, instead of rationally, mildly explaining to them the 
divine principles of moral and religious truth, which have raised us in the scale of being, and are the foundation of all 
real goodness and happiness, we shall wink at the stupidity which we deem profitable to us; and as governors, be 
in effect, the conservators of that system which deceives the people? Whether, in a word, we shall do all this 
merely from fear, lest in emerging. from ignorance and error, they should be less easy to rule, and our dominion 

over them be exposed to any risk. 2 

“The wisdom, as well as the fairness of such a proceeding, must also be determined; whether, on the whole, it 
would be the best policy for our own interest, even if we look only to the natural operation of things: and here, 
at least, we should be careful and clear; for if we mistake our interest, we lose our all, the very thing to which 
we sacrifice other considerations : especially, it should be pondered, whether, believing the moral government of the 
world, we can expect the approbation and continued support of the Supreme Ruler of it, by willingly acquiescing in so 
much error, so much moral and political evil, when so many just means for the alleviation of them are in our power. 

“These are the inquiries which this subject presents; the inquiries which fidelity to it, and to all the 

interests involved in it, would not permit the writer to suppress when be 
imparting Knowledge end originally considered it; and the same motives, to which he may add, the 

Or ite Pa iia ener rea duty duty of the station wherein he has since had the honour to be placed, forbid 

him to keep them back now. But does he, in stating them, mean to point 

them offer-‘vely to any individual or body of men ? No,—far from it; they were, at first, penned, as they are 
ne , in good will and with a general aim ; in this great question he strives rather to abstract his mind 
-aollections ; and if it glances involuntarily at the idea of any one who he fears may not accord. 

s,if hy should especially dread to find among such any. whom he particularly respects “and 

* to his feelings. He cannot wish to offend or to dispute,—he has no objects to serye 

iently aware of the situation in which a work of this nature may place him, both 

to have brought it forward, but from some serious sense of duty. This question is a 
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general qne ; if it seem to carry in it any retrospective censure, that censure applies to the country and to thé age. 
Circumstances have now called for a more particular consideration of it, and of the result of that consideration he 
entertains encouraging hopes. He will not allow himself to believe, that when so many noble and beneficial ends 
may be served by our possession of an Empire in the East, we shall content ourselves with the meanest and the least, 
and for the sake of this, frustrate all the rest. He trusts we shall dare to do justice, liberal justice, and be per- 
suaded, that this principle will carry us to greater heights of prosperity, than the precautions of a selfish policy. 
‘uture events are inscrutable to the keenest speculation, but the path of duty is open, the time present is ours. 
ae planting our language, our knowledge, our opinions, and our religion, in our Asiatic territories, we shall put a great 
work beyond the reach of contingencies ; we shall probably have wedded the inhabitants of those territories to this 
country ; but, at any rate, we shall have done an act of strict duty to them, and a lasting service to mankind. 4 
“In considering the affairs of the world, as under the control of the Supreme Disposer, and those distant 
territories, as by strange events, providentially put into our hands, is it not reasonable, is it not necessary, to 
conclude that they were given to us, not merely that we might draw an annual profit from them, but that we might 
diffuse among their inhabitants, long sunk in darkness, vice and misery, the light and the benign influences of 
Truth, the blessings of well-regulated society, the improvements and the comforts of active industry? And that, 
in prudently and sincerely endeavouring to answer these ends, we may not only humbly hope for some measure of 
the same success, which has usually attended serious and rational attempts for the propagation of that pure and 
sublime religion which comes from God, but best secure the protection of his providential government, of which 
we now see such awful marks in the events of the world. 
“In every progressive step of this work, we shall also serve the original design with which we visited India, 
: a that design still so important to this country—the extension of our commerce. 
Roeser) sans gt Why is it that so fow of our manufactures and commodities are vended there ? 
enlightenment of India. Not merely because the taste of tho people is not generally formed to the use 
of them, but because they have not the means of purchasing them. The pro- 
posed improvements would introduce both. As it is, our woollens, our manufactures in iron, copper, and steel; our 
clocks, watches, and toys of different kinds ; our glass-ware, and various other articles are admired there, and would 
sell in great quantities if the people were rich enough to buy them. Let invention be once awakened among them, 
let them be roused to improvements at home, let them be led by industry to multiply, as they may exceedingly, the 
exchangeable productions of their country ; let them acquire a relish for the ingenious exertions of the human mind in 
Europe, for the beauties and refinements, endlessly diversified, of European art and science, and we shall hence obtain 
for ourselves the supply of four-and-twenty millions of distant subjects. How greatly will our country be thus aided 
in rising still superior to all her difficulties ; and how stable, as well as unrivalled, may we hope our commerce: 
will be, when we thus rear it on right principles, and make it the means of their. extension! It might be too 
sanguine to form into a wish, an idea most pleasing and desirable in itself, that our religion and our knowledge 
might be diffused over other dark portions of the globe, where Nature has been more kind than human institutions. 
This is the noblest species of conquest, and wherever, we may venture to say, our principles and language are 
introduced, our commerce will follow. : 
“To rest in the present state of things, or to determine that the situation of our Asiatic subjects, and our connec- 
tion with them, are such as they ought to be for all time to come, seems too daring a conclusion ; and if a change, a 
great change, be necessary, no reason can be assigned for its commencement, at any future period, which will not 
equally, nay, more strongly, recommend its commencement now. To say, that things may be left to their own 
course, or that our European Settlements may prove a sufficient nursery of moral and religious instruction for the 
Natives, will be, in effect, to declare, that there shall be no alteration : at least no effectual and safe one. 
rc) “The Mahomedans, living for centuries intermixed in great numbers with the Hindoos, produced no radical 
Mahomedans, though for change in their character ; not merely because they rendered themselves dis- 
centuries intermixed with the agreeable to their subjects, but because they left those subjects, during that 
Hindus, produced no radical whole period, as uninstructed in essential points as they found them. Weare 
change in their character. called rather to imitate the Roman Conquerors, who civilized and improved 
the nations whom they subdued ; and we are called to this, not only by the obvious wisdom which directed their. 
policy but by local circumstances, as well as by sounder principles and higher motives than they possessed. 
“The examples also of modern European Nations pass in review before us. We are the fourth of those who 
For similar reasons, the Por- have possessed an Indian Empire That of the Portuguese, though-acqnired 
-tuguese, the Dutch, and the by romantic bravery, was unsystematic and rapacious; the short one of the 
French failed to produceaper- French was the meteor of a vain ambition; the Dut~ .cted upon the prin- 
manent effect upon India. ciples of aselfish commercial policy ; and these ~ - ch they apparently 
_— co 
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fiourished for a time, have been the cause of their decline and fall.” None of these nations sought to establish them- 
selves in the affections of their acquired subjects, or to assimilate them to their manners; and those subjects, far 
from supporting them, rejoiced in their defeat; some attempts they made to instruct the Natives, which had their 
use, but sordid views overwhelmed their effects. It remains for us to show how we shall be distinguished from 
these nations in the history of mankind; whether conquest shall have been in our hands the means, not merely of 
displaying a Government unequalled in India for administrative justice, kindness, and moderation ; net merely of 
increasing the security of the subject and prosperity of the country, but of advancing social happiness, of meliorat- 
ing thy ‘moral state of men, and of extending a superior light, further than the Roman Hagle ever flew.” 
_ “If the novelty, the impracticability, the danger of the proposed scheme, be urged against it, these objections 
. cannot all be consistent ; and the last, which is the only one that could have 
Pitti ii pene pepe Aa weight, pre-supposes success. In success would lie our safety, not our danger. 
against its introduction. Our danger must lie in pursuing, from ungenerons ends, a course contracted 
and illiberal ; but in following an opposite course, in communicating light, 
knowledge, and improvement, we shall obey the dictates of duty, of philanthropy, and of policy ; we shall take the 
most rational means to remove inherent, great disorders, to attach the Hindoo people to ourselves, to ensure the 
safety of our possessions, to enhance continually their value to us, to raise a fair and durable monument to the 
glory of this country, and to increase the happiness of the human race,.’ om 


CHAPTER IV. 


EARLY EFFORTS FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA. THE CALCUTTA 
MADRASSA FOUNDED IN 1781, AND THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE AT BENARES, 
IN 1791. LORD MINTO’S MINUTE ON EDUCATION, 1811. 


Whilst opinions and sentiments, such as those of Mr. Charles Grant, quoted in the preceding chapter, were 
Mr. Fisher’s Momoir on Edu- being entertained and discussed by philanthropic British Statesmen of the 
cation in India: written in more advanced type, in their deliberations respecting the future moral and 
1827-82, intellectual progress of the Natives of India, it is important to consider what 
had actually been done by the Government of the East India Company in regard to the spread of Education in 
India. Upon this part of the subject full and valuable information is contained in an elaborate Memoir, dated, 
7th February, 1827, with a Supplement, dated 23rd February, 1832, prepared under official orders, by Mr. Thomas 
Fisher, who then held the office of “ Searcher of the Records,” at the East India House, in London. Thi, 
Memoir has been printed + as an Appendix to the Parliamentary Papers of 1832, and I will borrow extracts from 
_ it for the present purposes, as it is the most authoritative source of information available. 
“The Calcutta Madrissa, or Mahomedan Colleye, was founded at the request of several Mahomedans of distine- 
tion, in the year 1781, by the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, Esquire, 
ween: Madrassa founded who provided a building for it, at his own expense, amounting et Rs. S748, 
but which was afterwards charged to the Company. The Bengal Government, 
also, at the recommendation of Mr. Hastings, assigned lands of the estimated value of Rs. 29,000 per annum, for 
the support of the Institution. The original intention of the Founder appears to have been, to promote the 
study of the Arabic and Persian languages, and of the Mahomedan Law, with a view, more especially, to the pro- 
duction of well-qualified officers for the Courts of Justice. In 1785, the lands which had been granted for its support 
were regularly assigned by Sunnud, to be held during the pleasure of Government, to Mahomed Maiz-oo- -deen, who 
had been appointed Superior, or Guardian of the Institution, and to his successors. Im this officer was vested the 
immediate management of all the affairs of the Madrissa, and the administration of its revenues. He was directed to 
deliver in to the Committee of Revenue, monthly statements of the number of students actually maintained. on. the 
establishment, with their names and salaries. A Member of the Committee of Revenue was authorized and en-. 
joined, cuce ix every three months or oftener, to visit the Madrissa, in order to see that the building was kept ith 
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proper repair, and that, in all other respects, the efficiency of the Institution was maintained. The Naib Ni azim, or 
principal officer of the Native Courts of Law, was also instructed that, whenever vacancies should arise in the 
Foujdarry courts, they should be filled from the students of the Madrisaa, upon the production of certificates from 
the Superior, that the individuals nominated by him were duly qualified for their respective appointments.”* 

In 1788 and 1791 certain reforms were introduced, a as to the management and working of the College, and the 
control of the Institution was placed in the hands of a Committee, and the 
following. were the principal subjects prescribed for study :—Natural Philo- 
sophy, Theology, Law, Astronomy, Geometry, Arithmetic; Logie, Rhetoric, 
Oratory and Grammar. Subsequently, reforms and changes in the management of the Institution continued, but 
it is needless to enter into the details, beyond saying that the English language was not introduced as one of the 
subjects of study, although considerable sums of money were spent upon the Madrissa,—the amount appropriated 
for its expenses, from its foundation in 1781 to the end of the year 1824, being no less than Rs. 12,20,479.+ 

The Hindoo Sanskrit College at Benares was projected:-by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at Benares, in 

Benares Sanskrit College 1791, a8 means of employing, beneficially for the country, some part of a 

' founded in 1791, and the sub- surplus which the public revenues yielded over their estimated amount. 

jects of study prescribed. The expense for the first year was limited to Rs. 14,000—but in the 
following year it was augmented to Rs. 20,000. The object of this Institution was the preservation and cultivation 
of the Laws, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos (and more particularly of their laws) in their sacred city; a 
measure which it was conceived would be equally advantageous to the Natives, and honourable to the British 
Government among them. The internal discipline was to bein all respects conformable to the Dharma Shastra, 
in the Chapter on Education, and the prescribed course of studies in the College comprehended Theology and 
Ritual, Medicine, including Botany, &c., Music, Mechanics, Arts, Grammar, Prosody, and Sacred Lexicography, 
Mathematics, Metaphysics, Logic, Law, History, Ethies, Philosophy and Poetry. 

Changes and reforms were made from time to time in this Institution, and a considerable amount of money was 
spent upon it, the pecuniary aid given by Government, from its foundation in the year 1791 to the end of the year 
1824, being no less than Rs. 6,74,000.f 

On the 6th of March, 1811, Lord Minto, the then: Governor-General, wrote a Minute § on the subject of 
Education in India, and, as it forms an important document connected with 
the early policy of the British Rule in regard to Education, some significant 
passages may be quoted from it, as showing the beneficent spirit which then 
prevailed in the Counsels of Government. The Governor-General observed :— 

“It is a common remark, that science and literature are in a progressive state of decay among the Natives of“ 
India. From every inquiry which I have been enabled to make on this 
interesting subject, that remark appears to me but too well founded. The 
number of the learned is not only diminished, but the circle of learning, even among those who still devote them- 
selves to it, appears to be considerably contracted. The abstract sciences are abandoned, polite literature neglected, 
and no branch of learning cultivated but what is connected with the peculiar religious doctrines of the people. 
The immediate consequence of this state of things is, the disuse, and even actual loss, of many valuable books ; 
and it is to be apprehended, that unless Government interpose with a fostering hand, the rivival of Letters may 
shortly become hopeless, from a want of books, or of persons capable of explaining them.- 

oe “The principle cause of the present neglected state of Literature in India is to be traced to the want of that 
encouragement which was formerly afforded to it by Princes, Chieftains, and 

And its Causes,—Want of opulent individuals. under the Native Government. Such encouragement 
y ican oe oe must always operate as a strong incentive to study and literary exertions, but 
especially in India, where the learned professions have little, if any, other support. The justness of these observa- - 
tions might be illustrated by a detailed consideration of the former and present state of Science and Literature 
at the three principal seats of Hindoo learning, viz., Benares, Tirhoot, and Nuddea. Such a review would bring 
before us the liberal patronage which was formerly bestowed, not only by Princes, and others in power and 
authority, but also by the Zemindars, on persons who had distinguished themselves by the successful cultivation 
of Letters at those places. It would equally bring to our view the present neglected state of learning at those 
once-celebrated places ; and we should have to remark with regret that the cultivation of letters was now confined 
to the few surviving persons who had been patronized by the Native Princes and ot’ inder the former Govern- 


Reforms in 1788-91, and sub- 
jects of study prescribed. 


Lord Minto’s Minute on Edu- 
cation, dated 6th March, 1811. 


Decay of Learning in India. 
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ments, or to such of the immediate descendants of those persons as had imbibed a love of science from their 
parents. . 

“It is seriously to be lamented that a nation particularly distinguished for its love, and successful cultivation 
of Letters in other parts of the Empire, should have failed to extend its fostering care to the Literature of the 
Hindoos, and to aid in opening to the Jearned in Europe the repositories of that literature. 

“Tt is not, however, the credit alone of the national character which is affected by the present neglected state 

Ignorance of the Natives of of learning in the East. The ignorance of the Natives in the different classes 
India obstructs good Govern- of society, arising from the want of proper education, is generally acknow- 
ment, and is conducive to ledged. This defect not only excludes them as individuals from the enjoyment 
crime. of all those comforts and benefits which the cultivation of letters is naturally 

calculated to afford, but operating, as it does, throughout almost the whole mass of the population, tends materially 
to obstruct the measures adopted for their better Government. Little doubt can be entertained that the prevalence 
of the crimes of perjury and forgery, so frequently noticed in the Official Reports, is in a great measure ascribable, 
both in the Mahomedans and Hindus, to the want of due instruction in the moral and religious tenets of their 
/respective faiths. It has been even suggested, and apparently not without foundation, that to this uncultivated 
(state of the minds of the Natives is in a great degree to be ascribed the prevalence of those crimes which were 
- ! recently so great a scourge to the country. 
; “The latter offences against the peace and happiness of Society have, indeed, for the present, been materially 
Which can be remedied by checked by the vigilance and energy of the police, but it is probably only by 
Education. the more general diffusion of knowledge among the great body of the people, 
that the seeds of these evils can be effectually destroyed.” * 
The Goveronr-General’s Minute, after suggesting the principles of a scheme for promoting and maintaining 

Observations as to Revival of learning among the Hindus, contains the following observations in regard to 

Learning among the Mahome- Mahomedans in particular :— 
dans, in Lord Minto’s Minute “ Tt will be observed that, in the foregoing remarks, I have confined myself 
of 1811. almost exclusively to the plan necessary to be adopted for the restoration of 

Hindu science and literature. Considerations similar to those which have weighed with me in recommending that 
plan, would naturally induce me to propose similar arrangements for the revival of Letters among our Mahomedan 
subjects, and the more general diffusion of knowledge among that part of the community. With the difference 
only in the population of Hindus and Mahomedans, all the arguments which have been above stated in support of 
the arrangements proposed to be adopted for the propagation of knowledge among the former, would equally apply 
to similar institutions for the benefit of the Mahomedans. A sentiment of deference, however, for the Honourable 
Court of Directors- restrains ine from recommending any ‘extension of the plan until their orders shall have been 
received on the subject generally of this Minute. I deem it, therefore, sufficient to add, on the present occasion, 
that Mahomedan Colleges might be beneficially established at Bhangulpore, Jounpore (where Persian and Arabic 
literature formerly flourished), and at some place in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces; and that it might be 
advisable to reform the Madrissa, or Mahomedan Collegiate Institution at Calcutta, on the principles recommended 
’ with respect to the Hindu Colleges./+ 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AS STATE POLICY. 


CHAPTER V. 


FIRST LEGISLATIVE PROVISION FOR PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN INDIA. ACT OF PARLIAMENT, i 
53 GEO. IIL, C. 155. DESPATCH OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS, DATED 3rp JUNE, 
1814, ON EDUCATION. HARLY EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS OF THE MISSIONARIES. 
LORD MOIRA’S EDUCATIONAL MINUTE OF 2xpv OCTOBER, 1815. 


It will be observed, from the narrative contained in the preceding chapter, that, whilst during the thirty “ 
Public instruction not yet Years from the foundation of the Calcutta Madrassa, in 1781, down to the time 
recognized as part of a settled when Lord Minto recorded his Minute of 6th March, 1811, individuals of high 
State Policy. official rank in the Administration of India were not altogether oblivious of the 
moral duty and administrative necessity of spreading knowledge among the people of India, no systematic effort 
was made to place the education of the Natives upon a firm and organized footing, as a part of the State 
Policy. There was indeed, a vast and powerful section of Anglo-Indian Administrators, who were far from 
conceding that Public Instruction should either be undertaken by the State, or, was free from serious political 
dangers to the security of British dominion in India. The only effect yet given to the policy of educating the 
Natives of India consisted in the foundation of the Calcutta Madrassa by Warren Hastings, in 1781, and of the 
Sanskrit College at Benares, by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, in 1791. But both these Institutions were, on the one hand, 
purely Oriental in their course of studies (as has been described in the preceding chapter), and on the other hand, 
their main object was to provide a regular supply of qualified Hindu and Mahomedan law-officers for the judicial 
administration. The proposals contained in Lord Minto’s Minute of 6th March, 1811, in regard to the establish- 
ment of Hindu Colleges, in Nuddea and Tirhoot, proceed upon principles similar to those of the Sanskrit College 
at Benares; but those proposals seem to have remained in abeyance for some years, as will be shown hereafter, 
and finally, they took the form of the establishment of a Hindu Sanskrit College at Calcutta. 
Meanwhile, important events were taking place in England in regard to the renewal of the East India Com. “ 
pany’s Charter by the British Patliament, and since they have an important 
Inquiry by Parliament into 
Indian uffairs, and renewal of Dearing upon the general advancement of India, and mark an epoch in the 
the E. I. Company’s Charter, history of the educational policy of the British rule in India, a short account 
by Act 63, Geo. ITI, c.156,in of the transactions of that period will not be out of place here. As early as” 
ee the year 1808, while the House of Commons appointed a Select Committee to 
enquifé into the state of affairs of the East India Company, Mr. Dundas, on the part of the Board of Control and 
the Crown, suggested to the Directors the propriety of endeavouring, without delay, to come to an understanding.on 
the subject of a new Charter, in order that it might be submitted to the early consideration of Parliament. Nego- 
tiations between the Government and the Directors of the Company ended in failure, and “ on the 22nd of March, - 
18138, Lord Castlereagh submitted to the House of Commons a series of thirteen resolutions, containing the leading 
provisions, which it was proposed to embody in an Act renewing the Company’s Charter. Most of the questions 
discussed were then novel, and both the dangers apprehended by the one party, and the expectations entertained 
by the other, made it necessary for the Legislature to proceed with the utmost caution. Information was sought 
from all quarters, and whole volumes of evidence were taken from those who were supposed most competent to give 
it. In the debates which afterwards ensued, there were few speakers of eminence in either house who did not 
deliver their sentiments, and deem them of so much importance as to justify the subsequent revisal and publication 
of their speeches. So great, however, has been the progress of Political Economy as a science, and so strong the 
light which has been thrown upon it by experience, since this famous debate, that many of the propositions most 
elaborately argued, are now regarded as truisms, and much of the alarm sounded is felt to be mere exaggeration. 
The result is, therefore, the only thing which now possesses much historical interest, and nothing more is necessary 
here than to give a very brief analysis of the most important sections of the Act, 53 Geo. 111, ¢. 155, which, while 
‘essentially modifying and curtailing the privileges formerly possessed by the Company, renewed their Charter for 
another period of twenty years, to be computed from the 10th day of aia 1814,” * ° 
a 
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* It is not necessary for the present purposes to give an account of the various provisions of the Act relating to 
the administration and trade of India, but it is desirable to describe the pro- 
Statutory recognition of the Visions of the Act, so far as they related to the education of India, as they 
Policy of Education in India. 7 : eS. : a 
mark the first definite step taken by the State in this direction, in the shape 
of legislative affirmation of the educational policy of the British Rule in India—a policy which till then was far 
rom being founded on a sound and stable basis. A passage from Mr, Beveridge’s History of India (vol. ITI, p. 5) 
may be quoted here as containing the requisite information. Speaking of the provisions of the Act 53, Geo. 
TI, ¢. 155, which was passed in 1813, he goes on to say :— 
“The above provisions for opening and regulating the trade with India constitute the main features in the 
i Lord Castleroagh’s Resolu- Act, but there were others not of a commercial nature which met with strenu- 
tion recognizing the duty of US opposition, and were denounced by many‘as dangerous in the extreme, 
Great Britain to educate the if not absolutely incompatible with the existence of the British power in 
Natives of India, passed by India. After reading the earnest and virulent declamation directed against 
Parliament in rea. the 13th Resolution proposed by Lord Castlereagh, one is surprised, and at 
the same time relieved, on finding that, both as it was originally expressed and as it now stands embodied in the 
48rd Section of the Act, it pledged the Legislature to nothing more than the following simple proposition : That ‘ it 
is the duty of this country to promote the interest and happiness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions 
in India, and such measures ought to be adopted as may tend to the introduction among them of useful knowledge, 
and of religious and moral improvement ; and in furtherance of the above objects, sufficient facilities ought to be 
afforded by law to persons desirous of going to and remaining in India, for the purpose of accomplishing those 
benevolent designs, so as the authority of the Local Governments, respecting the intercourse of Europeans with the 
interior of the country, be preserved, and the principles of the British Government, on which the natives of India 
have hitherto relied for the free exercise of their religion, be inviolably maintained.’ In order to give effect to 
this declaration, the Section proceeds to enact, that ‘ persons desirous of going to and remaining in India for the 
above purposes,’ or ‘ for other lawful purposes,’ should apply for permission to the Court of Directors, who should 
either grant it, or, in the event of refusal, transmit the application, within one month of the receipt of it, to the 
Board of Control, who were empowered finally to dispose of it. All persons obtaining permission, whether from 
the Court or from the Board, were to be furnished by the Directors with certificates, entitling them; ‘so long as 
they shall properly conduct themselves, to the countenance and protection of the several Governments of the said 
Company in the Hast Indies, and parts aforesaid, in their respective pursuits, subject to all such provisions and 
restrictions as are now in force, or may hereafter be judged necessary with regard to persons residing in India.’ 
The only pecuniary provision made in connection with this Section, was the allotment of a sum of not less than 
£ 10,000 annually, for the ‘ revival and improvement of literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives 
of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the 
British territories in India.’ Such a sum, paltry as it was, was not permitted to do the good which might have been 
expected from it, and instead of being employed in instructing the Natives generally, continued for many years 
to be partly paid away to learned Mahomedans and Hindus, for explaining and inculcating their respective dogmas, 
” and partly allowed to accumulate, as if expenditure for native education were impracticable or useless.* ” 
The abovementioned Section, 43, of the Act of Parliament, St. 53 Geo. III., Chap. 155, may be said to represent 
r the beginning of a new epoch in the history of public education in India, and, 
Section 48, Statute 53, Geo. peing the first legislative enactment in that behalf, possesses historical value 
ey a alas and interest, as indicating, in formal language, the early policy of public 
instruction as part of the administration of the British Rule. The Section 
runs in the following words :— 

“ And be it further enacted, that it shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Council to direct that out 
of any surplus which may remain of the rents, revenues, and profits arising from the said territorial acquisitions, 
after defraying the expenses of the military, civil, and commercial establishments, and paying the interest of the debt, 
in manner hereinafter provided, a sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart and applied 
to the revival and improvement of Literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in India ; 
and that, any schools, public lectures, or other institutions, for the purposes aforesaid, which shall be founded at- 

he Presidencies of Fort William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, or in any other parts of the British territories in 
‘dia, in virtue of this Act, shall be governed by such Regulations as may from time to time be made by the said 
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Governor-General in Council ; subject, nevertheless, to such powers as are herein vested in the said Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, respecting colleges and seminaries ; provided always, that all appointments 
to offices in such achools, lectureships, and other institutions, shall be made by or ander the authority of the 
Governments within which the same shall be situated.” . 
In a letter dated the 6th September, 1813, the Court of Directors called the attention of the Governor- 
The first Despatch of the General in Council to the above Section of the new Act of Parliament, ‘and 
Court of Directors to the Go- Promised to take an early opportunity of communicating their instructions 
vernor-General, dated rq %8 to the mode in which “the wise and liberal intention of the Legislature 
June, 1814, conveying direc. in this respect should be accomplished.” Accordingly, on the 8rd June, 1814, 
pie onthe subject of educa. they despatched a letter to the Governor-General in Council upon the 
: subject. That letter appears to be the first Official Despatch addressed by 
the Court of Directors to the authorities in India, on the subject of education, and possesses much historical 
interest, as showing the earliest beginning of the State policy in regard to the nature of the measures which might 
be adopted for the education of the people of India. Some passages from the letter may be quoted here with 
advantage :— 
“In our letter of the 6th September last, in the Public Department, we directed your attention generally 
Directions as to the mode of to the 43rd Clause in the Act of the 53rd of the King, by which our Governor- 
giving effect to Sec. 48, of Sta. General in Council is empowered to direct that a sum of not less than one lac 
tute 53, Geo. IIT., 0. 155. of rupees, ont of any surplus revenues that may remain, shall be annually 
: applied to the revival and improvement of Literature, and the encouragement 
of the learned natives of India, We purpose in this Despatch to convey to you our sentiments as to the mode in 
which it will be advisable you should proceed, and the measures it may be proper you should adopt with reference 
to that subject. In the consideration of it, we have kept in view those peculiar circumstances of our political 
relation with India which, having necessarily transferred all power and preéminence from Native to European 
Agency, have rendered it incumbent upon us, from motives of policy as well as from a principle of justice, to 
consult the feelings, and even to yield to the prejudices, of the Natives, whenever it can be done with safety to our 
dominions. : 
“The clause presents two distinct propositions for consideration: First, the encouragement: of the learned 
Two objects of the Clause in Natives of India, and the revival and improvement of Literature ; secondly, the 
the Act of Parliament,—can- promotion of a knowledge of the sciences amongst the inhabitants of that 
not be gained by establishing country. Neither of these objects is, we apprehend, to be obtained through 
Colleges. the medium of public Colleges, if established under the rules, and upon a plan 
similar to those that have been founded at our Universifies, because the Natives of caste and of reputation will not 
submit to the subordination and discipline of a College; and we doubt whether it would be practicable to devise 
any specific plan which would promise the successful accomplishment of the objects under consideration. We are 
inclined to think that the mode by which the learned Hindoos might be disposed to concur with us in prosecuting 
those objects, would be by our leaving them to the practice of an usage, long established amongst them, of giving 
instruction at their own houses, and by our encouraging them in the exercise and cultivation of their talents, by - 
the stimulus of honorary marks of distinction, and in some instances by grants of pecuniary assistance. 
“Tn @ political point of view, considerable advantages might, we conceive, be made to flow from the measure 
Political aspect of Education proposed, if it should be conducted with’ due attention to the usages and habits 
with respect to the feelings of of the Natives. They are known to attach a notion of sanctity to the soil, the 
the Natives as to the sanctity buildings, and other objects of devout resort, and particularly to that at 
, of Benares. Benares, which is regarded as the central point of their religious worship, and 
as the great repository of their learning. The possession of this venerated city, to which every class and rank of 
the Hindoos is occasionally attracted, has placed in the hands of the British Government a powerful instrument of 
connexion and conciliation, especially with the Mahrattas, who are more strongly attached than any other to the 
supposed sanctity of Benares. Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we desire that your attention may be 
+ directed in an especial manner to Benares, and that you call upon your public representatives there to report to your 
what ancient establishments are still existing for the diffusion of knowledge in that city ; what branches of science 
and literature are taught there; by what means the professors and teachers are supported ; and in what way their 
present establishments might be improved to most advantage. In the pursuit of this information they Will have 
opportunities of obtaining a knowledge of individual characters, which may enable them to point out to your notice 
those natives with whom it might be desirable you should consult, and through whose instrumentality the liberal 
intentions of the Legislature might most advantageously be advanced.s.ssussessecsssessussssseeseeuen ese sen sas sessessensuas 
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“We are informed that there aré in the’ Sanscrit language many excellent systems of ethics, with Codes of 
Laws and compendiums of the duties relating to every class of the people; 
Sanskrit Learning to been- ihe study of which might be useful to those natives who may be destined for 
couraged. the Judicial Department of Government. There are also many tracts of 
merit, we are told, on the virtues of plants and drugs, and on the application of them in medicine, the knowledge 
_ of which might prove desirable to the European practitioner; and there are treatises on Astronomy and Mathema- 
ties, including Geometry and Algebra, which, though they may not add new lights to European science, might be 
made to form links of communication between the natives and the gentlemen in our service, who are attached to 
the Observatory and to the Department of Engineers, and by such intercourse the Nattves might gradually be 
led to adopt the modern improvements in those and other sciences. With a view to these several objects, we 
have determined that due encouragement should be given to such of our servants, in any of those departments, as 
may be disposed to apply themselves to the study of the Sanskrit language, and we desire that the teachers, who 
may be employed under your authority for this purpose, may be selected from those amongst the Natives who 
may have made some proficiency in the sciences in question, and that their recompeuse should be liberal. 

_ “We encourage ourselves to hope, that a foundation may in this way be laid for giving full effect in the 
course of time to the liberal intentions of the Legislature ; and we shall consider the money that may be allotted to 
this service as beneficially employed, if it should prove the means, by an improved intercourse of the Europeans with 
the Natives, to produce those reciprocal feelings of regard and respect which are essential to the permanent interests 
of the British Empire in India.” * 

Such were the earliest instructions issued by the Court of Directors to the authorities in India on the subject 

Three noticeable points in of education. They represent the embryonic or infantile stage of the policy 

the Despatch of the Court of of spreading Education and enlightenment among the people of India. Three 
Directors, dated 3rd June, important points are, however, noticeable in them: First, that they are confined 
1814. to the promotion of Sanskrit learning among the Hindus; secondly, that they 
entirely ignore the interests of the Mahomedan Community, and of their learning and sciences, contained in Arabic 
and Persian works; : and, thirdly, that they do not afford the least indication of any intention to introduce a 
knowledge of the English language, literature, and sciences among the people of India. 
At the time when the Despatch arrived, the Government of India was engaged in the war with Nepal, and 
. subsequently in tranquilising Central India, and the expense and financial 
Sree 181 Ps upon the nbarrassments entailed by these measures, prevented immediate attention 
being paid to the views of the Court of Directors in regard to education, and 
the Indian Geidacnent during this period, seems to have had no settled policy or even intention on the subject 
of education. A 
“ About this time a new stimulus began to be applied to the cause of education in India, of a nature which has‘ 
been steadily increasing in power from that day to this; which is growing, 
and of which itis impossible to foresee the result. It would unreasonably 
prolong this Note to attempt to give any history of Missionary enterprise in 
- this country, except in so far as it hears upon educational progress, but the alliance of the two had been celebrated 
in 1813, and the fruits of the alliance were now to appear. Towards the end of 1799, two Baptist Missionaries, 
Marshman and Ward, of small means and humble origin, landed in Calcutta, with the intention of joining Mr. 
Carey, who had been deputed thither by the same Society about six years previously. Being provided with no 
liconse from the East India Company, and fearful of being sent back to England, they settled themselves in the 
small Danish Settlement of Serampur. Their professed object was conversion, and if, ridicule + in England or dis- 
couragement in India could have thwarted them, their efforts would have been short-lived. Not that the Governor- 
General personally was inclined to treat them with rigour. On the contrary, Lord Wellesley appointed Mr. Carey 
Sanscrit Professor in the newly-established College of Fort William, and generally seems to have held an even balance 
between the section represented by Mr. Charles Grant and Sir John Shore on the one hand, and the anti-educational 
party on the other. In 1807, however, the little colony had a narrow escape. Certain addresses to the Hindus and 
Mussalmans, published at Serampore, and marked by more fervour than discretion, attracted the attention of ‘Lord 
Minto’s Government, and an order was passed that the Press, and those who maintained it, should be removed to 
surveillance at Calcutta. The order was withdrawn at the instance of the Danish Government, and on the 
receipt of a temperate and respectful memorial from the missionaries, who regretted the publications complained 


Missionary movement in be- 
half of education. 
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of, and promised to issue no more of a similar character. But the warning was unmistakeable, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Government were approved by the Court of Directors, in a despatch (dated 7th September, 1808) 
which contains their first declaration of strict religious neutrality, and of the refusal to add the influence of 
authority to any attempt made to propagate the Christian religion. From that date until the renewal of the 
Charter in 1813, the Mission was contemptuously tolerated by the local authorities ; but its labours were incessant, 
it continued the Printing Press, and edited a series of Vernacular works for educational purposes, and by 1815, it _ 
had established no less than 20 schools in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, containing about 800 native children. 
The Calcutta Benevolent Institution, founded in 1809, for the instruction of poor Christian and other children, 
still remains as a monument of the Mission’s exertions. 
“ On his return from the North-Western Provinces, Lord Moira issued, on the 2nd October, 1815, a Minute 
pea ted Raueatioaal declaring his. solicitude.for the moral and intellectual condition of the Natives, 
Minuto of 2nd October, 1815. and his anxiety to see established and maintained some system of public 
education. He thought that the humble but valuable class of village school- 
masters claimed the first place in the discussion, and that the efforts of Government should be directed to the. 
improvement of existing tuition, and to the diffusion of it to places and persons now out of its reach. The Minute 
was followed by a direct application to the Court of Directors for permission to encourage schools formed on 
principles altogether different from the Oriental Institutions, which alone, up to that date, had enjoyed the regular 
support of Government. In November, 1815, Lord Moira visited the little colony at Serampore, a step worth 
recording, as the first kind of direct encouragement, which Missionary effort in behalf of education had received 


from a Governor-General df India.”* 


CHAPTER VI. 


ORIGIN OF ENGLISH EDUCATION.—THE “ VIDYALAYA ” OR ANGLO-INDIAN COLLEGE 
FOUNDED BY HINDUS OF CALCUTTA IN 1816.—RAJA RAM MOHUN ‘ROY’S 
ADVOCACY OF ENGLISH EDUCATION.—-COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA IN 1823—ITS 
PROCEEDINGS UP TO THE END OF 1881. 


The subject of Education seems to have been regarded with much apathy by the authorities in India at the 

time when the Court of Directors sent their first Eductional Despatch of 

ment towards English Edu- 1814, and ee significant measures Seem to have been adopted for some years 

cation, and zeal ofthe advanced to fulfil the intentions of the Act of Parliament abovementioned. The more 

Hindus who founded the advanced section of the Hindu community, however, seem to have been alive 

“Vidyalaya,” or Anglo-Indian 45 the expediency and benefit of introducing a Imowledge of the English 
College at Calcutta in 1818. : ; ; Hite 

literature and sciences among their countrymen, and in the year 1816 some 

of the native gentlemen of Calcutta, possessing wealth, intelligence, and public spirit, associated together and 


Apathy of the Indian Govern- 


L 


subscribed a capital sum of Rs. 113,179, to found a Seminary for the instruction of the sons of Hindus in the . 


European and Asiatic languages and sciences. The institution was called the Vidyalaya or Anglo-Indian Colle; e, 
and represents the first effort made by the natives of India themselves, for the education of their children in the 
English language and literature. The origin of the institution is extremely interesting, and may be described in 
the words of Kev. A. Duff, D.D., in his evidence before a Select Committee of the House of Lords, on the 3rd 
June, 1853. He said :— ; 
“English Education was in a manner forced upon the British Government; it did not itself spontaneously 
Origin of F- ish Education originate it. The system of English Education commenced in the following very 
‘in India. - David Hare simple way in Bengal. There were two persons who had to do with it; one was 
Sud. Raja Ra Wohun Roy. Mr. David Hare, and the other was a N: ative, Ram Mohun Roy. In the year 
* Education in British India, prior to 1854, By Arther Howell, Esquire, pp. 8,9. 
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1815, they were in consultation one evening with a few friends, as to what should be done with a view 
to the elevation of the native mind and character. Ram Mohun Roy’s proposition was that they should 
establish an Assembly, or. Convocation, in which, what are called the higher or purer dogmas of Vedantism 
or ancient. Hinduism, might be taught; in short, the Pantheism of the Vedas, or their Upanishads, but what 
Ram Mohun Roy delighted to call by the more genial title of Monotheism. Mr. David Hare was a watch-maker 
_in Caleutita, an ordinary illiterate man himself; but being a man of great energy and strong practical sense, he 
said the plan should be to institute an English School, or College, for the instruction of native youth. Accord- 
ingly, he soon drew up, and issued a circular on the subject, which gradually attracted the attention of the leading 
Europeans, and among others, of the Chief Justice, Sir Hyde Hast. Being led to consider the proposed measure, 
he entered heartily into it, and gota meeting of European gentlemen assembled in May 1816. He invited also 
some of the influential Natives to attend. Then it was unanimously agreed that they should commence an in- 
stitution for the teaching of English to the children of the higher classes, to be designated ‘The Hindu College of 
Caleutta.’. A large Joint Committee of Europeans and Natives was appointed to carry the design into effect. 
In the beginning of 1817 the College, or rather school, was opened; and it was the very first English Seminary in 
Bengal, or even in India, as faras I know. In the Joint Committee there was a preponderance of Natives ; 
and partly from their inexperience and inaptitude, and partly from their absurd prejudices, and jealousies, it 
was not very well managed nor very successful. Indeed, had it not been for the untiring perseverance of Mr. Hare, 
it would have soon come to an end. The number of pupils enrolled at its first opening was but small, not exceed- 
ing 20; and even, all along, for the subsequent five or six years, the number did not rise above 60 or 70. Thgn it 
was, when they were well nigh in a state of total wreck, and most of the Europeans had retired from the manage- 
ment in disgust, that Mr. Hare and a few others resolved to apply to the Government for help, as the only means 
of saving the sinking Institution from irretrievable ruin. The Government, when thus appealed to, did come 
forward and proffer its aid, upon certain reasonable terms and conditions ; and it was in this way that the British 
Government was first brought into active participation in the cause of English Education.” * 
The Institution grew in popularity, and soon claimed superiority over any other Seminary (such as Missionary 
Popularity and success of Schools, &c.) affording instruction to the Natives in the English language. The 
the “ Vidyalaya,” or Indian Report of 1825 gives a still more favourable view of the general character of 
College. the Institution, the benefits of which the most respectable classes of the 
native community of Calcutta had evinced a disposition to secure to their children, by sending them to pay for 
their education,—a state of things ascribed principally to “ the diffusion of liberal ideas, and to the confidence felt 
by the parents of the pupils to the present system of management.” The number of scholars was stated at 200, 
and it was added that, so long as such a number, all respectably connected, “ can be trained in useful knowledge 
and the English language, a great improvement may be contidently anticipated in the intellectual character of the 
principal inhabitants of Calcutta.”+ The reports of. 1827 and 1828 state that “ The studies in this Institution were 
natural and experimental philosophy, chemistry, mathematics, algebra, Tytler’s Elements of General History, 
Russell's Modern Europe, with Milton and Shakespeare; that the progress of the students had been satisfactory ; 
that it had increased gradually, and was in the year 1828, greater than in any preceding year ”—the number of 
- students having gradually risen to 436. 
Nor was Caleutta the only place where the Hindus evinced their desire to advance English Education among 
An advanced Hindu, Joyna- their countrymen. “ When the Governor-General visited the Upper Provinces 
rein Ghossal, founds an Eng- in 1814, Joynarain Ghossal, an inhabitant of Benares, presented @ petition to 
lish School at Benares, in1818. his Lordship, with proposals for establishing a school in the neighbourhood of 
that city, and requesting that Government would receive in deposit the sum of Rs. 20,000, the legal interest of 
which, together with the revenue arising from certain lands, he wished to be appropriated to the expense of the 
Institution. The design meeting with the approbation of Government, Joynarain Ghossal was acquainted there- 
with. Accordingly, in July 1818, he founded his school, appointing to the management thereof, the Rev. D. Corrie, 
Corresponding Member of the Calcutta Church Missionary Society, and a member of their Committee, and at the 
same time constituting the members of that Committee trustees.”§ In this school the English, Persian, Hindustani 
and Bengali languages were taught, and in April 1825, the son of the founder enhanced the endowment by a dons. 


tion of Rs. 20,000. : baa 


bed Printed Parliamentary Papers (1882- 58) : Second Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords a} dian Territories, 
pp. 48, 49. 
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Thus whilst the Hindus were showing readiness, zeal, and. generosity towards the spread of English ‘edaea 
Inactivity of the Mahome. on among their countrymen, even at such an early period, the Mahomedans * 
dans as to English Education. seem to have remained completely dormant, and indeed, took up a hostile 
The Calcutta School-book So- attitude towards the progress of English education among them, as will be 
ciety formed in 1817. shown later on. Among other efforts which were made on behalf of educa- 
tion was the foundation of the Calcutta School-book Society. “This institution had its origin in the year 1817, ~ 
and was formed with a view to the promotion of the moral and intellectual improvement, of the Natives, by the 
diffusion among them of useful elementary knowledge. The plan of the Society carefully excludes all means 
calculated to excite religious controversy ; and its affairs are conducted by a Committee composed of English 
gentlemen, Mahomedans, and Hindus, in about equal proportions. In May, 1821, the Society, having at that time 
put into circulation 126,446 copies of various useful works, found its finances in so low a state as to render it 
necessary to seek assistance from the Government, which assistance was immediately granted, to the extent of 
Rs. 7,000. An annual grant of Rs. 6,000, in aid of the Institution, was_ also ordered, accompanied by the most 
unreserved expression of the Government’s satisfaction with the plan and object of the Society, and with the ‘ 
mode in which its affairs appeared to have been conducted.” * 7 
The most significant measure adopted by Government at that period was the foundation of the Calcutta 
The Calcutta Sanskrit Col- Hindu Sanskrit College, in lieu of the two Colleges in Nuddea and .Tirhoot, 
lege founded by Government which had been projected in Lord Minto’s Minute of 1811, from which pas- 
at the suggestion of Mr. H. H. sages have already been quoted in this work. “ On the 21st of August, 1821, 
Wilson, in 1822. the Governor-General in Council having taken into consideration the state of 
the projected Institutions for the advancement of Hindu Literature in Nuddea and Tirhoot, the failure of which 
appearing to admit of no doubt, it was considered that the Government was relieved from the pledge given in 
1811, for the establishment of those institutions. A communication from Mr. H. H. Wilson, a member of the 
Benares Committee, was at the same time brought upon record, containing several reasons for abandoning the 
design of forming Colleges in Nuddea and Tirhoot, and suggesting instead thereof, the foundation at the Presi- 
dency of a similar Institution to that of Benares, but upon a larger scale. The necessity for European Superin- 
tendence, the facility with which it might be obtained in Calcutta, the accessibility of that city to all parts of 
India, together with several other reasons suggested by Mr. Wilson, determined the Governor-General in Council 
to adopt the measure proposed by that gentleman, and establish in Calcutta a Hindu College similar to that at 
Bonares, under a Committee of Superintendence.” + 7 
During this period the subject of education appears to have engaged special attention of the Government, : 
. and active measures were adopted to place public instruction upon an orga- 
_Committee of Public Instruc- nized footing as a part of the state administration, “ On the 17th July 
tion appointed at Calcutta in < im : ‘ Pi i 
1823. 1823, the Governor-General in Council took into consideration a Note or 
Memorandum, on the subject of Education and of the improvement of the morals 
of the Natives of India, which had been prepared and submitted to them by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, their Secretary 
in the Territorial Department, and which is recorded on the proceedings of that date. In pursuance of suggestions 
contained in the paper abovementioned, the Bengal Government resolved to form a General Committee of Public 
Instraction at the Presidency, for the purpose of ascertaining the state of education in the territories under the 
Bengal Presidency, and of the public institutions, designed for its promotion, and of ‘considering, and from 
time to time submitting to Government the suggestion of such measures as it might appear expedient to adopt 
with a view to the. better instruction of the people, to the introduction among them of useful knowledge, 
and.4o the improvement of their moral character.’ *t The annual sum of one lac of rupees, which by the Act of 
Parliauent, 53, Geo. III, C. 155, was appropriatéd to the purposes of education, was placed at the disposal 


of the Jommittee, which from this period must * — ~--7.* —=. of the Government in everything 
that cacerns public instruction. — 
Son after the Committee had entered ficant event occurred, which, on the & 
one hz: f t and enli 
V st significant Protest by a f advancement an en ightenment 
en} itened Hindus, through °° i -ndus of Bengal had arrived, in regard 
Be Ram Mohun Roy, in 1823, to +h ge of English literature and Sciences, 
- 8& it expenditure of Money _- comparative apathy of the Government 


or Loskrit Learning insteac™ 


gli li 
/ inglish Education. glish language and literature among the 


«8 of Calcutta were foremost in founding 
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the Vidyalaya, or Anglo-Indian College, in 1816, for educating their sons in the English language, literature and 
sciences, so they were now foremost in protesting against the measures which the Government was then adopting 
to devote further funds to the promotion of Sanskrit learning in the Sanskrit College at Caleutta, “In December 
1823, (Raja} Ram Mohun Roy addressed the Governor-General, in the name of his countrymen, expressing an opinion 
adverse to the supposed object of the British Government, in the foundation of this College in Calcutta, which he 

_ considered as calculated only to perpetuate a species of literature, which was, in his judgment, and that of those 

~ whom he represented, utterly worthless, and recommending, instead thereof, the employment of Europeans of 
character to instruct the Natives of India in mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, and those 
other useful sciences, which the nations of Europe had carried to a pitch of perfection, that had raised them above 
the inhabitants of other parts of the world. (Raja) Ram Mohun Roy particularly adverted to that period in the 
history of Great Britain, when Lord Bacon is considered, as having by his writings, set aside the legendary lore of 
the dark ages, and introduced true science in its stead.” * , 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy was a distingvished patriot, having the improvement of his countrymen sincerely at 
heart, and was sufficiently well acquainted, both with Oriental and European 
literature, to be able to form a correct opinion of their relative value. Speak- 
ing of him, and of his address to Lord Amherst, against Oriental studies, 
Bishop Heber, in a letter to Sir Wilmot Harton, dated March, 1824, published in the Appendix, to his Journal, said : 
“Ram Mohun Roy, a learned Native, who has sometimes been called, though, I fear, without reason, a Christian, 
remonstrated against this system last year, in a paper which he sent me to be put into Lord Ambherst’s hands, and 


Bishop Heber’s opinion of 
Raja Ram Mobun Roy. 


which, for its good English, good sense, and forcible arguments, is a real curiosity, as coming from an Asiatic.” 
The Memorial fully deserves the eulogium bestowed on it by Bishop Heber, and, as it is an important document, 
throwing light upon the mode of thought and educational aims, it may be quoted here with advantage, in extenso. 
The Memorial runs thus :— 
“To His Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Amherst, Governor-General in Council. 


“My Lorp, 


Humbly reluctant as the natives of India are to obtrude upon the notice of Government the sentiments 
they entertain on any public measure, there are circumstances when silence would be carrying this respectful feel- 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s Me- ing to culpable excess. The present rulers of India, coming from a distance. 
morial, in favour of English of many thousand miles, to govern a people whose language, literature, 
Education, presented to Lord manners, customs, and ideas, are almost entirely new and strange to them, 
Amberst in 1628, cannot easily become so intimately acquainted with their real cirenmstances 
as the natives of the country are themselves. We should, therefore, be guilty of a gross dereliction of duty to 
ourselves, and afford our rulers just ground of complaint at our apatky, did we omit, on occasions of importance 
like the present, to supply them with such accurate information as mightsenable them to devise and adopt 
measures calculated to be beneficial to the country, and thus second, by our local knowledge and experience, their 
declared benevolent intentions for its improvements. 

“The establishment of a new Sanskrit School in Calcutta evinces the laudable desire of Government to im- 
prove the natives of India by education,—a blessing for which they must ever be grateful ; and every well-wisher of 
the human race roust be desirous that the efforts made to promote it should be guided by the most enlightened 
principles, so that the stream of intelligence may flow in the most useful channels, 

“When this seminary of learning was proposed, we understood that the Government in England had orderew 
a considerable sum of money to be annually devoted to the instruction of its Indian subjects. We were filled with 
sanguine hopes that this sum would be laid out in employing European gentlemen of talents and educat’ 


instruct the natives of India in mathe~ \tacon}—Lemistry, anatomy, and other useful sci 


which the nations of Europe have c: 4 has raised them above the inhabita 
other parts of the world. 

“While we looked forward wit 1owledge thus promised to the risin; 
tation, our hearts were filled with By atitude ; we already offered up thr 
Providence for inspiring the most gene * the West with the glorious aml 
planting in Asia the arts and sciences of : 

“We find that the Government are " Hindu Pundits, to im, %p. 
knowledge as is already current in India those which existed in E 
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‘before the time of Lord Bacon) can only be expected to load. the minds of youth with grammatical ‘niceties and 
metaphysical distinctions, of little or no practical use to the possessors or to Society. The pupils will there acquire 
what was known two thousand years ago, with the addition of vain and empty subtilties since produced by 
speculative men, such as is already commonly taught in all parts of India. : 

“The Sanskrit language, so difficult that almost a lifetime is necessary for its acquisition, is well-known to 
have been for ages a lamentable check on the diffusion of knowledge; and the learning concealed under this 
almost impervious veil, is far from sufficient to reward the labour of acquiring it. But if it were thought neces- 
sary to perpetuate this language for the sake of the portion of valuable information it contains, this might be 
much more easily accomplished by other means than the establishment of a new Sanskrit College ; for there have 
been always, and are now, numerous professors of Sanskrit in the different parts of the country, engaged in teaching 
this language as well as the other branches of literature which are to be the object of the riew Seminary. There- 
fore, their more diligent cultivation, if desirable, would be effectually promoted by holding out premiums, and grant- 
ing certain allowances to their most eminent professors, who have already undertaken, on their own account, to teach 
them, and would by such rewards be stimulated to still greater exertions, 

“From these considerations, as the sum set apart for the instruction of the natives of India was intended 
by the Government in England for the improvement of its Indian subjects, I beg leave to state, with due deference 
to your Lordship’s exalted situation, that if the plan now adopted be followed, it will completely defeat the 
object proposed ; since no improvement can be expected from inducing young men to consume a dozen of years 
of the most valuable period: of their lives in acquiring the niceties of Byakaran, or Sanskrit grammar. For in- 
stance, in learning to discuss such points as the following: khad, signifying to eat, khaduti, he, or she, or it eats ; 
query, whether does khaduti, taken’as a whole, convey the meaning he, she, or it eats, or are separate parts of this 
meaning conveyed by distinctions of the words? As if, in the English language, it were asked, how much mean- 
ing is there in the eat, how much in the s? and is the whole meaning of the word conveyed by these two portions 
of it distinctly, or by them taken jointly ? 

“Neither can much improvement arise from such speculations as the following, which are the themes suggested 
by. the Vedant:—In what manner is the soul absorbed into the Deity ? What relation does it bear to the divine 
essence? Nor will youths be fitted to be better members of Society by the Vedantic doctrines, which teach them 
to believe that all visible things have no real existence ; that as father, brother, &c., have no actual entity, they con- 
sequently deserve no real affection, and, therefore, the sooner we escape from them, and leave the world, the better. 
Again, no essential benefit can be derived by the student of the Mimangsa, from knowing what it is that makes the 
killer of a goat sinless on pronouncing certain passages of the Vedant, and what is the real nature and operative 
influence of passages of the Vedas, &e. 

“The student of the Nyayushastra cannot be said tf? have improved his mind after he has learned from it into 
how many ideal classes the objects in the Universe are divided, and what speculative relation the soul bears to the 
body, the body to the soul, the eye to the ear, &. 

“Tn order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility of encouraging such imaginary learning as above 
characterized, I beg your Lordship will be pleased to compare the state of science and literature in Europe before 
the time of Lord Bacan with the progress of knowledge made since he wrote. 

“Tf it had been intended to keep the British nation in ignorance of real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy 
would not have been allowed to displace the system of the school-men, which was the best calculated to perpetuate 
ignorance. In the same manner the Sanskrit system of education would be the best calculated to keep this country 
in darkness, if such had been the policy of the British Legislature. But as the improvement of the native population 
is the object of the Government, it will consequently promote » more liberal and enlightened system of instruction ; 
embracing mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, with other useful sciences, which may be accom- 
plished with the sum proposed, by employing a few gentlemen of talents and learning, educated in Europe, and 
providing a College furnished with the necessary books, instruments, and other apparatus. 

“Tn representing this subject to your Lordship, I conceive myself discharging a solemn duty which I owe to 
my countrymen, and also to that enlightened sovereign and legislature which have extended their benevolent care 
to this distant land, actuated by a desire to improve its inhabitants, and, therefore, humbly trust you will excuse 
the berty I have taken in thus expressing my sentiments to your Lordship. 


“T have the honour, &c., 
(Signed) Ram Mouun Roy,” * 


: ® Trevelyan, on the Education of the People of India, pp. 65-71. 
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¥ The Government of Bengal regarded this letter as having been penned under a somewhat erroneous im-* 
: ; : pression respecting the views of Government in the establishment of the 
Rips peace disregarded g,,.ckrit College, but forwarded the letter to the Committee of Public In- 
struction for their information. The fate it met with may be conjectured from 
the spirit which then animated that body. The Memorial remained unanswered, and the design of founding a new 

Sanskrit College was carried into execution. d 
The question as to the nature of the studies to be encouraged in India, appears to have been the subject of 
Views of the Court of Di- consideration by the Court of Directors, on an occasion when the Bengal 
rectors as to the nature of the Government had reported certain measures adopted by it for the reform of 
studies, in their Despatch of the existing Oriental Colleges, and the establishment of the new Sanskrit 
18th February, 1824. College, at Calcutta. The Despatch* of the Court of Directors to the 
/ Bengal Government, dated the 18th February, 1824, contains observations, as follows :— 

“The ends proposed in the institution of the Hindoo College, and the same may be affirmed of the Mahomedan, 

were two: the first, to make a favourable impression, by our encouragement 

Useful knowledge to be en- of their literature, upon the minds of the Natives ; and the second, to promote 

couraged, useful learning. , You acknowledge that if the plan has had any effect of the 
former kind, it has had none of the latter ; and you add, that ‘it must be feared that the discredit attaching to such 
a failure has gone far to destroy the influence which the liberality of the endowment would otherwise have had,” 

«We have from time to time been assured that these Colleges, though they had not till then been useful, 
were, in consequence of proposed arrangements, just about to become so; and we have received from you # similar 
prediction on the present occasion. . 

“ We are by no means sanguine in our expectation that the slight reforms which you have proposed to intro- 
duce will be followed by much improvement; and we agree with you in certain doubts, whether a greater degree 
of activity, even if it were produced, on the part of the masters, would, in present circumstances, be attended 
with the most desirable results. 

“ With respect to the sciences, it is worse than a waste of time to employ persons either to teach or to learn 
; them, in the state in which they are found in the Oriental books. As far as 
any historical documents may be found in the Oriental languages, what is 

desirable is, that they should be translated, and this, it is evident, will best be accomplished by Europeans, who have 
acquired the requisite knowledge. Beyond these branches, what remains in Oriental literature is poetry, but it 
has never been thought necessary to establish Colleges for the cultivation of poetry ; nor is it certain that this 
would be the most effectual expedient for the attainment of the end. In the meantime, we wish you to be fully 
apprized of our zeai for the progress and improvement of éducation among the Natives of India, and of our will- 
ingness to make considerable sacrifices to that important end, if proper means for the attainment of it could be 
pointed out tous. But we apprehend that the plan of the institutions, to the improvement of which our attention 
| is now directed; was originally and fundamentally erroneous. The great end should not have been to teach Hindoo 


Oriental sciences useless. 


learning, or Mahomedan learning, but useful learning. No doubt, in teaching useful learning to the Hindoos or 

* Mahomedans, Hindoo media or Mahomedan media, as far as they were found most effectual, would have been proper. 
to be employed, and Hindoo and Mahomedan prejudices would have needed to be consulted, while every thing 
which was useful in Hindoo or Mahomedan literature, it would have been proper to retain ; nor would there have. 
been any insuperable difficulty in introducing, under these reservations, a system of instruction, from which great 
advantage might have been derived. In professing, on the other hand, to establish seminaries for the purpose of 
teaching mere Hindoo, or mere Mahomedan literature, you bound yourselves to teach a great deal of what was fri- 
yolous, not a little of what was purely mischievous, and a small remainder, indeed, in which utility was in any way 
concerned. We think that you have taken, upon the whole, a rational view of what is best to be done. Jn the 
institutions which exist on a particular footing, alterations should not be introduced more rapidly than a due regard 
to existing interests and feelings will dictate, at the same time, that incessant endeavours should be used to super- 
sede what is useless or worse, in the present course of study, by what your better knowledge will recommend.”+ 

* *  Whe'letter of the Court of Directors, from which these extracts have been taken, was communicated by the 
Bengal Government to the Committee of Public Instruction,..who in reply, submitted some observations, which 


may be quoted here, as showing the views then entertained by them in regard to the principles and nature, 


is said to have been drafted by Mr. James Mill, the philosophical historian of British India, who was then 


* The Despatch ie 


employed in the India Office. 
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of the education entrusted to their supervision and control. They defend their views in a letter,* dated the 
Observations on the ‘above 18th August, 1824, addressed to Lord Amherst, Governor-Geneval in Council. 
Despatch by the Committee of They observe :— i 
Public Instruction, in their “In the first place, without denying that the object of introducing Euro- 
letter to Government, dated pean literature and science may have been somewhat too long overlooked, it 
18th August, 1824. may be questioned whether the Government could originally have founded. 
any other seminaries than those which it actually established, viz., the Madressa, to teach Mahomedan Literature 
and law, and the Benares College, to teach Sanscrit literature and Hindoo law. Those Colleges were founded for 
Mahomedans and Hindoos, respectively, and would have been of little value to either, if they had proposed to teach 
what neither were disposed to learn. It may be added—What else had the Government to offer on any extensive 
scale ? What means existed of communicating anything but Mahomedan and Hindoo literature, either by teachers 
or books ? It was, therefore, a case of necessity ; and almost all that the Government, in instituting @ seminary 
for the higher classes, could give, or the people would accept, through such a channel, was Oriental literature, 
Mahomedan or Hindoo. Instruction in the English language and literature could have been attempted only on the 
most limited scale, and as they could not, we apprehand, have been at all introduced into seminaries designed for 
the general instruction of the educated and influential classes of the N; atives, the success of the attempt may well 
be doubted. bd = = + * * * * * * 
“Tn proposing the improvement of men’s minds, it is first necessary to secure their conviction that such v 
improvement is desirable. Now, however satisfied we may ‘feel that the Native subjects of this Government 
stand in need of improved instruction, yet every one in the habit ofscommunicating with both the learned and, 
unlearned classes, must be well aware that they continue to hold Har pean literature and science in very slight 
estimation. A knowledge of English, for the purpose of gaining a livelihood is, to a certain extent, a popular 
attainment ; and a few of the Natives employed by Europeans, accustomed to an intimate intercourse with their 
masters, may perceive that their countrymen have something in the way of practical science to learn. These impres- 
“ sions, however, are still very partial, and the Maulayi and Pundit, satisfied with his own learning, is little inqui- 
sitive as to anything beyond it, and is not disposed to regard the literature and science of the West as worth 
the labour of attainment. As long as this is the case, and we cannot anticipate the very near extinction of such, 
prejudice, any attempt to enforce an acknowledgment of the superiority of intellectual produce amongst the Natives 
of the West, could only create dissatisfaction, and would deter those whose improvement it is most important to 
‘promote, as the best means of securing a more general amelioration, the members of the literary classes, from 
availing themselves of the beneficence of the Government, by placing themselves within the reach of instruction, 
* * * * * * * * * * * 
“Without wishing to enhance the value of Oriental studies beyond a fair and just standard, we must beg 
further permission to state, that in our judgment the Honourable Court has been led to form an estimate of their 
extent and merits not strictly accurate. The Honourable Court are pleased to observe, that ‘it is worse than 
a waste of time’ to employ persons either to teach or learn the sciences, in the state in which they are found in 
Oriental books. This position is of so comprehensive a nature, that it obviously requires a considerable modifi- 
cation, and the different branches of science intended to be incladed in it, must be particulay*<ed, before a corrert - 
appreciation can be formed of their absolute and comparative value. The metaphysicr > .as four 
Sanskrit aud Arabic writings, are, we believe, fully as worthy of being studied in those ~ 
Tho Arithmetic and Algebra of the Hindoos lead to the same results, and are ground 
as those of Europe; and in the Madressa, the elements of mathametical sciences v 
Euclid ; law, a principal object of study in all the institutions, is one of vital impor 
of the country, and language is the ground-work upon which all future improv 
To diffuse a knowledge of these things, language and law especially, cannot 1 
time; and, with unfeigned deference to the Honourable Court, we most respec 
attention, that in the stated estimate of the value of the Oriental science: 
‘have escaped their consideration.” + 
_ Whilst holding these views, the first measures of the Committee 
Measures adopted by Com- organization of the Sanskrit Co" 
career Pe Taatruction’ ment at Calcutta, to take und 
aac College at Delhi in 1e29. Vé@yalaya or Anglo-Indian ( 
° * Printed Parliamentary Papers: Sizth Report of the Select Committee 
pp. 18-20. 
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founded so far back as 1816, by the voluntary contributions of the Hindoo gentry for the education of their youth 
in English literature and science. The Committee also founded two entirely new Colleges, one at Agra in 1823, 
and another about the same time at Delhi, for the cultivation of Oriental literature. lts further measures were 
“to commence the printing of Sanskrit and Arabic books on a great scale, besides liberally encouraging such 
undertakings by others ; and to employ an accomplished Oriental scholar in translating European scientific works 
.into Arabic, upon which undertaking large sums were subsequently expended. English classes were afterwards 
established in connection with the Mahomedan and Sanskrit Colleges at Calcutta, the Sanskrit College at Benares, 
and the Agra College; and a separate institution was founded at Delhi, in 1829, for the cultivation of Western 
learning, in compliance with the urgent solicitation of the authorities at that place.”* 
.« At this stage it is important to consider the exact nature of the educational policy which the Court of Direc- 
Firstindicationsofthe Policy tors had in view. It has already been shown, that in their earlier Despatches 
of English Education in the no stress was laid upon the promulgation of English education among the 
Court of Directors’ Despatch, patives of India. Almost the first indication of their change of policy in 
dated 29th September, 1830. favour of Euglish education is to be found in a letter addressed by them to 
the Governor-General in Council of Bengal, dated the 29th September 1830, from which the following extracts are 
sufficiently important to be quoted. After a review of the state of the several Colleges which had been placed 
under the supervision and control of the Committee of Public Instruction, the letter goes on to say :— 

“ Such having been the success of the seminaries for native education already established, and the proficiency 
as well as the number of the students at each, receiving every year a considerable increase, those institutions must 
now annually send forth a number of stud’ats, who have learned all which the Colleges where they were educated 
are adequate, on their present footing, to ach; and it is therefore of the greatest importance, that to these and to 
others of the native youth, the means should be afforded of cultivating the English language and literature, and 
acquiring a knowledge of European science, and a familiarity with European ideas, in a higher degree than has yet 
been within their power. The documents now under review afford most gratifying proofs that a scheme of this ex- 
tended nature would now be warmly welcomed by the higher ranks of the Natives under your Government. Of 
the spirit which prevails in the Lower Provinces, the establishment and success of the Anglo-Indian College is 
sufficient evidence. And we learn with extreme pleasure the opinion of the General Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion, partly founded on the personal observation and inquiries of several of their members, that ‘the time has 
arrived when English tuition will be widely acceptable to the Natives in the Upper Provinces.’ 

“Your attention has been avxiously directed to the means of accomplishing this object, and, in particular, 
to the comparative expediency of establishing separate English colleges, or of enlarging the plan of the existing 
institutions, so as to render them adequate to that more extensive purpose. You have transmitted to us several 
most interesting communications from the General Committee of Public Instruction, and from the Local Com- 
mittee of the Delhi College, on this question. - 

« Both the Committees give a decided preference to the plan of establishing separate Colleges for the study 

of English, and for the cultivation of European knowledge, through the 

_\ ‘Separate Colleges for the medium of the English language. They urge, that a thorough knowledge 
Study of English of English can only be acquired by Natives through a course of study, begin- 
tinued for many years; that the knowledge of our language and of European science, 
- a course of education mainly directed to other objects, would not contribute in any 
nent of the native character and intellect; while the native languages and literature 
as a subordinate branch of education, in an English college ; and: that anything 

“mropean knowledge is most advantageously taught through the European languages, 

tion, that, when so taught, it comes into less direct collision with the sacred books 


early 


seen ‘convinced, and you have accordingly authorized the establishment of an 
+ Benares. The project of establishing one at Calcutta seems to have been 
‘lege, under its present superintendence, being found capable of answering 

s : 

than is attached by the two Committees, to the amount of useful 
Tatives, through their own languages, we fully concur with them in 
wage a large number of the Natives to acquire a thorough know- 

or tone and better spirit of European literature, can produce their 
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full effect only on those who become familiar with them in the original languages. While, too, we agree with the 
Committee that the higher branches of science may be more advantageously studied in the languages of Europe, 
than in translations into the Oriental tongues, it is also to be considered that the fittest persons for translating 
English scientific books, or for putting their substance into a shape adapted to Asiatic students, are Natives who 
have studied profoundly the original works. 

“On these grounds we concur with you in thinking it desirable that the English course of education should be 
kept separate from the course of Oriental study at the native Colleges, and should be attended for the most part 
by a different set of students. This, however, does not necessarily imply that the two courses of study should be 
prosecuted in two separate institutions. At the Agra College the Persian and the Hindoo branches are perfectly 
distinct, and though some of the students are attached to both departments, the greater number confine themselves 
to one or the other. If an English department were similarly attached to that College, or to the College at Delhi, 
the English language and literature might be taught classically, and the sciences might be taught in English, not- / 
withstanding that studies of another character were pursued within the same walls. * * * * * * 

“ While we thus approve and sanction the measures which you propose for diffusing a knowledge of the Eng- 

lish language, and the study of European science through its medium, we 

English Scionce may be en- ast at the same time put you on your guard against a disposition of which 
couraged by translations. > . ; . : 

we perceive some traces in the General Committee, and still more in the local 

Committee of Delhi, to underrate the importance of what may be done to spread nseful knowledge among the 


Natives through the medium of books and oral instruction in their own languages. That more complete education 


which is to commence by @ thorough study of the English language, can be placed within the reach of a very small 
proportion of the Natives of India; but intelligent Natives who have been thus educated, may, as teachers in 
colleges and schools, or as the writers or translators of useful books, contribute in an eminent degree to the more 
general extension among their countrymen of a portion of the acquirements which they have themselves gained, 
and may communicate in some degree to the native literature, and to the minds of the native community, that im- 
proved spirit which it is to be hoped they will themselves have imbibed from the influence of European ideas aud 
sentiments. You should cause it to be generally known that every qualified Native who will zealously devote him- 
self to this task, will be held in high honour by you ; that every assistance and encouragement, pecuniary or other- 
wise, which the case may require, will be liberally afforded ; and that no service which it is in the power of a Native 
to render to the British Government, will be more highly acceptable.” + | * * * * 
* * * * * * * * * * * * 
“In the meantime we wish you to be fully assured, not only of our anxiety that thé judicial offices to which” 
arnt bo ona ars Rr Sh had ery eb of or a 
Public Service. : BO Sr wm porvance..an 
trust. There is no point of view in which we look with greater interest at the 
exertions you are now making for the instruction of the Natives, than as being calculated to raise up a class of 
persons qualified, by their intelligence and morality, for high employments in the Civil Administration of India. As 
the means of bringing about this most desirable object, we rely chiefly on their becoming, through a familiarity 
with European literature and science, imbued with the ideas and feelings of civilized Europe, on the general cultiva- 
tion of their understandings, and specifically on their instruction on the principles of morals and general jurispru- 
dence. We wish you to consider this as our deliberate view of the scope and end to which all our endeavours with 
respect to the education of the Natives should refer. And the active spirit of benevolence, guided by judgment, 
which has hitherto characterized your exertions, assures us of your ready and zealous co-operation towards. an end 
which we have so deeply. at heart. . : 
“With a view to give the Natives an additional motive to the acquisition of the English language, you have it 
in contemplation gradually to introduce English as the language of public 
business in all its departments ; and you have determined to begin at once by 
adopting the practice of corresponding in English with all Native Princes or 
persons of rank who are known to understand that language, or to have persons about them who understand it. 
From the meditated change in the language of public business,’ including judicial proceedings, you anticipate 
several collateral advantages, the principal of which is, that the judge, or other European officer, being thoroughly 
: acquainted with the language in which the proceedings are held, will be, and appear to be, less dependeyt upon the 
Natives by whom he is surrounded, and those Natives will, in consequence, enjoy fewer opportunities of bribery or 
Sther undue emolument. 


English to be gradually 
R| adopted in official business. 
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“Tf the question were solely between retaining the Persian as the language of public business and replacing it 
by the English, the change would not be primd facie decidedly objectionable, and we should willingly rely upon 
‘your judgment and superior local knowledge as a security that its. advantages and inconveniences would be duly 
weighed. But if any change be made in the existing practice, it is deserving of great consideration, whether that 
change ought not rather i” be the adoption of the Vernacular language than of our own, as the language at least of 


- judicial proceedings. 


“Tt is highly important that justice should be administered in a language familiar to the judge, but it is of 

: i, no less importance that it should be administered in a language familiar to the 

oe ee ir sipeciatay litigant parties, to their Vakeels, and to the people at large; and it is easier for 

the judge to acquire the language of the people than for the people to acquire 

the language of the judge. You are indeed partly influenced by a desire to render this last acquirement more 

common; but the poorer classes, who are the parties concerned in the great majority of the cases which come 

before our courts, cannot be expected to learn a foreign language, and we, therefore, are of opinion, that at least 

the proceedings of the Courts of Justice should be excepted from the practice which you propose gradually to in- 

troduce, and be conducted in the Vernacular language of the particular zillah, or district, unless, upon considera- 
tion, you should see good reasons for adhering to the present practice.” 

While such was the policy in regard to education laid down by the Court of Directors in their Despatch 

of the 29th September, 1830, from which the above extracts have been quoted, 

ings explained by the Com- it is important to consider the principles which guided the proceedings of the 

mittee of Public Instruction Committee of Public Instruction since its establishment under the Governor- 

in their report in December, (General's Resolution of 17th July, 1823. Those principles were explained 

1831. by the Committee in their printed report dated in December, 1831, and the 

following extracts from it may be quoted as throwing light upon one important stage of the progress of education 
in India, The Report of the Committee runs thus :— 

“The introduction of useful knowledge is the great object which they have proposed as the end of the 
measures adopted or recommended by them, keeping in view the necessity of consulting the feelings and con- 
ciliating the confidence of those for whose advantage their measures are designed. 

“The Committee has, therefore, continued to encourage the acquirement of the native literature of both 
Mahomedans and Hindoos, in the institutions which they found established for these purposes, as the Madrissa of 
Caleutta and Sanskrit College of Benares. They have also endeavoured to promote the activity of similar estab- 
lishments, of which local considerations dictated the formation, as the Sanskrit College of Calcutta and the 
Colleges of Agra and Delhi, as it is to such alone, even in the present, day, that the influential and learned 
classes, those who ate by birthright or profession teachers ‘and expounders of literature, law, and religion, Mau- 


Principles of their proceed- 


lavis and Pundits, willingly resort. 
“In the absence of their natural patrons, the rich and powerful of their own creeds, the Committee have 


felt it incumbent upon them to contribute to the support of the learned classes of India, by literary endowments, 


which provide, not only directly for a certain number, but indirectly for many more, who derive from collegiate 


acquirements, a consideration and subsistence amongst their countrymen. As far also, as Mahomedan and Hindoo 


Jaw are concerned, an avenue is thus opened for them to public employment, and the State is provided with a 
supply of able servants and valuable subjects; for there is no doubt that, imperfect as Oriental learning may | 
be in many respects, yet the higher the degree of the attainments even in it, possessed by any Native, the more 
intelligent and liberal he will prove, and the better qualified to appreciate the acts and designs of the Government. 

“ But whilst every reasonable encouragement is given to indigenous native education, no opportunity has been 
omitted by the Committee of improving its quality and adding to its value. In all the Colleges the superin- 
tendence is European, and this circumstance is of itself an evidence and a cause of very important amelioration. 
In the Madrissa of Calcutta, and the Hindoo College of Benares, institutions of earlier days, European superintendence 
was for many years strenuously and successfully resisted. This opposition has long ceased. The consequences 
are a systematic course of study, diligent and regular habits, and an impartial appreciation of merits, which no 
institution left to Native superintendence alone has ever been known to maintain. : 

“The plan of study adopted in the Colleges is, in general, an improvement upon the Native mode, and is 
intended to convey a well-founded knowledge of the languages studied, with a wider range of acquirement than . 
is common, and to effect this in the least possible time. Agreeably to the Native mode of instruction, ~ for instance, 
a Hindoo -or Mahomedan lawyer devotes the best years of his life to the acquirement of law alone, and is very 
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inperfectly acquainted with the language which treats of the subject of his studies. In the Madrissa and Sanskrit 
College the first part of the course is now, calculated to form a really good Arabic and Sanskrit scholar, and a 
competent knowledge of law is then acquired, with comparative facility, and contemporaneously with other branches 
of Hindoo or Mahomedan learning. 

oe the improvements effected have not been limited to a reformation in the course and scope of native” 
study ; but whenever opportunity has favoured, new and better instruction has been grafted upon the original plan. , 
Thus in the Madrissa, Euclid has been long studied, and with considerable advantage: European anatomy has 
also been introduced. In the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, European anatomy and medicine have nearly supplant- 
ed the native systems. At Agra and at Delhi the elements of geography and astronomy, and mathematics, are also 
part of the College course. To the Madrissa, the Sanskrit College of Caleutta, and the Agra College, also, English 
classes are attached, whilst at Delhi and Benares distinct schools have been formed for the dissemination of the 
English language. Without offering therefore any violence to native prejudices, and whilst giving liberal en- 
couragement to purely native education, the principle of connecting it with the introduction of real knowledge has 
never been lost sight of, and the foundation has been laid of great and beneficial change in the minds of those who, 
by their character and profession, direct and influence the intellect of Hindustan, 

“Tn addition to the measures adopted for the diffusion of English in the ‘Provinces, and which are yet only in 
their infancy, the encouragement of the Vidyalaya, or Hindoo College of 
Calcutta, has always been one of the chief objects of the Committee’s atten- 
tion. The consequence has surpassed expectation. A command of the English language, and a familiarity with 
its literature and science have been acquired to an extent rarely equalled by any schools in Europe. A taste 
for English has been widely disseminated, and independent schools, conducted by young men reared in the Vidyalaya, 
are springing up in every direction. The moral effect has been equally remarkable, and an impatience of the 
restrictions of Hinduism, and a disregard of its ceremonies are openly avowed by many young men of respectable 
birth and talents, and entertained by many more who outwardly conform to the practices of their countrymen. 
Another generation will probably witness a very material alteration in the notions and feelings of the educated + 
classes of the Hindoo community of Calcutta.” * 


Spread of English ideas. 


CHAPTER VII. 


es . 


EARLY MEASURES FOR EDUCATION IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY.—SIR THOMAS 
MUNRO’S MINUTES ON EDUCATION, IN 1822 AND 1826—COMMITTEE OF + 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION APPOINTED IN MADRAS IN 1826, 


It will not be out of place here to take a brief survey of what had in the meantime been done in the Presi- F 
» dencies of Madras and Bombay, in regard to the education of the Natives of those territories. 

In the Presidency of Madras it appears that from a very early period, “the Protestant Mission, under the pa- 
tronage of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, had schools at their 
, Barly Educational Measures oo vera] stations, of Madras, Cuddalore, Tanjore and Trichinopoli, in which 
mp Medea: they instructed the Natives, and in aid of which they obtained occasional grants 
from the Local Governments, and permission from the Court of Directors to receive from the Society in England 
various supplies free of freight. In 1787 the Court of Directors authorized a permanent annual grant 
towards the support of three schools, which had been established with the sanction of the respective Rajas, at Tan- 
jore, Ramenedaporam and Shevagunga, of 250 pagodas each. These schools were. under the direction of Mr. 
Swartz. The Court further directed that a similar allowance should be granted to any other schools which might 
be opened for the same purpose.” + Accordingly, a Protestant School was opened at Combaconum, and in January 
1812, a Sunday School was established at St. Thomas’ Mount, at the suggestion and under the direction of the 
Military Chaplain at that cantonment, and by the voluntary contributions of several Europeans of the Presidency. 
The object of this school was to afford elementary instruction to the half-caste and native children of the military 
ang others resident there. In 1817 and 1818, the Reverend Mr. Hough, Chaplain at Palamcottah, established a Free. 


* Quoted in Trevelyan, On the Education of the People of India, pp. 4-9. * 
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School there, and another at Tinnevelly, under the auspices of the Madras Corresponding Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, for the instruction of native youth in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the elements of English 
grammar, but these were not supported by the Government. 

No systematic effort, however, appears to have been made in Madras by the Government till Sir Thomas Munro, 

Sir Thomas Munro’s Minutes Governor of the Presidency, wrote a Minute * on the subject, on the 25th June 

on Education, dated 25th June 1822, recommending, as an object of interest and importance, that the best infor- 

1822, and 10th March 1826. mation should be obtained of the actual state of education in its various branches 
among the native inhabitants of the provinces under the Madras Government. A Circular Letter was accordingly 
addressed to the several Collectors, requiring them to furnish information upon certain specified points, and on the 
10th March, 1826, Sir Thomas Munro recorded another Minute ¢ reviewing the information which had thus been col- 
lected, and some passages may be quoted from it, as showing the educational condition of the people at that time, and 
the nature of the measures which that eminent statesman proposed for the progress of education. He observed :— 

“The state of education here exhibited, low as it is compared with that of our own country, is higher than 
it was in most European countries at no very distant period. It has no donbt 
been better in earlier times; but for. the last century it does not appear to 
have undergone any other change than what arose from the number of schools 
diminishing in one place and increasing in another in consequence of the shifting of the population, from war, 
and other canses. The great number of schools has been supposed to contribute to the keeping of education in a low 
state, because it does not give a sufficient number of scholars to secure the service of able teachers. The monthly 
rate paid by each scholar is from four, to six or eight annas. Teachers, in general, do not earn more than six 
or seven rupees monthly, which is not an allowance sufficient to induce men properly qualified to follow the 
profession. It may also be said that the general ignorance of the teachers themselves is one cause why none of 
them draw a large body of scholars together; but the main causes of the low state of education are the little 
ericouragement which it receives, from there being but little demand for it, and the poverty of the people. 

“These difficulties may be gradually surmounted: the hindrance which is given to education by the poverty of 
the people, may in a great degree, be removed by the endowment of schoola 
throughout the country by Government, and the want of encouragement will be 
remedied by good education being rendered more easy and general, and by the 
preference which will naturally be given to well-educated men in all public offices. No progress, however, can be 
made without a body of better-instructed teachers than we have at present ; but such a body cannot be had with- 
out an income sufficient to afford a comfortable livelihood to each individual belonging to it; a moderate allowance 
should, therefore, be secured to them by Government, sufficient to place them above want; the rest should be 
derived from their own industry. If they are superior, both in knowledge and diligence, to the common village 
schoolmasters, scholars will flock to them‘and augment their income. * * = bs * * * 


Low state of Education in 
Madras. 


Endowment of Schools by 
Government. 


Whatever expense Government may incur in the education of the people, will be amply repaid by the improvement 
of the country ; for the general diffusion of knowledge is inseparably followed by more orderly habits, by increasing 
industry, by a taste for the comforts of life, by exertion to acquire them, and by the growing prosperity of the 
“ people. It will be advisable to appoint a Committee of Public Instruction, in order to superintend the establishing 
of the public schools ; to fix on the places most proper for them, and the books to be used in them ; to ascertain in 
what manner the instruction of the Natives may be best promoted, and to report to Government the result of their 
inquiries on this important subject.” 
Sir Thomas Munro’s views were accepted by the Madras Council, with very slight modifications, and a Commit- 
Committee of PublicInstruc- tee of Public Instruction was appointed at Madras, and the members were 
tion, appointed in Madras, informed that the object of their appointment was the general improvement 
1826. of the education of the people in the territories subject to Fort St. George. 
They were directed to acquaint themselves fully with its actual state, and to consider and to report to Government, 
from time to time, the results of their enquiries and deliberations respecting the best means of improving it. They 
were also informed that it was intended to commit to them the duty of directing and superintending the conduct of 
such measures as might be deemed proper to adopt with reference to that great object. Detailed instructions were 
given to them, founded on the suggestions contained in the Minute by Sir Thomas Munro, and nearly in the terms 
of that Minute, and the Committee submitted its preliminary report on the 16th May 1826. A School-Book Society 
was also established in Madras, the constitution of which was similar to that at Calcutta. § 
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The measures adopted by the Government of Madras, and especially the appointment of the Committee of 

x Approval by the Court of Public Instruction, were approved by the Court of Directors, but the Commit- 

Directors; their Despatch of tee limited its efforts to primary or elementary education. The Court of 

the 29th September, 1830, asto Directors, however, in a Despatch, dated the 29th September, 1830, communi- 

English Education. cated important instructions to the Government of Madras, and the following 

passages may be quoted from it, as showing the improvement which the Educational Policy had undergone in favour 
of higher education of the Nnglish type :— 


“By the measures originally contemplated by your Government, no provision was made for the instruction of 
Higher branches of Know- ny portion of the Natives in the higher branches of knowledge. A further 
ledge to be encouraged for extension of the elementary education which already existed, and an 
Public Service. improvement of its quality, by the multiplication and diffusion of useful 
books in the native languages, was all that was then aimed at. It was, indeed, proposed to establish at the Presi- 
dency, a central school for the education of teachers ; but the teachers were to be instructed only in those elementary 
acquirements, which they were afterwards to teach in the Tehsildary and Collectorate Schools. The improvements 
in education, however, which most effectually contribute to elevate the moral and intellectual condition of a people, 
are those which concern the education of the higher classes: of the persons possessing leisure and natural influence 
over the minds of their countrymen. By raising the standard of instruction among these classes, you would even- 
tually produce a much greater and more beneficial change in the ideas and feelings of the community than you can 
hope to produce by acting directly on the more numerous class. You are, moreover, acquainted with our anxious 
desire to have at our disposal a body of Natives, qualified, by their habits and acquirements, to take & larger share, 
and occupy higher situations in the Civil Administration of their country, than has hitherto been the practice 
under our Indian Governments. The measures for native education, which have as yet been adopted or planned 
at your Presidency, have had no tendency to produce such persons. 
4 “Measures have been adopted by the Supreme Government for placing within the reach of the higher classes 
: English Education to been- of Natives, under the Presidency of Bengal, instruction in the English lan- 
couraged on same Principles guage and in European literature and science. These measures have been 
as in Bengal. attended with a degree of sucvess, which, considering the short time during 
which they have been in operation, is in the highest degree satisfactory, and justifies the most sanguine hopes 
with respect to the practicability of spreading useful knowledge among the natives of India, and diffusing among 
them the ideas and sentiments prevalent in civilized Europe. We are desirous that similar measures should be 
adopted at your Presidency. 

“We have directed the Supreme Government to put you in possession of such part of their proceedings, and of 
the information which they have collected, as is calculated to aid you in giving effect to our wishes ; and in order 
to place you generally in possession of our views on the course which ought to be pursued, we enclose (as numbers 
in the packet) two Despatches, which we have addressed to the Supreme Government, under date, the 5th September, 
1827, and 29th September, No. 39, of 1830. We wish you to take into consideration, the expediency of enlarging 
the plan of the Central School for the education of teachers, and rendering it a seminary for the instruction of 
the Natives generally, in the higher branches of knowledge. We wish that there should be an English teacher « 
at the Institution, who should not only give instruction in the English language to such students as may be 
desirous of acquiring it, but who may, likewise, be capable of assisting them in the study of European science.’’* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


' EARLY MEASURES FOR EDUCATION IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY DURING 1815-23.—MINUTES 
BY THE HON’BLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE AND THE HON’BLE F. WARDEN, ON 
EDUCATION, IN 1823 AND 1828.—SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S VIEWS AGAINST GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION IN ENGLISH, IN HIS MINUTE OF 1828—DESPATCH OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS 
TO THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT, DATED 2lsr SEPTEMBER 1829, FAVOURING STUDY OF 
ENGLISH.—SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S MODIFIED VIEWS, IN HIS MINUTE, DATED 10rn OCTO- 
BER, 1829.—-DESPATCH OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS TO THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT, 
DATED 29rn SEPTEMBER, 1830, IN FAVOUR OF ENGLISH EDUCATION—THE ELPHINSTONE 
INSTITUTION FOR ENGLISH EDUCATION IN BOMBAY. 


In the Presidency of Bombay also, as in Madras, the cause of education had a small and unorganized beginning. 
Berly educations] measures The maintenance of Charity Schools for general education appears to have 
in Bombay. ; been a part of the duty of the East India Company’s Chaplains, for which 
“, they occasionally received special allowances or gratuities. In March, 1752, 
two additional Chaplains were appointed for Tellicherry and Anjengo, “ that the rising generation might be instructed 
in the Protestant religion.” The Court of Directors, in 1756, also recommended to the Bombay Government “ the 
setting up and establishing Charity Schools, wherein the children of soldiers, mariners, topasses, and others, might 
be educated, as well at the Subordinates, as at Bombay,” and promised the Company’s assistance in the execution of 
any plan which might be found practicable. By a subsequent order, bastards, and the children of slaves, on one 
side, were to be admitted to the schools, if the children would mix with them.* 
Nothing of importance, however, appears to have occurred till the 29th January, 1815, when a voluntary assem- 
Society for Promotion of bly of the inhabitants of Bombay took place in the Vestry-room, at which 
Education in Bombay, founded 4 Society was formed, under the designation of “ Soctety for Promoting the Edu- 
: ae 1eLB: cation of the Poor within the Government of Bombay.” The plan of tuition 
adopted by the Society was that which had been ascribed to Dr. Bell, and under its auspices a Central School 
was established at-Bombay, and in 1818 and 1819, four native schools were also established in that city; whilst in 
1817, it had established schools at Surat, Tannah, and Broach. Certain Regimental Schools were also placed under 
the management of the Society, which received from the Bombay Government, grants of ground for the sites of its 
several schools. x 
By far the most important educational measure adopted at that time was the foundation of the Hindoo College, 
: at Poona, which was projected by Mr. Chaplin, the Commissioner in the Deccan, 
panini oo founded at 414 established by authority of the Bombay Government, on the 7th 
October, 182], at an annual charge to the East India Company of about 
Rs, 15,250, which was confirmed by the Court of Directors. The College was designed to contain 100 students; 
divided into 10 classes: three of divinity, one of medicine, one of metaphysics, one of mathematics and astronomy, 
one of law, one of logic, one of belles lettres and rhetoric, and one of grammar. At the instance of Mr. Warden, a 
reference was made to this College in 1825, desiring to know whether they were willing to have a branch of 
English education added to the institution, and holding out the prospect of being supplied with a library of the 
most useful works,—elementary and practical,—in all departments of literature, arts, and sciences. The proposal 
was acceded to with readiness.t 
The Bombay Native School-book and School Society, was formed at Bombay, in the year 1823, for the purpese of 
: promoting education among the Natives, by the establishment of schools, and 
Bombay Native/School-book by patronizing and encouraging the compilation of elementary books in the 
Society, founded in 1823. Ss ging P ry 
native languages, as well as by purchasing and disseminating such as might 
be judged worthy of the countenance of the Society. It was one of the fundamental principles of the Society to 
* Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India: General, Appendix I; Publée (1832), p. 417. 
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adhere to the principles and rules on which education is conducted by the Natives themselves. In October, 1823, 
the Society applied to the Governor in Council for pecuniary aid in furtherance of their plans, and obtained a grant 
of Rs. 12,720 per annum. The Bombay Government also supplied the Society, gratuitously, with a lithographic 
press, and recommended the publication of several useful works, particularly elementary books in geometry and in 
ethics, so written as to discountenance the marriage of infants, expensive feasts, and other erroneous practices of 
the Hindoos.* In 1824-25 a liberal contribution was made by certain native gentlemen towards erecting buildings, 
for the use of the Society, and elementary works were printed and published, comprehending grammars, dictionaries, 
and spelling books of the Mahrattee, Goojratee, and Hindoostanee languages, with some elementary books of Arith- 
metic, Geometry and Geography and a few books of fables and tales. 

The first measure of any importance, however, in behalf of education in the Bombay Presidency, appears to 

‘ Hon’ple Mr. Elphinstone’s have originated ina Minute, dated the 13th December, 1823, recorded by the 

Minute on Education, dated Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, then Governor of Bombay. The views 

13th December, 1823. expressed by that eminent statesman may be quoted here, as throwing light 
upon the then state of education in Bombay, and also as indicating the sketch of the plan which he proposed for its 
improvement. He observes :— 

“T have attended, as far as was in my power, since I have been in Bombay, to the means of promoting educa- 
tion among the Natives, and from all that I have observed, and learned by correspondence, I am perfectly convinced 
that, without great assistance from Government, no progress can be made in that impartant undertaking. <A great 
deal appears to have been performed by the Education Society in Bengal, .and it may be expected that the same 
effects should be produced by the same means at this Presidency. But the number of Europeans here is go small, 
and our connection with the Natives so recent, that much greater exertions are requisite on this side of India than 
on the other. 

“The circumstance of our having lately succeeded to a Brahmin Government, likewise, by making it dangerous 
to encourage the labours of the missionaries, deprives the cause of Education of the services of a body of men who 
have more zeal and more time to devote to the object, than any other class of Europeans can be expected to 
possess. 

“Tf it be admitted that the assistance of Government is necessary, the next question is, how it can best be 

The Bombay Education S0- forded, and there are two ways which present themselves for consideration. 
ciety to be helped by Govern- The Government may take the education of the Natives entirely on itself, or 
ment. it may increase the means and stimulate the exertions of the Society already 

formed for that purpose. The best result will probably be produced by a combination of these two modes of 
proceeding. Many of the measures necessary for the diffusion of education must depend on the spontaneous 
zeal of individuals, and could not be effected by any resolutions of the Government. The* promotion of those 
measures, therefore, should be committed to the Society ; but there are others which require an organized system, 
and a greater degree of regularity and permanence than can be expected from any plan, the success of which 
is to depend upon personal character. This last branch, therefore, must be undertaken by the Government. 

“Tt would, however, be requisite, when so much was entrusted by Government to the Society, that all the 
material proceedings of that body should be made known to Government, dnd that it should be clearly understood * 
that neither religion nor any topic likely to excite discontent among the Natives should ever be touched on in 
its schools or publications. 

“The following are the principal measures required for the diffusion of knowledge among the Natives : First, 

ot, To improve the mode of teaching at the native schools, and to increase the 

g iat aaacaea measures. -sug= number of schools. Second, To supply them with school-books. Third, To 
hold out some encouragement to the lower orders of natives to avail themselves 

of the means of instruction thus afforded them. Fourth, To establish schools for teaching the European sciences anil 
improvements in the higher branches of education. fifth, To provide for the preparation and publication of 
‘books of moral and physical science in native languages. Sixth, 'To establish schools for the purpose of teaching 
English to those disposed to pursue it as a classical language, and as a means of acquiring knowledge of the 
European discoveries. Seventh, To hold forth encouragement to the Natives in the pursuit of those last branches of 


knowledge.” + 
‘i i i i heads of enquiry, the Minute ends in the 
Biusetew, eee. Duty ot the f aa ier tae - ae aa ious neutrality in such 

State, and its benefits. ollowing declaration of educational policy, ig ‘y 
matters :— 
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“T can conceive no objection that can be urged to these proposals, except the greatness of the expense, to 
which I would oppose the magnitude of the object. It is difficult to imagine gn undertaking in which our duty, 
our interest, and our honour are more immediately concerned. It is now well understood, that in all countries the 
happiness of the poor depends in @ great measure on their education. Itis by means of it alone that they can 
acquire those habits of prudence and self-respect from which all other good qualities spring, and if ever there was 
-a country where such habits are required, it is this. We have all often heard of the ills of early marriages and 
overflowing population ; of the savings of a life squandered on some one occasion of festivity ; of the helplessness 
of the ryots, which renders them a prey to money-lenders ; of their indifference to good clothes or houses, which 
has been urged on some occasions as an argument against lowering the public demands on them; and, finally, 
of the vanity of all laws to protect them, when no individual can be found who has spirit enough to take advan- 
tage of those enacted in their favour: there is but one remedy for all this, which is education. 

“Tf there be a wish to contribute to the abolition of the horrors of self-immolation and-of infanticide, and ulti- 
mately to the destruction of superstition in India, it is scarcely necessary now to prove, that the only means of 
success lie in the diffusion of knowledge. . 

“In the meantime the dangers to which we are exposed from the sensitive character of the religion of the 


Natives, and the slippery foundation of our Government, owing to the total 
Religious sensitiveness of 


i separation between us and our subjects, require the adoption of some measures 
the Natives. 


to counteract them; and the only one is, to remove their prejudices, and to 
communicate our own principles and opinions by the diffusion of a rational education. 
i; “It has been urged against our Indian Government, that we have subverted the States of the East and shut up 
all the sources from which the magnificence of the country was derived, and 
that we have not ourselves constructed a single work, either of utility or 
splendor. It may be alleged, with more justice, that we have dried up the 
fountain of native talent, and that, from the nature of our conquest, not only all encouragement to the advance- 
ment of knowledge is withdrawn, but even the actual learning of the nation is likely to be lost, and the productions 
of former genius to be forgotten. Something should surely be done to remove this reproach. 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
“To the mixture of religion, even in the slightest degree, with our plans of education, I must strongly object. 
I cannot agree to clog with any additional difficulty a plan which has already 
so many obstructions to surmount. I am convinced that the conversion of the 
Natives must infallibly result from the diffusion of knowledge among them 
Evidently they are not aware of the connection, or all attacks on their ignorance would be as vigorously resisted as 
if they were on their religion. The only effect of introducing Christianity into our schools would be to sound the 
alarm, and to warn the Brahmins of the approaching danger; even that warning might perhaps be neglected as 
long as no converts were made ; but it is a sufficient argument against the plan, that it can only be safe as long as 
it is ineffectual ; and in thia instance, the danger involves not only failure of our plans of education, but the disso- 
lution of our Empire.” * 
: Somewhat different views were entertained by Mr. Francis Warden, Member of the Governor’s Council at Bom- 
Dissentient Minute of bay, and on the 29th December, 1823, he recorded a dissentient Minute from 
Hon’ble- F. Warden, dated which the following passages} may be quoted as throwing light upon the nature 
29th December, 1823. of the controversy. Mr. Warden observed :— 
“T mean to contend that India is not without the means of supplying agents, not only for the affairs of the 
Government should not un- overnment, but also for the advancement of individual interests. I question 
dertake too great responsibi- whether the intellect of the mass of the population is in a more degraded 
lity in Education. - state in India than that of the United Kingdom. But it is the furthest from 
my intention to contend that a higher order of education, and in particular a better, a purer, and more perfect 
system of morality is not indispensably necessary. But the means by which that improvement is to be attained, is 
a delicate and difficult question. I must repeat my opinion that the Government should not be too forward in 
taking the education of the Natives on itself, nor interfere too much in the institutions that exist in the country, 
imperfect as they may be. 


Neglect of Education, a re- 
proach to the British Rule. 


Religious neutrality in Edu- 
cation. 


“Though aware of the impolicy of the former measure, the Governor’s propositions yet appear toinfringe 
on both those positions in too great a degree. From an over anxiety to complete so good a work, we run the 


f 
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danger of attempting too-much at once, and defeating our object. I would leave the native village schools 
untouched and unnoticed, without attempting to institute examinations, or to distribute prizes, on the part of the 
Government. I question whether this interference, even if practicable through so extensive a range of country, 
would not be prejudicial. The schools to be established on a better model, in addition to these, should be few in 
number, but efficient in the means of instruction, and of producing schoolmasters. 

“Twould not ostensibly, but indirectly, give every encouragement to the Missionaries; for although I. 

Missionaries should be in- entirely concur with the Governor in the expediency of abstaining from all 

directly encouraged and help- attempts at religious improvement, yet so long as the Natives do not com- 

ed by Government. plain of the interference of the Missionaries with their prejudices, and so 
long as they prosecute their labours with the caution and judgment they have hitherto manifested, their exertions 
cannot fail of being profitable; even if they combine religious with moral instruction, no danger will arise out of 
their agency. The beneficial result may not be immediately conspicuous, yet it must ultimately appear, even 
if limited to the education of the lower classes of the Natives. If education should not produce a rapid change 
in their opinions on the fallacy of their own religion, it will at least render.them more honest and industrious 
subjects. : 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * 

“If types are to be bought and distributed throughout the country, boys ought to be attached to the different 
Presses at Bombay to learn the duty of compositors. Whatever may be my 
own views on the subject, a most important question, which has been 
much discussed under the Presidency of Bengal, presents itself, what would 

be the effects of the power and influence of the Press in the present state of the country, if the Natives are to he 
taught the art of printing ? The dissemination of whatever they choose to publish, would, of course, immediately 
follow. If we could control the Press, which a distribution of types would necessarily establish and multiply, by 
‘publishing only what the local authorities might approve, it would be well; but such a precaution would manifest 
to the discrimination of the Natives, so great a dread of the effect of our own policy in facilitating the means of 
diffusing knowledge, that we should excite a spirit of enquiry and of agitation under a controlled system, which 
would not be very favourable to our character for consistency, or to any confidence in the stability of our supre- 
macy. The distribution of types throughout the country demands the gravest consideration. 
“No doubt the progress of knowledge can be most effectually and economically promoted by a study of the 
English language, wherein, in every branch of science, we have, ready com- 
English Language the best piled, the most useful words, which cannot be compressed in tracts and 
means of Education. . 7 . 
translated in the native languages, without great expense and the labour of 
years. A classical knowledge of English ought to constitute the chief object of the Bombay Sdminary. As far as 
" [have conversed with the Natives, they are anxious that their children should be thoroughly grounded in the Eng- 
lish language ; some of the wealthiest would be glad to send their children to England for education, were it not 
for the clamorous objection of their mothers ; nothing can be more favourable for commencing, or for the establish- 
ment of a good system of education, than such a disposition,” * 
The desire for English education appears to have rapidly increased in the Bombay Presidency among the ° 
Natives of Bombay aid and native population. “In November, 1827, when Mr. Elphinstone was ebont, to 
encourage study of English, by resign his office of President of the Bombay Council, the principal native 
founding English Professor- princes, chieftains, and gentlemen connected with the West of India, assem- 
ships in honour of Mr. Elphin- pled, and resolved to subscribe a sum of money to be invested as an endowment 


stone, Jeet for three Professors of the English language and European arts and sciences, 
and to request that the Government would permit a part of the Town Hall to be appropriated for the several estab- 
lishments for native education, and solicit the Court of Directors to allow properly qualified persons to proceed to 
Bombay, there to reside in the capacity of teachers. The subscription and proposed Institution were declared to be 
in honour of the Governor, then about to return to Europe, after whom they were to be designated, ‘ The Elphinstone 
Professorships.’ The Bombay Government acquiesced in the suggestion, and committed to the Native Education 
Society the measures which might be considered proper for carrying the proposal into effect. That Society imme- 
diately took charge of the subscription, which then amounted to Rs. 120,000, composed of gums of money of which 
the largest single subscription was Rs. 17,800 and the smallest Rs. 300, and which had been collected within the 
space of three months. The Education Society also proposed that the persons to be selected should be truly 
enfinent men, selected from other candidates ‘ by public examination as to their fitness, and on no account to be 


Dangers of introducing 
printing in India. 
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nominated by private choice or patronage. The sphere of one Professor to be languages and general literature ; of 
another, mathematics and natural philosophy, including astronomy, elementary and physical ; of the third, chemis- 
try, including geology and botany; the knowledge of the two last Professors to be particularly imparted with rela- 
tion to the useful arts and the future profitable employment of it by the Natives in life.’”* 

These proposals led to a discussion by the Government of Bombay on the subject of native education generally, 

Dissentient opinions in re. and ended in a difference of opinion among the members of the Government, 
gard to promotion of English Mr. Francis Warden, one of the Members of the Council, taking a view entirely 
Education in Bombay. in favour of English Education, whilst Sir John Malcolm, the Governor of 

Bombay, and Mr. Goodwin, another member of Council taking a different view. They recorded separate Minutes on 
the subject, and since they relate to some of the radical principles of educational policy at that time, some passages 
may with advantage be quoted from them. Mr. Warden's Minute, dated the 24th March, 1828, has the following :— 

“ Yielding to no individual in a conviction of the advantages of education to every country, I have yet differed 

Mr. Warden’s Minute of 24th widely in respect to the best means of successfully prosecuting that object. I 
March, 1828, in favour of en- am so far from abandoning the grounds of that opinion, that every year’s ex- 
couraging English. perience rather confirms me in its soundness. I have urged the policy of 

directing our chief effort to one object, to a diffusion of a knowledge of the English language, as best calculated to 
facilitate the intellectual and moral improvement of India. We have as yet made that only a secondary object. 

“T must confess that I did not expect to receive so unqualified a corroboration of the popularity at least of that 
opinion among the Natives, as is afforded by the letter from the leading members of the native community of Bom- 
bay, bringing forward a proposition for establishing professorships to be denominated ‘ The Elphinstone Professor- 
ships, for the purpose of teaching the Natives, the English language, and the arts, sciences and literature of 
Enrope, to be held, in the first instance, by learned men to be invited from Great Britain, until natives of the country 
shall be found perfectly competent to undertake the office. 

“Nor did I expect to find so decisive a proof of the facility with which the English language could be diffused, 
as is evidenced by the report recently published in the papers, of an examination at Calcutta, of the Natives edu- 
cated at that Presidency, which exhibits a display of proficiency in that tongue almost incredible. Under these 
impressions, I subscribe entirely to the opinion expressed by the author of the ‘ Political History of India,’ that it is 
better and safer to commence by giving a good deal of knowledge to a fow, than a little to many ; to be satisfied with 
laying the foundation stone of a good edifice, and not,desire to accomplish in a day what must be the work of a 
century. 

“But the object of giving a good deal of knowledge to a few can only be promoted by a better system of 
education ; and the suyest mode of diffusing a better system is by making the 
study of the English language the primary, and not the merely secondary 
object of attention in the education of the Natives, The reviewer of the 
work above alluded to remarks, in which I still more cordially concur, that a more familiar and extended acquaint- 
ance with the English language would, to the Natives, be the surest source of intellectual improvement, and might 


English Study, primary ob- 
ject of Native Education. 


: become the most durable tie between Britain and India. In any plan, therefore, for the public education of the 


Natives, the complete knowledge of our language ought to form so prominent an object as to lay ground for its 
gradually becoming at least the established vehicle of legal and official business. The English tongue would in 
India, as in America, be the lasting monument of our dominion ; and it is not too much to hope that it might also 
he the medium through which the inhabitants of those vast regions might hereafter rival the rest of the civilized 
world, in the expression of all that most exercises and distinguishes human intellect. 

“Tf it be desirable to diffuse a better system of education, we ought at once to encourage the study of the 
English tongue, as the leading object with the Native Education Society. I attended its last Annual Meeting, 
and had only to regret that a sufficient progress had not been made by the Natives to enable them to benefit by the 
higher instruction to be derived-from the Professors on their arrival in India, instruction which must be given in 
the English language ; its study then should be strongly recommended to the Native Edneation Society. No one, 
1 imagine, contemplates the education of a hundred million. or of seven million of Natives in the English language ; 
but I perceive nothing chimerical in laying the foundation-stone of a good edifice for teaching what the higher 
classes of Natives are eager to acquire: a knowledge of English. The example will be followed, and its effects in 
diffusing’a better system than in sending forth, as at present, school-masters, and in circulating translations which 


not one in a hundred can read or understand, with a smattering of knowledge, will very soon be seen and felt.” 


a 
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On the other hand, Sir John Malcolm’s opinion was opposed to any general. introduction of English education 
Sir John Malcolm’s views ®™ong the people of India, and since his views are still shared by some 
sgainst general Education in thinkers on the problems of Indian Education, the following passages from 
English. his Minute, written in 1828, may be quoted here with advantage. The earlier 
part of his Minute has the following :— . 
“T concur with Mr. Warden as to the desirable object of diffusing education, but differ as to the mode. I am. 
His Minute, written in 1838, of opinion the method adopted at this Presidency is of all others the best that 
in favour of Vernacular Edu- can be pursued. The chief ground on which I anticipate advantages from 
cation. the establishment of the Elphinstone Professorships, is, that a certain propor- 
tion of the Natives will be instructed by them not only in the English language, but in every branch of useful’ 
science. To Natives so educated, I look for aid, in the diffusion of knowledge among their countrymen, through 
the medium of their Vernacular dialects; and I certainly think it is only by knowledge being accessible through 
the latter medium, that it ever can be propagated to any general or beneficial purpose. 
“This question may be decided by reference to the History of England. Before the Reformation, our best books 
: on religion, morality, philosophy, and science were veiled in the classical lan- 
Marple ck eee Hah Bisery guages of Greece and Rome; and it is a remarkable fact, that since all those 
works have been translated into the Vernacular language of our native country, though gentlemen, men of learned 
professions, and those who are to instruct youth, still study the classical languages, as the fountains of our know- 
ledge, these are unknown to the great bulk of our countrymen, to whom improved education has been so useful. ; 
The reason is plain; the latter have neither that time nor money to spare which is necessary for such studies. 
There is still greater necessity that the natives of India, whom it is our object to instruct, should have the path 
of knowledge rendered as short and as smooth as possible; all that we are now doing tends to that object, the 
complete accomplishment of which will be effected by the establishment of the Elphinstone Professors, whose duty 
it will be to teach the few who are to teach the many, and from whom, as a source, the Natives of this quarter of 
India will be able to obtain that information and knowledge which is best suited to their wishes, their talents, and 
their various occupations in life. 

“T have on political.grounds a consolation, derived from my conviction of the impossibility of our ever dis- 
seminating that half-knowledge of our language, which is all, any considerable number of the Natives could attain. 
It would decrease that positive necessity which now exists for the servants of Government making themselves 
masters of the languages of the countries in which they are employed, and without which they never can become 
in gny respect competent to their public duties. ss 
4 vas One of the chief objects, I expect; from diffusing education among the natives of India, is our increased power 

of associating them in every part of our administration. “This I deem essen- 

Further employment of Na- tial on grounds of economy, of improvement,'and of security. I cannot look 

fiver in Administration. for reduction of expense in the. different branches of our Government from 

any diminution of the salaries now enjoyed by European public servants, but I do look to it from many of the 

duties they now have to perform being executed by Natives on diminished salaries. I further look to the employ- 
ment of the latter in such duties of trust and responsibility, as the only mode in which we can promote their im- ° 
provement; and J must deem the instruction we are giving them dangerous, instead of useful, unless the road is 

opened wide to those who receive it, to every prospect of honest ambition and honourable distinction. 

“To render men who are employed beyond the immediate limits of the Presidency fit for such duties, I con- 

Knowledge of English not template, no knowledge of the English language is necessary. The acquisition 
necessary for Natives beyond of that would occupy a period for other studies and pursuits, but it is quite 
the Presidency. essential to aspiring Natives that they should have the advantage of transla- 

tions from our language of the works which are best calculated to improve their minds, and increase their know- 
ledge, not only of general science, but to enable them to understand the grounds which led us to-introduce into 
the system of the administration we have adopted for India the more liberal views and sounder maxims of our 
policy.and legislation in England. It is to the labours of the Elphinstone Professors that we must look for that 
instruction which is to form the native instruments that must become the medium of diffusing such knowledge ; 
and as no duty can be more important than that of men who are placed at the very head of this course of instruc. 
tion, and_as the power of selecting those qualified for the important task will much depend upon the liberality of 
the salaries assigned them, I trust, with Mr. Warden, that the Honourable Court will make a grant, to promote 
th® Institution, of a sum at least equal to-that subscribed by the Natives of this Presidency.”* 
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The views of Sir John Malcolm were generally concurred in by Mr. Goodwin; his colleague in Council, but 

Despatch of the Court of when the matter, ‘went up to the Court of Directors, they, without laying 

Directors of 2ist September, down any definite decision between the conflicting views, as to the excep- 

1826, to the Government of tional claims of English Education advocated by Mr. Warden, and the kind 

Bombay, favouring the study of education proposed by Sir John Malcolm, recorded a Despatch, dated the 

. of English. 21st September 1829, to the Bombay Government, in which, referring to the 
subject of Education they made the following significant observations :-— 

“The measures which you have as yet adopted for the furtherance of this important object, are inconsiderable, 
compared with those which you have in comtemplation.. There is one of them, however, to which we are dis- 
posed to attach very considerable importance, the establishment of an English School at the Presidency (under’ 
the superintendence of the Committee of the Native School-Book Society), where English may be taught gram- 
matically, and where instruction may be given in that language, on history, geography, and the popular branches 
of science; and we are happy to find that Mr. Warden bears testimony to the anxious desire of many among 
the Natives to obtain the benefit of an English Education for their children.” * 

\ In the meantime, Sir John Malcolm appears to have modified his views in 

Sir John Malcolm’s views i 5 2 . 

modified in favour of English Tegard to English Education, as is shown from the following passage in a 
Education, in his Minute, Minute recorded by him on the 10th October, 1829 :-— 
dated 10th October, 1829. 
“I have given my sentiments most fully upon the inexpediency, as well as impracticability, of conveying 
general instruction to our native subjects in India, through the medium of 
English Schools may be es- the English language, but I by no means desire to express an opinion that 
SepUshod: schools for that purpose should not be extended. While records of offices, a 
part of the judicial proceedings, and all correspondence and accounts, are written in English, there will be profitable 
employment for all who learn to read and write this language, and a familiarity with it will open to those who pos- 
sess it, new sources of knowledge, and qualify them to promote improvement. From English schools being estab- 
lished at no place, but Bombay, the pay of writers and accountants is immoderately high; and when these move 
from the Presidency, they require still higher wages ; and when well qualified, they can, from their limited numbers, 
command almost any pay they demand. This introduces a tone of extravagance'of demand from this class of 
persons in all our departments. Of some remedies for this evil I shall speak hereafter; but the real mode to 
decrease price is to multiply the article. English Schools should be established or encouraged at Surat and Poona, 
and I look to the small colony of Hast Indians about to be established at Phoolsheher, with great hope of aid in 
this as in other branches of improvement.” + y 
In their Despatch, dated the 29th September, 1830, to the Government of Bombay, the Court of Directors 
Despatch of the Court of however, gave clear expression to their views in regard to English Education, 
Directors to the Bombay Gov- 8 is shown by the following extract from that Despatch :— 


ernment, dated 29th Septem- “Tt is our anxious desire to afford to the higher classes of the natives 
ber, 1830, in favour of English 


Education of India, the means of instruction in European science, and of access to the 
ucation. 


literature of civilized Europe. The character which may be given to the 
classes possessed of leisure and natural influence, ultimately determines that of the whole people. We are sensible, 
moreover, that it is our duty to afford the best equivalent in our power to these classes, for the advantages of 
which, the introduction of our Government has deprived them ; and for this and other reasons, of which you are 
well aware, we are extremely desirous that their education should be such as to qualify them for higher situations 
in the Civil Government of India, than any to which Natives have hitherto been eligible. 

“That the time has arrived when efforts may be made for this purpose, with a reasonable probability of 
success, is evidenced by various facts, one of the most striking of which is, the liberal subscription which has 
recently been raised among the Natives under your Presidency for the foundation of an institution, at which 
instruction is to be given in the English language and literature, and in European science, through the medium of 
the English language. To this projected institution we have already, at your recommendation, expressed our will- 
ingness to afford liberal support, but we delayed authorizing any specific subscription, in consequence of our not 
having received, either from yourselves or from the native subscribers, any mature and well-digested plan. : 

“ We have since received from the Supreme Government a further report of the progress of the seminaries for 
the education of the Natives, which have been established under the Presidency of Bengal. The success of 
those institutions has heen in the highest degree satisfactory ; and the*various experiments which have been m&de 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affaira of India: General, Appendix 1; Public (1882), p 528. + 2%., p. 589. 


ELPHINSTONZ INSTITUTION IN BOMBAY. & 


in that part of India, have afforded so much valuable experience, that we now no longer feel that uncertainty 
which we expressed in our Despatch last referred to, with respect to the choice of means, for an end we have so 
deeply at heart. 

“Among the Native Colleges which now exist and flourish in Bengal, none has had so great success as the 

Anglo-Indian College, which originated, like the proposed Elphinstone 
Example of successful Eng- Institution, in a subscription among the Natives, and is directed to the same. 
lish Education in Bengal. objects. This College is partly supported by Government, and is under the 
inspection of the General Committee which has been appointed by the Supreme Government for the Superinten- 
dence of Public Instruction. 

“Tn forming a plan for the Elphinstone Institution, it is of course proper that the wishes of the subscribers 

The Elphinstone Institution *hould be consulted. They, however, like the Natives who established the 
may be helped, like the Anglo. Anglo-Indian College, would, we have little doubt, be willing that the institution 
Indian College at Calcutta. should be under your general superintendence, and a Committee of their own 

body might be associated in the management, with some officer, or officers, of Government, in such manner as you 
might judge most advisable. 

“Tf the subscribers are willing to acquiesce in such an arrangement, we authorize you to concert with them a 
plan for the formation of the projected institution, taking the Anglo-Indian College at Calcutta, generally, for your 
model ; and ifthe plan when completed should not differ very materially from that of the college last mentioned, 
we authorize you to make such donation, or such annual subscription, to the Elphinstone Institution, as may appear 
to you advisable, with reference to the importance of the object in view.” * 

In November 1830, the total amount of subscriptions for the Elphinstone Institution at Bombay 

2 : reached Rs. 2,15,000, and the Court of Directors were requested to subscribe a 
ee en ora similar amount on the part of the Company, and to receive the total sum so 
of Director’s Despatch to the subscribed by the natives of Bombay and the Government, on interest at 6 
Bombay Government, dated per cent., into the Public Treasury at Bombay—the interest of this Capital 
12th December, 1882, regard- fund to go towards defraying the expenses of the Institution. Relative to 
inc tinaees Lenehan nama! this subject, the following extract from the Despatch of the Court of Directors 

to the Government of Bombay, dated the 12th December, 1832, may be quoted, 
as showing how far the policy of imparting English education to the natives of India had advanced in that Presi- 
dency. The passage runs as follows :— ° 

“We have already, in our letter of 19th September, 1830, empowered you to grant such sum as you may 
deem advisable, in aid of the proposed Elphinstone Institution; your suggestions as to the mode of constituting 
that institution appear judicious. You think that the teachers to be furnished from this country should be,—‘ one 
superior Professor of mathematics, astronomy, and all branches of natural philosophy, together with an under 
Professor or teacher, who ought to possess a complete knowledge of the practical application of the sciences of 
architecture, hydraulics, mechanics, &c., to the useful purposes of life.’ To the latter person you propose allotting 
Ra. 600 per mensem ; to the former, Rs. 800, with use of the house built for the astronomer, and the charge 
of the Observatory and instruments. As the study of the English language and literature was one of the main- 
objects for which the institution was founded, it is, of course, intended that either the head Professor, or his assist - 
ant should be competent to give instruction on those subjects as well as on science.” ¢ 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India: General, Appendix 1; Public (1882), p. 542. + Ib. p. 548, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“SUMMARY OF THE VARIOUS STAGES OF THE MEASURES FOR EDUCATION OF THE NATIVES 
OF INDIA, AND EXPENDITURE INCURRED BY THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, UNDER THE 
ACT OF PARLIAMENT, STATUTE 53, GEO. IIL, CHAPTER 155,—FROM 1813 TO 1830. 


The narrative contained in the preceding chapters may be summarized as indicating certain marked stages 
Stages of the policy of Edu- of the progress and development of the policy of education in India. The 
estion in India. The earliest earliest stage was the period when education of the natives of India was 
stago— Inactivity. not regarded asa part of the administrative policy of the East India Com- 
pany, which, indeed, did not at that time possess any territorial dominion or recognized "political authority. Such 
authority had its legal beginning in the grant of the Diwani of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, by the Emperor Shah 
Alam, to the East India Company, in 1765, and the political circumstances of that period left no time or inclination 
” for the promotion of learning, or formulation of any educational policy. 
The second stage was the foundation, by Warren Hastings, of the Calcutta Madrissa, in 1781, and the Benares 
The 2nd Stage—Encour. College in 1791, for the purpose of training Mahomedan and Hindu officers 
agement of Oriental Studies, for ranks in the Judicial and other Administrative offices of the Company. 
1781 to 1791. 
The third stage was, whilst in various places, some individual efforts were made for promoting education, no 
7 organized system existed, nor had the principles of a definite educational policy 
me I Sar Pac ihe been declared. This stage, however, was an important one, as discussions, 
as to the expediency and policy of educating the natives of India, engaged 
attention, as shown by the elaborate treatise of Mr. Charles Grant, which was written during 1792, and submitted 
to the Court of Directors in 1797, and also by Lord Minto’s Minute on Education, written in 1817. 
The fourth stage is represented by the Resolution passed by the House of Commons declaring it to be the 
The 4th Stage—Loegislative duty af England to promote the interests and happiness of the native inhabi- 
recognition of Education, as tants of the British dominions in India, and to adopt such measures as may 
8 duty of the State, in 1818. tend to the introduction among them of useful knowledge and moral improve- 
ment—a declaration to which effect. was given in section 43 of the Act of Parliament, 53, Geo. III., Chapter 155, 
which was passed in 1813. 
The fifth stage is one of comparative apathy, on the part of the authorities in India, because, notwithstanding 
fhe 5th Stage— Apathy of the fact that the Court of Directors, in their Despatch of the 3rd. June, 1814, 
the Indian Government to- invited the special attention of the Governor-General to the provisions of the 
P wards Education. new Act regarding Education, no measures of any significant kind were taken. 
for some years, to give effect to the benevolent intentions of the Act of Parliament. 
The sixth stage is remarkable for the activity of the authorities in India, in adopting systematic measures for pro- 
The 6th Stage—Appointment Moting education among the people. It was during this period that the Com- 
of Committees of Public In- mittees of Public Instruction were appointed: One at Calcutta in 1823, 
struction, 1828 to 1826. another in Madras in 1826, and the Education Society at Bombay, in 1823. 
The operation of these Societies,’ and the policy of Government on the subject of education, have been de- 
scribed in the ling chay , and it is apparent that up to the year 1830 
a question of English the ee sii to the ehciing claims ot Orisa learnin, 
Education remains unsettled. g 
on the one hand, and of English education on the other, had not been settled 
either by the Governments of the three Presidencies in India, or by the Court of Directors in England. Nor does 
it appear that the spread of education was regarded, during this period, as haying higher aims than a desire to 
procure a supply of trained native officials to fill subordinate ranks in the administration. 
It will be the object of the following chapter to describe how a great and radical change came upon the Edu- 
Expenditure on Education ‘tional policy of Government, immediately after this period, decisively in 
in India, under Section 48 of favour of English Education, as distinguished from Oriental studies in Arahic 
Act of Parliament, 53, Geo. and Sanskrit. In the meantime, however, it will be interesting to see how 


ae 165, 1818 to 1830. far the Government in India had carried out the intentions of Parliament 


EXPENDITURE’ON EDUCATION, 1813-1830. , aT 


expressed in Section 43, of the Act, 58 Geo. IIL, chapter 155, which laid down that “asum of not less than one 
lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of literature, and the 
encouragemer:t of the learned natives-of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in India.” It will be remembered that the Act was 
passed in the year 1813, and the following table, taken from the printed Parliamentary Papers* of 1882, gives an 
account of all sums that had been applied to the purpose of educating the natives of India, from the year 1813 to, 
the year 1830, both inclusive, covering a period of 18 years :— 


pe 

















Years. BEneat, Mapras. Bompay. Toran, 
& £ £ £ 

1813 So a is wee 4,207 480 442 5,129 
1814 eee abs vist ee 11,606 480 499 12,585 
1815 ae wee oa ass 4,405 480 537 5,422 
1816 aes ose ee es 5,146 480 578 6,204 
1817 sity my ae ae 5,177 480 795 6,452 
1818 a sie ois es 5,211 480 630 6,321 
1819 an vee a wats 7,191 480 1,270 8,941 
1820 o we ie a he 5,807 480 1,401 7,688 
1821 Ae re es _ 6,882 480 594 7,956 
1822 es = a as 9,081 480 594 10,155 
1823 a es ae’ = 6,134 480 594 . 7,208 
1824 aes sah ea AY 19,970 480 1,434 21,884 
1825 5 ane ae: _ 57,122 480 8,961 66,563 
1826 “a Ae a a 21,623 480 5,309 27,412 
1827 ies es see ae 30,077 2,140 13,096 © 46,818 
1828 wee see “ee ste 22,797 2,980 10,064 35,841 
1829 es ee a. aa 24,668 3,614 9,799 38,076 
1830 © ra ee wey ted 28,748 > 2,946 12,636 44,330 

Grand Total, 1813 to 1830 baa | 2,758,847 18,400 69,238 3,63,480 








This account yields an average expenditure of £20,193 a year, which, even according to the higher value of the 
Actual Expenditure double Tupee in those days, may be roundly stated to be more than two lacs of rupees, 
the minimum amount required that is, more than double the amount required by the abovementioned Act of 
by the Act of Parliament. Parliament to be spent on education in India‘ “Whatever, therefore, may be 
said as to the Educational Policy of the East India Company during this period, and apart from the question * 
whether the sum of one lac of rupees, named as the minimum annual expenditure on Education by the Act of 
Parliament was sufficient, neither the Court of Directors nor the authorities in India can be accused either of 
having endeavoured to evade the intentions of Parliament, or to have exercised undue parsimony in giving effect 
to those intentions. : : 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers relating te the Affairs of India: General. Appendix 1; Public (1832), p. 488, 
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CHAPTER X. 


“RENEWAL OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER IN 1833--ARRIVAL OF LORD 
MACAULAY IN INDIA AS A MEMBER OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S COUNCIL, IN 1834.— 
CONTROVERSY AS TO THE COMPARATIVE MERITS OF ORIENTAL LEARNING 
AND ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR EDUCATION—LORD WILLIAM 
BENTINCK’S EDUCATIONAL RESOLUTION OF 1835-PROTEST OF 

MAHOMEDANS AGAINST THE RESOLUTION. 


This Chapter opens with perhaps the most important period in the annals of Education in India, under the 
Most important period in British rule. The term of the Charter of the East India Company, which 
the History of Education in had been renewed for twenty years by the Act of Parliament, 53, Geo. IIL, 
India— 1830 to 1835. Chapter 155, was to expire on the 10th of April, 1834, and grave discussions 
arose in England as to whether it ought to be renewed at all, and if renewed, under what conditions. “As early as 
1829, the leading towns of the United Kingdom had begun to agitate the subject, and to load the tables of both 
Houses of Parliament with petitions against the renewal of the Charter ; and in February, 1830, Select Committees 
were appointed, on the recommendation of ministers themselves,—Lord Ellenborough making the motion in the 
Lords, and Sir Robert Peel in the Commons.’ Both movers carefully abstained from giving any indication of the views 
entertained by the Cabinet, and the Committees were simply appointed ‘to inquire into-the present state of the atfairs 
of the Hast India Company, and into the trade between Great Britain and China, and to veport their observations 
thereupon to the House.’”* It is from the reports of the Parliamentary Committees so appointed, and the enormous 
mass of oral and documentary evidence which they collected, printed in bulky Parliamentary Blue-books, in 1832, 
that a considerable portion of the information and quotations given in the preceding chapters have been collected. 
It falls beyond the scope of this work to discuss the various political and commercial affairs with which 
Renewal of the East India Parliament was then concerned, but itis necessary to mention-such matters 
Company’s Charter.by Parlia- as have a bearing upon the subject of education in India. It is enough to say 
ment, in 1833. that on the (13th of June 1833, the subject of thé renewal of the Company's 
Charter was introduced to the Honse of Commons by Mr. Charles Grant + (afterwards Lord Glenelg) the President 
of the Board of Control, who concluded a long explanatory speech, by moving three resolutions, of which the third, 
having a bearing upon the subject of education in India, may be quoted here. The resolution x ran as follows :— 
“ That it is expedient that the Government of the British Possessions in India be intrusted to the said Company, 
under such conditions and regulations as Parliament shall enact, for the pur- 
Parliamentary Resolution in pose of extending the commerce of this country, and of securing the good 
favour of educating India. government, and promoting the religious and moral improvement of the peo- 
ple of India.” 
The resolution is important, as showing, that among the objects for which the Company was to be intrusted 


Promotion of Education re- with the Government of the British Possessions in India, was “ promoting 


cognized as duty of the Com- the religious and moral improvement of the people of India.” Vague and 
pany’s Government. Absence general as these expressions were, they may furnish a pretext to those who 
of interest in’ Indian affairs in 


avil against the bond motives of the British rule in India, ix i 
Paxliamant. c ag ond fide ndia, int regard to its 


policy of English education; for saying that its real object was to promote 
conversion to Christianity. As throwing light upon the small amount of intese-t then taken by Parliament in 
Indian affairs, the historian t calls attention to the fact that the Resolutions, though involving the future, . Bvernment 
of India, and the consequent condition of its myriads of inhabitants, were passed almost without discussion, and 
awakened so little interest that a very large majority of the members of the House of Commons did not even deign 
to be pee Adverting to the fact a few weeks afterwards, Lord Macaulay thus expressed himself :—“ The Honse 


* Beveridge’ 8s History of India, Vol. III., p. 230. 
+ Son of the Right Honourable Charles Grant, from whose treatise on the “ Condition of the Natives of India,” quotations have 


been given in the preveding chapters of this work. 
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STUDY OF THE BIBLE PROHIBITED IN GOVERNMENT SEMINARIES, 59 


“T consider that a very important proviso has been added by the Council, viz., ‘That attendance on the Bible- 


class be left entirely optional.’ 
Attendance on the Bible- 


class to be optional. “Tn carrying out their proposition, it appears to me necessary that there 


should be two classes for English reading, the one with, and the other without; 
the Bible as a class-book ; otherwise the rule might virtually negative the advantages to be derived from the English 
Class generally. 

“To avoid-all difficulties on this head, I would propose that there should be invariably two classes for English 
reading, the one with, and the other without the Bible, the latter class to precede the former in their hour of 
instruction, and those inclined should have the advantage of attending both classes, and in a very short time T have 
no doubt all would belong to the Bible-class. 

“Tn considering the important question of imparting education to the inhabitants of & country, the great object 
with a Government must always be‘ to improve the moral character of the 
subjects over whom it rules ; whilst, at the same time, it affords facilities for 
the cultivation of their minds; and those who have been engaged in the spread of education on these principles, 
must have witnessed the alevatick of mind and character which attends such a combination of instruction. 

“The value of a religious and practical education, to fit our own countrymen for the various duties of life, has 
been established beyond all doubt; and the increasing exertion which is now 
making, to rescue those living in the dark recesses of our great cities at home, 
from the state of degradation consequent on their vicious and depraved habits, 
the offspring of ignorance and sensual indulgence, is the most convincing evidence of the importance attached to 
the moral character of all classes, I should infer, that the ignoranee and degradation of a great bulk of the inha- 
bitants of this country requires a remedy as active, to be applied by.a process as simple, in order to elevate them 
in the scale of human beings, as that needed by our unfortunate countrymen. 

“Even amongst the more respectable classes employed in the service of Government, we have constant proofs 

. More solid foundation of mo- that, in this country, it vequires a more solid foundation than is tobe found in 
rality required for Public Ser- the Hindoo or Mahomedan faith, to bear the change which learning operates . 
vice, than that to be found in on the mind of those who emerge out of a state of ignorance, and attain those 
the Hindu or Mahomeden mental acquirements which enlarged education gives, or who are placed by 
faith. their superior ability in responsible situations in the employ of Government.”* 

These views having been communicated to the Court of Directdrs, they conveyed their orders in a Des- 

patch, dated the 23rd March, 1847, to the Governor of Madras, approving 
Despatch of the Court of Di- os the policy of founding schools, but prohibiting the introduction of the 
rectors to the Government of ’ : : 2. BF ete, 
Madras, dated 23rd March, Bible as the subject of study in the Government educational institutions. 
1847, prohibiting theintroduc- The words of the Despatch on this subject are as follows :— 
tion of the Bible in Govern- -“The Council of Education propose that the Bible be included in the 
ment Seminaries. studies of the English classes, attendance on the Bible-class being left optional. 


Moral Instruction necessary. 


Religious Instruction advi- 
sable. 


You have suggested, in qualification of this proposal, that there shall be two separate English classes, from one of 

which the Bible shall be excluded, and that it shall be left optional to the students to attend either class. You’ 
have thought it right, however, before sanctioning either of them, to solicit our instructions as to the desirable- 

ness of the measure, not only in regard to the provincial institutions, but as to its application to the University. 

“he Provincial Schools at the Madras University are intended for the especial instruction of Hindoos and 
Mahomedans in the English language and the sciences of Europe ; we cannot consider it either expedient or prudent to 
introduce any branch of study which can in any way interfere with the religious feelings and opinions of the people, 
All such tendency has been carefully avoided at both the other Presidencies, where native education has been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. We direct you, therefore, te refrain from any departure from the practice hitherto pursued.”+ 
. Notwithstanding such clear directions, the authorities in Madras appear to 

Petition to Parliament from . is : SRE: a 
the natives of Macras, dated have given some cause of complaint to the native inhabitants of that Presi- 
10th December, 1852, protest- dency, who, ina petition to Parliament, dated the 10th December, 1852, 
_ ing against religious interfer- represented their grievances on the subject of religious partiality in education, 

ence in Education. as follows -—- ‘ 

“That with reference to the subject of N: ational Education, your petitioners are anxious to bring to the notice 

of your Honourable House certain Proceedings which are now in train, in order to appropriate part of the 


° ® Printed Parliamentary Papers (1853) : Sixth Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian Territories ; 
pp. 189, 190. ; + Ib, p91. 
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Educational Grant towards the assistance of Missionary, or convertising operations, as they exist at various stations 
throughout this Presidency, under the name of a ‘Grant-in-aid System,’ by which it is proposed to extend the 
: pecuniary assistance of Government ‘to other institutions, which are now, or ean be made, the instruments of 
imparting a sound and liberal education, whether conducted by Missionary bodies or others ;’ with which view 
the Government has issued a Circular, in the Public Department, to the different Collectors, in which each is directed 
to ‘furnish the Government with the best and fullest information in your power regarding the educational 
institutions within your district, whether conducted by private parties, or missionary or other public bodies ;’ 
and has further recorded in Minutes of Consultation, dated Ist November, 1852, ‘The Governor in Council is not 
of opinion that any Government Schools should be set up at stations in the provinces where private Missionary, 
ov other public seminaries have already been established, and have been found adequate to the instruction of the 
people. To that opinion he will now add, that he considers it very desirable to extend moderate pecuniary 
assistance to such schools, as a means of diffusing education, on sound and unexceptionable principles, and he 
proposes that the Honourable Court be solicited to entrust the Government with a discretionary power on this 
point.’ 
“That your petetioners would point out for the consideration of your Honourable House, that this proposed 
Protestagainst appropriation appropriation of the Education Funds to the support of Christian Institutions 
of Educational Funds to Chris- was rejected by the Court of Directors, in a Despatch to this Government, dated 
tian Institutions. 24th August, 1844, in reply to an official application in behalf of an institution 
at the Presidency, called ‘Bishop Corrie’s Grammar School,’ on the ground that it did not come ‘within the object 
of the funds set apart for the promotion of native education.’ There is also on record a letter of the Court of Direc- 
tors with reference to the introduction of the Bible as a class-book into the schools to be established from those 
funds; which says, ‘The provincial schools and the Madras University are intended for the especial instruction of 
the Hindoos and Mahomedans in the English language and the sciences of Europe; we cannot consider it either 
expedient or prudent to introduce any branch of study which can in any way interfere with the religious feelings 
and opinions of the people. All such tendency has been carefully avoided at both the other Presidencies, where 
- native education has been successfully prosecuted. We direct you, therefore, to refrain from any departure from the 
practice hitherto pursued.’ 
“That your petitioners hereupon represent to your Honourable House, if it be contrary to the intentions for 


which the Educational Grant was bestowed, to devote any portion of it in aid 
Educational Grant should 


: of an institution where conyertism is neither professed nor practised, as at 
not be devoted to Proselytism. P P 


Bishop Corrie’s Grammar School, or to permit the establishment of a Bible- 
class in any of the Government Schools, although the attendance at such class was to be left entirely optional with 
the pupils, it would be a much wider divergence from the object, and a much greater ‘interference with the religi- 
ous feelings and opinions of the people,’ to apply the funds especially at the discretion of the Madras Government, 
at all times notorious for its proselyting propensities, in support of Missionary Institutions, wherein the study of the 
Bible is not optional, but compulsory, and which are avowedly set on foot and maintained for the single object of 
convertising the pupils, to whom on that account education is imparted free of charge ; and your petitioners con- 

- ceive that the support of such institutions by the Government would be productive of the worst consequences, as it 
would distinctly identify the ruling authorities with the one grand object of such schools,—the proselytism of the 
Natives, the only difference between which and the undisguised practice of convertism in the schools supported 
solely by the State would amount to this :— Government would pay twice the price for a convert of its own direct 
-making, which it would have to pay under the ‘Grant-in-aid,’ to the seminaries of the Missionaries ; at the same 
time it would place itself at the head of all the Missionary Societies in the Presidency, doubling their pecuniary 
resources, enabling them to increase the number of their agents, and to extend their convertising operations, 
exactly in proportion to the ‘discretionary power’ with which.this Government, in the Minutes above quoted, 
desires to be entrusted. 

“That your petitioners cannot avoid remarking, that the desire of the Madras Government, with regard to 
Complaint against the Mar- rendering the educational funds committed to its trust subservient to the pur- 
“quis of Tweeddale’s Minute of poses cf proselytism, is of some standing. The Marquis of Tweeddale, while 
24th August, 1846. entertaining the proposition of the Council of Education, to adopt, the Bible 
as a class-book, recorded his approbation ,of the measure, observing, in a Minute, dated the 24th August, 1846, 
‘The value of a religious and practical education to fit our countrymen for the various duties of life has been 
established beyond all doubt;’ and again, ‘ The reports and complaints so constantly made to Government agaipst 
the integrity of the native servants, are sufficient evidence that something is wanting to ensure a faithful service 


from them ;’ and again, ‘It requires a more solid foundation than is to be found in the Hindu or Mahomedan faiths 
m > 
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to bear the change which learning operates on the mind of those who are placed by their superior ability in respon- 
sible situations in the employ of Government.’ And the presgnt Governor in Council, in his Minute, approving of 
the ‘ Grant-in-aid’ to the Missionaries, has deemed it expedient to record, ‘ Although it is, perhaps, not immediately 
relevant to the subject of these proceedings, yet as it is a momentous point in looking at the general question of 
education to the Natives, the Governor in Council is compelled to state, both from observation and sedulous 
inquiry, that he has arrived at the conclusion, that the people of this part of India, at least, have neither, by any 
means, had their minds expanded and enlarged to the degree that might have been anticipated throngh the instruc: 
tion and care that has been bestowed upon them, nor has he seen any sufficient reason to indulge a belief that their 
innate prejudices have been removed or even lessened, or their moral character and sense of veracity, integrity, 
and proper principle, improved. He does not deny, but that there ‘may be occasional bright exceptions ; but he is 
of opinion that, whatever system of education may be enforced hereafter, its chief aim ought to be directed to moral. 
improvement, combined with extirpating the foul vices of untruthfulness and dishonesty, which are hardly now 
held by the great masses to be a reflection, unless discovered.’ 

“That your petitioners do not consider this the proper place to remark upon the gratuitous insult offered to 

Complaint against the Mar- their whole community by the Government, in recording such an opinion for the 

quis of Tweeddale’s insulting 80le purpose of transmission to the Governors of the Madras University, one- 

language towards the Native half of whom, to the number of seven, are Natives, under its Constitution ; but 

Community. they beg to observe that it ill becomes the Government to taunt the Natives 
with ‘the instruction and care that has been bestowed on them,’ whilst it has for so many years declined disbursing 
one-half of the educational grant, atid contented itself with keeping up a school of 160 pupils, established so far 
from the town of Madras as to make it inconvenient for persons to send their children, besides charging a school fee 
beyond the means of payment by the masses: and when, besides this ill-located and over-charging institution, there 
is not a Government School over all the 140,000 square miles comprising the Madras territories. 

“That the sweeping condemnation, if it be justly founded, which your petitioners are rather loth to believe, 
seeing that Sir Henry Pottinger has never been known to mix with the 
Natives, except now and then, when he may have presided at the Annual . 
University Examinations, and other such meetings, and with the servants of 

his household, exhibit the fallacy of both the past and present Governments, in imagining the study of the Bible 
to be a panacea for the ‘vices of untruthfulness and dishonesty ;’ for, as the whole of the instruction and care 
bestowed on the Natives, beyond that bestowed upon the 160 pupils of the University, has been Missionary. care 
and instruction, devoted to the study of the Bible, and that in the proportion of thousands to tens, it must be 
apparent that the ‘sound and unexceptionable principles’ adverted to in the Minute, have done literally nothing 
for the ‘ moral improvement’ of the pupils into whose yfinds they have been so sedulously instilled ; and therefore, 
there can be no valid reason for extending a ‘Grant-fin-aid’ to institutions which have thus essentially failed ; 
. but there is a very strong reason against such aid being given, in order to assist in the conversion of the people, 
with whose religious feelings and opinions the Court /of Directors has so frequently pledged itself not to interfere ; 
and with regard to which the present Charter Adt, passed by the Imperial Parliament, enacts and requires, that 
the Governor-General in Council shall, by laws and regulations, provide for the protection of the Natives within - 
the British territories from insult and outrage, 1 their persons, religions, or opinions.” * 
No cause for any such complaint appewrs to have arisen in any other part of British India, nor does the Govern- 
Attempt to introduce the Ment ever appear to have departed from its wise and tolerant principle of re- 
Bible in Government Semine- ligious nentrality in adopting measures to promote education among the 
ries not made in any other part natives of India. It is indeed true that the Missionaries and other fervent 
_ of India. Christians among the English officers of the Government, from time to time, 
expressed the view that the study of the Bible, together with elementary doctrines of Christianity, might be made 
part of an optional course of study in Government Schools and Colleges, but such views were invariably rejected 
by the Government, which has, therefore, been unduly slandered by those who have attributed to it a proselytizing 
tendency in its educational policy. The sober opinions of thes more prominent arfd important English officers of 
Government are exemplified by the views expressed by Sir Frederick Halliday,+ in his evidence before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the 25th J uly, 1853. His‘\\opinion was asked as to the propriety of intro- 
ducing the Bible as a class-book in the Government Schools, and his answer was as follows :— 


Study of the Bible, no pana- 
cea for immorality. 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers (1853) : First Report of the Select’ Committ ee of the House of Commons on Indian Territories ; 
ppes6s, 465; App. ; 7 tee of b, 
“+ An eminent Bengal Civilian, who was Secretary to the Government of ” ‘afterwards became Lieutenant-Governor of 
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“There are two ways of introducing the Bible into schools. One is as a class-book; by which I understand a 
horn-book for teaching the language merely ; that they should read out of that 

i i i 4 i- . . . . 
Psi hibteins egies pyc Bia ¢ im preference to reading out of any other English book. Another way is, that 
Commons, on 25th July, 1853, they should read out of it intelligently, so as to inquire, and be informed, of 
against the introduction of the the full meaning of it, which involves, of course, the whole teaching of Chris- 


Bible in Goverament Semina- 


tianity. I cannot understand that there is any third way of introducing it. 
- Ties. 


Either the Bible is to be read simply as a book for the teaching of English, or 
it is to be read as a means of acquiring a knowledge of Christianity. If it be the first which is meant, so fur as it 
can be considered entirely distinct and capable of being separated from the actual teaching of Christianity, I 
should object to it anywhere as a desecration. Ido not think it is advisable that you should teach little boys to 
‘thumb the Bible in that way ; they learn to look upon it, in all after life, as an abomination, for which they were 
flogged and cuffed through their early years; and I think that that objection applies quite as much to Christian 
countries as to heathen countries. But if it be intended to introduce the Bible as a class-book, which shall be read 
with a view to instruction in its doctrines, and that, in fact, it shall be the means of giving a.knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, T object to it as being, in my judgment, a wrong means to a most desirable end; I being most seriously and 
entirely satisfied that it is by the careful and systematic keeping out of the Government Schools, and out of the 
Government practice, all forcible and influential attempts at onversion, that we stand where we stand, and that the 
Natives are willing to receive Missionary teaching and to hear Missionaries; and that they do, in fact, evince that 
very tolerance, which is now brought forward by zealous persons on that side of the question, as a reason for alter- 
ing the systern hitherto pursued by the Government. I believe the persons who talk in that way, are utterly 
unaware of the hand which has put them where they are, and holds them where they are; I believe the very 
tolerance, or as they sometimes call it, indifference of the Natives to Missionary teaching; and the very reason 
why the Missionaries go in perfect security and teach and preach all over the country, without stint or limit; 

, without the’ slightest interference, or even exciting the anger of the Natives in any great degree, is that the 
Natives are thoroughly persuaded, by a long course of observation of the conduct of the Government, that the 

- whole thing is a matter of private exhortation and private influence ; and that the force and influence of the 
Government, whether in the schools or out of the schools, is never intended to be applied to that purpose. But 
Lhave a very strong conviction, that if any other course were pursued ; if the Government, in the schools or ont 
of the schools, were, by reason of the present quiet and apparent tolerance of the Natives, to attempt to convert 
either by influence or by force, it might produce a very serious convulsion, which would throw the Missionaries 
pack a great number of years.” * 

The Bible not to be intro- Again ; being asked whether he thought it objectionable that the Government 
duced even as anoptional sub- should give permission to any class in the Government Schools, which wished it, 
ject in Government Schools. to use the Bible, he said :-- - 

“ Tho meaning of that always is, for I have seen it attempted to be introduced in a private school, about which 
there was a great deal of discussion, that if little boys from 6 to 12 years old, under the influence of the master, 
can be got to say they were willing to be taught Christianity, they ought to be taught it, without reference to the 

* will of their parents. I look upon that to be the grossest bad faith. If you are to teach Christianity, let it be 
done, not only with the knowledge of the children, who are beside the question altogether, but also of their parents 
and the people of the country ; but do not entice people into the school under the pretence of saying you will 
only teach them Christianity if those little boys wish it, which is nothing but saying that it shall be taught at 
the option and discretion of the master for the time being. If, however, it be added, ‘and with the permission of 
their parents,’ which is never added on this speculation, then I answer that the permission of only one set of 
parents, oreven the majority of the parents belonging to one school, would not suffice. I donot think the 
permission of even the whole set of parents of one school ought to ‘suffice, in a political view of the question, to 
induce the Government to alter its system. But if, which is a thing not to be looked forward to, the 
parents all over India were of that opinion, then the whole aspect of the questién would be changed.”......+ 
“The Bible is very extensivelf read by the Natives; if anybody says, as I see has been said ina paper which 
has beep put into my hands by a gentleman in this room, that the Bible is ‘systematically proscribed,’ or 
‘authoritatively proscribed,’ 1 cannot understand the meaning of it; persons who write in that way must 
mean something which I am unable to fathom; or they are not acquainted with the facts. It is not true that 
the ‘Bible is proscribed in the Government Schools; it is put into the Government School libraries universally, 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers (1853) gy ficjzeport of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian ‘Territories, 
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and the students are allowed, to the top of their bent, to read it from beginning to end. I will not say 
that they are encouraged to do so; but. when you consider that they have to read and be examined in Milton, 
in Johnson, in Addison,.in Abercromby’s Moral Philosophy, and in a variety of books of that class, and 
looking also to the sort of examination which is required of them, and the full, complete, and comprehensive 
knowledge of all the subjects of which those hooks treat, which is expected from those young men, it is perfectly 
clear that they can do nothing without knowing that which appears sprouting upon the surface of every one 
of those books at all times. It has been truly said by Sir Charles Trevelyan, in the Committee of the House of. 
Lords, that we are not conscious ourselves to the full extent of the amount of Christian teaching involved in a 
thoroughly classical English education, independently of all direct efforts at conversion, It renders necessary 
a knowledge of the Bible,sand I may say a knowledge of the great doctrines of Christianity, which those young 
men who have that peculiar desire to improve themselves, which is the characteristic of the Natives of Bengal, 
are perfectly able to perceive, and perfectly desirous of following out; the consequence is, that they do read and 
study the Bible, no body objecting to, or standing in the way of their so doing. I believe there is more know- 
ledge of the Bible in the Hindu College of Calcutta, than there is in any public school in England.”* 
To the evidence of Sir Frederick Halliday may be added the statement of another important witness, the 
Testimony of Mr. John Well-known Mr. John Clarke Marshman, whose unusually long residence 
Clarke Marshman as to Reli- in India was devoted principally to matters relating to education and enlighten- 
gious Neutrality in Govern- ment among the people of India. He was examined by the Select Committee 
ment Schools. of the House of Commons.on the 8th of July, 1853, and being asked what 
the rule was in the Government Schools respecting religious instruction, said :— 
“The Government considers itself pledged to the principle of perfect neutrality on the subject of palin 
and religious instruction is therefore entirely excluded from the Government 
His Deposition given before gonools; the education is completely confined to mere secular branches of 
the House of Commons, on 8th : s ‘ 
July, 1858. instruction. The Bible is altogether excluded, and great care is taken to 
avoid any instruction which might be interpreted into a wish to use education 
as a means of proselytism, or to tamper with the religious faith of the students. I have always thought that 
the union of religious and secular instruction was absolutely indispensable toa good and complete education, 
and that the exclusion of all reference to religious truth in the Government institutions was a matter of very great 
regret. The Natives themselves also have always been accustomed to give a very high religious tone to secular 
education, In fact, among the Natives themselves, religion is completely identified with education ; they go so 
far as to represent even the very alphabet as having been communicated to men by the gods; and all the 
knowledge which the Natives possess, relative to history, geography, astronomy, or any other kind of secular 
instruction, is given to them under a religious sanction. * * * * * * The introduction of the Bible, or the 
doctrines of Christianity, into those seminaries would create the greatest possible agitation in Native Society ; 
in fact, such a degree of excitement as we have never seen before, far more intense than any thing which was 
raised upon the ‘question of Suttees, or even upon the recent occasion of the passing of the Liberty of Conscience 
Act. The orthodox party would be joined ‘by the liberal party, and they would immediately meet, and probably 
form a kind of Committee of religious safety ; they would, throughout the newspapers, both English and Native, 
spread the report that the Government, after having for so long a period acted upon the principle of neutrality, had 
now entered upon a crusade against. their religion, and that it was endeavouring to make the education of the 
Natives the means of proselytism. This powerful body in Calcutta would very probably determine, and the 
determination would be supported by all the Hindoos in Calcutta, to exclude from the pale of Native Society 
every individual who dared to send his children to those schools, till the obnoxious rule was repealed. The 
introduction therefore of Christian instruction would be a source of very great embarrassment to the Government. 
I think the immediate effect of it would be to close the schools, and that it would be found in some measure to 
shake the cofidence of the community in the maintenance of that principle of religious neutrality, which is at 
present so great a source of political security. 
“T think that another reason, which should not be overlooked, may be found, although it is a subject of great 
delicacy to touch on, in the views of some of those who have superintended, 
English Professors indiffer- 41, public institutions connected with the State. I think there has teen a 
ent to Christianity. s ‘ 2 ‘ 7 
very strong impression upon the minds of many, that the exclusion of Chris- 
tianity from the public institutions was with them a source of no regret; and that they have voluntarily placed in 
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very influential situations, in those institutions, men who were avowedly indifferent to Christianity; and soine Ww 


openly professed the principles of infidelity. I think that the character of the present Members of the Commit>-.__ 


tee of Public Instruction affords a sufficient guarantee against the recurrence of any such unpleasant and objec- 
tionable proceedings ; but still there are, doubtless, some among the Europeans employed as tutors in the English 
Colleges, who regard the truths of Christianity with perfect indifference, and who, if an appeal were made to them 
by any of the students, regarding the principles of Christianity, would very likely give such an answer as would 
“impair the value of those truths in the minds of the Natives. We must also remember, that a very large propor- 
tion of the teachers in the Government Institutions are Natives, very respectable and well-educated Natives, but 
still Hindus, who do not consider Christianity to be a Divine revelation; and I cannot imagine that there would be 
much advantage in the inculcation of Christian truth by those who did not appreciate its importance ; and that it 
would be better altogether to avoid any attempt to disseminate Christian truth in the institutions of the Govern- 
ment, when there was any danger of its being accompanied with remarks caleulated to throw discredit upon the 
doctrines of the Bible. I think those circumstances tend rather to mitigate the regret that every sincere Christian 
would otherwise feel at the exclusion of religious instruction, that is, of instruction in the truths and doctrines of 
Christianity, from the public institutions of the Government.”* 
The’ most suitable way to close this Chapter is to quote the following passages from an official publicationt 
Mr. Arthur Howell’s views on the subject of education in British India prior to 1854, by Mr. Arthur 
on Religious Neutrality in Howell (Under-Secretary to the Government of India), whose views upon the 
Education. subject deserve consideration :— 

“ Before leaving India, Lord William Bentinck had an opportunity of declaring, on two memorable occasions 
the strict policy of religious neutrality, which is still observed in the matter 
of education. Alarmed by the views of the Anglicists, and by the rumour of 
the probable result of the controversy of the day, the Mussalman inhabitants 
of Calcutta petitioned the Government to spare the Madrassa, and to abstain from measures ‘ systematically directed 
towards the destruction of the literature and religious system of Islam,’ or dictated by the desire to forward the 
views of those ‘who wish the conversion of all to their own faith.’ The Governor-General replied,t that ‘such 
motives never have influenced, never can influence, the Counsels of the Government,’ and that he would feel 
‘uneasiness if he thonght that the Government authorities had in any part of their conduct afforded ground 
or occasion of any kind for such an apprehension to be entertained by any class of the subjects of the 
State.’ 

“In the same spirit, in reply to a parting address from the Missionaries, the Governor-General declared that 
‘the fundamental principle of British rule, the compact to which the Govern- 
ment stands solemnly pledged, is strict neutrality. To this important maxim, 
policy as well as good faith have enjoined upon me the most scrupulous 


Religious Neutrality declar- 
ed by Lord William Bentinck. 


Religious Ndutrality re-af- 
firmed. 


observance. The same maxim is peculiarly applicable to general education. In all schools and colleges sup- 
ported by Government this principle cannot be too strongly enforced, all interference and injudicious tampering 
with the religious belief of the students, all mingling direct or indirect teaching of Christianity with the system 
- of instruction, ought to be positively forbidden.’ 

Despatch of the Court of Di- “Tt may not be out of place to record here how these sentiments of Lord 
rectors, dated 13th April, 1858, William Bentinck’s were confirmed twenty-three years afterwards, in one of 
as to strict Religious Neutrality. the last Despatches§ issued from the Court of Directors. 

“«The Government will adhere, with good faith, to its ancient policy of perfect neutrality in matters affecting 
the religion of the people of India, and we most earnestly caution all those in authority under it, riot to afford, by 
their conduct, the least color to the suspicion that that policy has undergone or will undergo any change. 

“¢Tt is perilons for men in authority to do as individuals that which they officially condemn. The intention of 
* de Government will be inferred from their acts, and they may unwillingly expose it to the greatest of all dangers, 
—that of being regarded with general distrust by the people. 

“*We rely upon the honorable feelings which have ever distinguished our Service for the furtherance of 
‘the views which we express. When the Government of India makes a promise to the people, there must not be 
afforded to them grounds for a doubt as to its fidelity to its word.’ 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers (1853): Sizth Repors of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian Territories, 
pp. 26, 27. 
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is there any objection to the best religious books being placed there. As has been already stated, the books of English 
literature which aro ordinarily studied in the Government Sominaries, such as Milton, Bacon, Locke, Addison, and 
Johnson, are replete with allusions to the Bible, and frequent reference to the Bible is indispensably necessary in 
order to their being proporly understood. ‘The Bible is, accordingly, constantly referred to by the teachers and 
students, in the course of their instruction, and it is often found at the examinations that the young men have in 
this way, and by reading the Biblo out of schvol, acquired a considerable amount of Christian knowledge. There ia 
no restriction whatever to provent it. In reference to this part of the subject, I beg to read the following extract, 
from Mr. Kerr's ‘ History of .Native Education in Bengal and Agra’: ‘In none of the rules recently published is there 
any such prohibition ; and, in practice, the teachor is left at liberty to speak to his pupils on religion, on Christianity, 
on the distinct evidences of Christianity, with nearly the same freedom as he might do in a theological seminary. 
In inetitutions where Milton and Addison and Johpson are class-books, it ia impossible to abstain from all reforence 
to religion. Bacon's works, too, which form one of our text-books; the Essays, the Advancoment of Learning, and 
even the Nooum Organum, are full of Scriptural illustrations, for the proper understanding of which the studont 
must be referred to the Bible. It may be added, that our text-books on Moral Philosophy are wholly Christian 
in their spirit and tendency. In Abercrumbio’s Intellectual Powers, which is carefully studicd without curtail. 
ment, there is a distinct chapter on the Mvidences of Christianity. In the same author's work, on the moral 
feelings, which is also studied without omitting any part of it, the existence and attributes of God, the relation 
of man to God, the probability of a Divine Revelation, tho nature and province of Faith—all viewed in a Chria- 
tian light—are some of the subjects which come under revicw, and which our students are expected to master. 
Even Adam Smith's work, which does not directly touch on religion, is full of noble, and what may truly be 
called, Christian sentiments, Ido not presume to say that religion forms as prominent a branch of study in the 
Government Colleges asin the Missionary Institutions. But neither is it excluded with that jealous care that 
is eometimes supposed. The primary design of the Government scheme of education ie to advance the progress 
of civilization in India by the diffusion of useful knowledge, as the phrase is generally underatoud The design 
of the Missionary Institutions is to convert the Natives to Christanity. The two objects are distinct, but 
they are by no mcans opposed to one another.’ It ia added as o note here, ‘ Addison closes the Essay 
No. 7 of ‘The Spectator,’ in o strain of serious piety. ‘I know but one way’ says he, ‘of fortifying my 
soul against these gloomy presages and terrors of mind, and that is by securing to myself the friendship and 
protection of that Being who disposes of events and governs futurity. When { lay mv down to sleep, { recom- 
mend myself to his care ; when I awake, I give myself up to his directiony’ Can any one doubt that it must bo 
improving to Hindoo students, in a religions and moral point of view, to read such passages P When the Essay 
was read, not long ago, in one of the Colleges, the teacher told his students that, though Hindoos, they might well 
imitate the example of Addison, ‘when they lay themselves down to sleep, recommending thtmselves to God's 
,care ; and when they awake, giving themselves up to His direction.’ To this, aa they always do when the conver- 
sation turns upon religious subjects, they listened with serious attention. It is sometimes said that the education 
we give makes our students sceptical. It does make them sceptical—sceptical of all those degrading ideas with 
which the notion of a Deity is associated in Hindvo minds.’ * ig * ‘In the first place, the efforts of the 
educational authovitics, and of those immediately eagnged in the business of instraction, are systematically 
directed towards the object of communicating tratifin historical, philosophical, and scientific subjects. Are the 
opponents of the Government system prepared to say that the communication of true knowledge on these subjects 
has a tendency unfavourable to belief in trae religion ? It would be unreasaypble to suppose that it bas any such 
tendency. Secondly, it is stated, that we take from the Hiadoos their own belicf, and give tlfem nothieg. in ite 
place. It is true, that the knowledge we communicate clears the Hindoo mind of much that is frivolous and false 
in their own religious system. But it cannot be admitted that it shakes in the least their belief in those principles 
which form the foundation of all religion, such as the existence.of God, the greatness and guodness of God, the pro- 
vidence of God, the probability of a future state of rewards and punishments. So far from these invaluable principles 
being shaken by our system of education, they are brought into clearer light by it, and belief in them is confirmed, 
If our system bad, indeed, the effect of depriving the Hindoos of their belief in these principles, aud of the hopes built 
upon them, it might fairly be denounced as most pernicious. Thirdly, if we look at actual results, it will be found 
that of the well-educated converts to Christianity, nearly as many have come from the Hindoo College and other 
Government Iustitutions, as from the Missionary Seminaries. The fact is generally admitted ; and perhaps it ie 
not so strange as may at first appear. In the Missionary Seminaries religious instruction is commenced at an 
early age, before the understanding is ripe for its reception. The youths are systematically drilled in Cate- 
chisms and in the Evidences of Christianity. They acquire a babit of listening with apparent attention, of 
gdmittiune every thing that the teacher rennimce. nf onc. = ae Ae tS Oe ase 
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exercise of the understanding. In some cases a habit of dissimulation is formed, unknown to the Missionary, 
who, unconsciously, and from the best motives, has been cultivating one of the prominent vices of the native 
Y character. It is surely needless to point out that the youth in whom this habit of dissimulation is formed, 
is most unlikely ever to act with manliness, or to do anything that demands a sacrifice, such as conversion to 
Christianity very often demands. From all these dangers the Government institutions are free. The principles 
of a foreign religion are not pressed prematurely upon unripe minds. The pupils are expected on no occasion 
+ to express what they do not believe. When they begin, of their own accord, to turn their attention to the 
Christian religion, to enter into conversation, and to read books upon the subject, it is with a keen relish, and with 
minds untainted by habits unfavourable to a sincere reception of Truth. The consequence is, that some of the 
most intelligent among them, voluntarily, and from the purest motives, embrace Christianity.’ I conceive 
that it would not be for the advantage of Christian truth that the Bible should be treated as a lesson-book 
for learning to read. The system of teaching the Bible as an ordinary class-book is now generally rejected 
by persons who take an interest in education. We would not teach it to our own children in that mamner. 
In order that the Bible may be successfully taught, teachers should be selected who have not only a satisfactory 
knowledge of the doctrines of the Bible, but who have their heart in the object, and sincerely desire tts success. In 
other words, if the Bible were to be taught in the Government Seminaries, it would be necessary to organize them 
for theological instruction, in the manner in which Dr. Duft’s and other Mssionary schools are organized. If the 
Bible were taught in a rantive, perfunctory and irreverent manner by a common master, as a common class- 
book, it would have an injurious effect upon the young Natives, by producing a deadness and indifference of feeling ; 
and if, beyond that, the persons employed to teach the Bible were not themselves good Christians, and their 
life and conduct were not conformable to what they taught, it would have a most pernicious .effect upon the 
young man, for the Native children are extremely acute, and are very good judges of character. I therefore 
think it would be far better that there should be a division of labour in this as well as in other subjects ; that 
the Government should continue to go, as far as they safely can, in the instruction ‘given by them; that is, that 
they should give the best. possible practical general education, with a friendly feeling towards Christian truth, 
in common with all other truth ; and that the Missionaries, and others, more immediately interested in the pro- 
gress of Christianity, should take any means they think proper’ for instructing and influencing the young 
men so brought up. They might, if they thought proper, establish a lecture-room opposite every ‘one of the 
Government Institutions, as Dr. Duff did, opposite the Hindu College. They might distribute Bibles and 
religious books, and books on the Evidences of Christianity, to any extent they think proper; and I am satisfied 
that, in this manner, if Christianity has a ‘fair field and no favour,’ it must ultimately prevail. As long as the old 
system, according to which it was held to be the duty of the magistrate to ‘maintain truth,’ as well as to ‘execute 
justice,’ prevailed, the matter was extremely simple, and the resources of the State were employed in teaching the 
particular opinions held by those who happened to be in the possession of the Government. But since the prin- 
ciple of toleration has been established, from the Reformation downwards, very considerable modifications have 
been made in this principle. The Scotch and Irish Colleges are one modification, and it is precisely on that model 
that the Government Seminaries are established ; that is, that the young men attend them daily, living at their own 
homes, or in places provided by their relations or friends, and rg@ive such religious instruction as their relations, 
and others interested in their welfare, think proper. The Privy Council system, in its dealing with the Dissenters, 
is another modification of the original principle. That also I propose to take as the model of an advanced measure 
for assisting and extending education in India. The extracts from the Bible in the schools in Ireland form another 
instance ; but I do not think it will be proposed to extend that system to India. Now, if it has been necessary 
that there should be a compromise of this kind in England, and in the United Kingdom, where the religious differ- 
ences are only minor differences on the non-essential points of Christianity, how much more necessary is it in 
India, where the difference is between Christianity and its opposites,—Hindooism and Mahomedanism. A very 
plausible primd facie argument might be adduced of this kind. It might be said, suppose that in “any particular 
district of British India, Dacca for instance, two-thirds of the Natives of the place were willing that the Bible 
should be introduced into the Government College, what solid objection can there be in that case to its intro- 
‘duction ? My answer is, that if the Dacca District comprehended the whole of British India, certainly the point 
ought to be yielded, because it is clearly our duty to give the Natives the best instruction which, on a large and 
sound view of their prevailing disposition, they are willing to receive. But the Dacca District is not the whole 
of British India. There are hundreds of other districts which are in very unequal stages of advancement. In 
most of them the Natives are still, religiously considered, in a very unreformed, unadvanced, and sensitive state ; 
and if the British Government should depart in any one instance from the great principle of religious nentralfiy, 
upon which it has constantly acted up to the present time, they would become seriously alarmed. And if, besides 
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- that, conversions took place in the Dacca District, in consequence of the system contended for being adopted, which 
is the object aimed at by those who advocate the plan, the alarm would be still more increased. I mentioned 
in my former evidence, that one very important feature of the pfesent state of India is, that zealous, and vital reli- 
gion has made great progress among the Europeans, at whieh I greatly rejoice. But if this element is not 
properly dealt with, it may be productive of very dangerons and evil consequenggs. So long as the zealously religious 
English people have no official footing in the Government Seminaries, no harm ean ensue, and their efforts 
find plenty of scope elsewhere. They may promote Missionary efforts in any part of the country. They may« 
instruct at other hours the young men who are brought up at the Government Seminaries; but, if we, once, by 
allowing the Bible to be studied in the Government Seminaries as a class-book, give to zealous Christians an 
official footing in those seminaries, it is impossible to say what the consequences might be. All barricrs would 
then be broken down, and the principle of neutrality, which has hitherto been our great security, and the great 
cause of our success in enlightening the Natives, both in secular and divine knowledge, would be at anend. In 
the Madras Presidency, a different course has been followed, and the consequence has been that while the Euro- 
peans have been disputing whether religion should be taught by the Government, the Natives have, with certain 
limited exceptions, remained without any instruction; which is the more to be regretted, because there is no inter- 
mediate language in the Madras Presidency like Persian, which so long baffled our efforts in Bengal ; ‘and English 
is already in extensive use as a common medium of communication between persons speaking different languages. 
Lastly, eyen supposing that every other objection to the employment of the Government Seminaries, for giving 
instruction to the Natives in Christianity, were got over, the question would immediately arise. What form of Chris- 
tianity P—and then the unhappy and damaging fact of the existence of considerable differences of opinion among 
Christians would be made apparent; and the spirit of religious controversy, which is happily nearly dormant in’ 
India, because Christians of every persuasion are on an equality, and they all pursue their respective objects on 
the voluntary principle withont interfering with each other, would be evoked.” * 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, from whose evidence the preceding extract has been taken, belonged to that class of 

Sir Charles Trevelyan’s opi- Anglo-Indian Statesmen of the first-half of the present century, who whilst 
nions and expectations as to Upholding the principle of religious neutrality in Governrent Educational 
the Christianizing influence of Institutions, on the ground of good policy, maintained the opinion that the 
English Education, natural effect of the general advance of the English language, literature, and 

science, will be the propagation of Christianity among the natives of India. The views of such an eminent 
statesman upon such a delicate subject, are sufficiently important to be qhoted in his own words. Bofore a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, on the 28th June, 1858, he said :— 

“T conceive that we have reached an advanced stage in the progress of education in India, namely, that all 
schools in which a good general education is given, may be assisted, whatover may be the religion taught; and 
I believe that that plan may now safely be adopted ; but far be it from me to say that the time may not come when 
direct Christian instruction may be given even in the Government Seminaries, T conceive that our ruling principle 
ought to be, to give the best education which, on a sound general view, our fellow-subjects are willing to receive. 
There can be no doubt that all education is imperfect, which is not based on Christian instruction ; and it follows, 
that when the greater part of India has been Brought to a level with those parte which are most advanced, it will 
be our duty to give Christian instruction. But I am of opinion that the time has not yet arrived to attempt this 
very forward and advanced step, which at this stage of our progress would only lead to a violent reaction. We 
ought nover to lose sight of the possible effect upon our Native Army, of any measures that may be urged upon us 
which would be likely to excite the religious feelings of the Mahomedans and Hindoos. The Rajpoots were to 
our predecessors the Moguls, what the sepoys are to us; and the alienation of the Rajpoots by religious intolerance, 
was the first step to the downfall of the Empire * * * * * Before I left Caleutta, I had a list made of all 
the converts to Christianity from the educated class, and I found that at that time the majority of this class of 
converts, whose character and cultivation, and strength of mind, offer the best assistance to Christianity, were 
from the Hindoo College. I think many persons mistake the way in which the conversion of India will be 
brought about. I believe it will take place at last wholesale, just as our own ancestors were converted. The country 
will have Christian instruction infused into it in every way by direct missionary instruction, and indirectly” 
through books of various kinds, through the public papers, through conversation with Europeans, and in all the 
conceivable ways in which knowledge is communicated ; and then, at last, when Society is completely saturated with 
Christian knowledge, and public opinion has taken a decided turn that way, they will come over by thousands.” + 
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That such expectations of the wholesale conversion of the natives of India to Christianity through the agency 
of English education, were entirely fallacious, is shown by the facts of the 
progress of English education during the last fifty years. High education in 
the English language, literature, and sciences, has. undoubtedly the effect of 
sapping the foundations of idolatry gnd superstition, and improving the perception of the well-recognized principles 


Christianizing influence of 
English education a fallacy. 


of morality and independent thought, which the educated native of India is prone to share with the more advanced 
-social and political thinkers of Europe. But so far as religious tendencies of English education are concerned, the 
Christian doctrine has far less prospects of acceptance than Free Thought, Scepticism, and Agnosticism. Doctrines 
somewhat akin to what is known as the Philosophy of Positivism usually take the place of religion, in the case of 
the Indian youth educated in the English literature and science, and the worldly concerns of this life seldom leave 
time for consideration of any such prospects of a future life as Christianity may have to offer. How the matter 
was regarded by the Missionaries is discussed in the following chapter. Meanwhile the following passages from an 
official publication* on the subject of education may be quoted here, as representing the first effects of English 

education and missionary teaching on the Native mind :— 
“In one of his striking orations at the convocation of the Calcutta University, a late Vice-Chancellor (Sir 
Henry S. Maine, 1864-65) observed that if the founders of false systems of 


First effects of English, and religion or philosophy had confined themselves to disclosing moral errors 


Missionary teaching. awe : 
vy 8 only, or false propositions, about the unknown and unscen world, their empire, 


would, in most societies, and certainly in Oriental societies, have been perpetual. But happily for the human race, 
some fragment of physical speculation has been built into every false system. Here is its weak point,—here it is 
that the study of physical science forms the inevitable breach that finally leads to the overthrow of the whole 
fabric. The remark received a powerful illustration on the first introduction of Etropean knowledge into India. 
It is well known that religion is not among the Hindoos, or indeed the Mahomedans, as it is with us, a separate 
study, but it pervades almost every science, and almost every social relation. The learned Native obtains his creed 
and science from the same source, and it is impossible to give even a tolerable Sanskrit or Arabic education with- 
out a great deal of direct instruction in religion. You cannot teach the European system of geography, astronomy, or 
medicine without exploding the Hindoo system ; you cannot teach political economy, or social science, without coming 
into collision with the theory and practice of caste. In this respect the Koran, the Hidayah, and other Mahomedan 
books, are of the same character as the Shashtras. The result, therefore, of introducing the wide range of 
European literature and sciznce into thé native community at Calcutta, was to open a new, strange world to 
students. As Greek literature was in the Augustan age at Rome, or as Latin and Greek were at the medipval 
revival of letters in the Western World, so English became to the young collegians. Every day opened to them, 
for the first time, a succession of new and strange phenomena in the unsealed’ realm of history, science, and 
philosophy ; they were suddenly thrown adrift from the moorings and anchorages of old creeds, and tossed upon 
the wide sea of speculation and extravagance. It was no wonder that moral and social obligations began to 
share the fate of religious beliefs, and that the whole community was in alarm at the spread of the new views. 
This was precisely the state of things which Mr. Charles Marsh had eloquently anticipated during the discussion 

- of the Charter of 1813 :—‘ It is one thing,’ he said, ‘to dispel the charm that binds mankind to established habits 
and ancient obligations, and another to turn them over to the discipline of new institutions and the authority of 
new doctrines. In that dreadful interval,—that dreary void where the mind is left to wander and grope its 
way without the props that have hitherto supported it, or the lights that have guided it,—what are the chances 
that they will discern the beauties or submit to the restraints of the religion you propose to give them.’ 

“The ‘dreadful interval’ and ‘the dreary void’ had arrived, and it is impossible’to say how far Native Society 
might not have been disorganised had not the Missionaries stepped in and sup- 
plied & new direction to the awakening scepticism, and a fresh subject to attract 
the newly-aroused spirit of speculation. It was not that the immediate result 
was conversion to Christianity, except in the case of a very few. The immediate result was the establishment of a 
new creed, which united the pure Theism of the Vedas to the morality of the Gospel, with which it was essentially 
kindred, and from which it drew all its hest practical precepts. The new sect was subsequently called the Brahmo 
Samaj; and so far from it being the case, as was anticipated, that missionary teaching would form an additional 
element to danger and alarm, it is certain that when-ponular Hinduism at Calcutta was crumbling into ruins be- 
fore European science, Missionary teaching pointed to a foundation upon whicli a purer system might be built, 
thongh the superstructure might differ from thatwhi sh the Missionary had hoped for. From this time no account 
of the state of education in India would be at all iFequate uuless it included the results of Missionary effort.” + . 


The Brahmo Samaj move- 
ment, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


VIEWS OF THE MISSIONARIES OPPOSED TO RELIGIOUS NEUTRALITY IN EDUCATION.— * 
THE OBJECTS OF THE MISSIONARY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS.—REV. A. DUFF'S 
STATEMENT BEFORE THE HOUSE OF LORDS, IN 1853, AS TO MISSIONARY ENDEAVOURS 
FOR EDUCATION.—HIS VIEWS AS TO EFFECTS OF PURELY SECULAR EDUCATION.— 
OPINIONS OF THE CELEBRATED PHILOSOPHIC THINKER, REV. SYDNEY SMITH, AS TO 
THE EFFORTS OF THE MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 


There can be no doubt that whilst the Government scrupulously adhered to the policy of religious neutrality 
Religious neutrality in Bdu- in matters of public instruction, the Missionaries regarded such neutrality 
cation disapproved by Mis- with disapproval. Asa specimen of their views upon the subject, some pas- 
sionaries. sages may be quoted from the observations recorded by the well-known Rev. 
Alexander Duff, D.D., on Lord William Bentinck’s Resolution of the 7th March, 1835, regarding English education. 
Dr, Duff was examined as a witness by a Select Committee of the House of Lords, on Indian Territories, on the 3rd 
of June, 1853, and in answer to the question —‘ What change in the system of education was effected by that Resolu- 
tion,’ he presented to the Committee some written remarks, from which the following extract may be quoted as 
throwing light upon the attitude of the Missionaries and other enthusiastic Christians, on the subject of the absence 
of ‘religious instruction from the Government educational institutions :— 
“ Biven since the passing of Lord W. Bentinck’s Act, four new institutions have been organized in large towns 
Rev. Alexander Duff’s opi- long the Ganges, after the model of the Calcutta College ; and every year 
nion adverse to Religious Neu- fresh additions will be made to the number. What, then, will be the ultimate 
trality in education. effect of these yearly augmenting educationary forces? We say ultimate, 
with emphasis, because we are no visionaries ; we do not expect miracles; we do not anticipate sudden and 
inatantaneous changes ; but we do not look forward with confidence to a great ultimate revolution, We do regard 
Lord W. Bentinck’s Act as laying the foundation of a train of causes which may for a while operate so insensibly 
as to pass unnoticed by careless or casual observers, bat not the less surely as concerns the great and momentous 
issue: like the laws which silently, but with resistless power, regulate the movements of the material universe, 
these educationary operations, which are of the nature and force of moral laws, will proceed onwards till they 
terminate in effecting a universal change in the national mind of India. The sluices of a superior and quickening 
knowledge have already been thrown open, and who shall dare to shut them up? The streams of enlivening 
information have begun to flow in upon the dry and parched land, and who will venture to arrest their progess ? 


As well might -we ask with the poet :— 


‘Shall burning Aina, if a sage reqnires, 
Forget her thunders, and recall her fires ? 
When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease, while you go by ? 


“But highly as we approve of Lord W. Bentinck’s enactment, so far as tts goes, we must, ere we conclude, in 
justice to our own views, and to the highest and noblest cause on earth, take the liberty of strongly expressing our 
own honest conviction that tt does not go far enough. Truth is better than error in any department of knowledge, 
the humblest as well as the most exalted ; hence it is that we admire the moral intrepidity of the man who decreed 
that, in the Government Institutions of India, true literature and true science should henceforth be substituted in 
place of false literature, false science, and false religion. But while we rejoice that true literature and science is 
to be substituted in place of what is demonstrably false, we cannot but lament that no provision whatever has been 
made for substituting the only true religion—Christianity—in place of the false religion which our literature and- 
science will inevitably demolish. : 

“We are aware that plausible views of political expediency, and certain admitted peculiarities in our position 

Typical views of the Mis- in India, seem to forbid the interference of Government in directly communi- 
ionaries 18 to Religious Neu- cating a- knowledge of Christianity to its native subjects. Into such views 
ity in education. we could never enter. Our firm belief has always been, that if there were the 


will, means might be devised that would obviate all reasonable objections; but be this as it may, we cannot help 
, a 
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regarding the absence of all provision for the inculcation of Christian truth as a grand omission—a_capital 
deficiency. If man had been destined merely to ‘strut his little hour’ on the stage of Time, and then drop into a 
state of non-existence, it would be enough to provide for the interests of Time ; but the case is widely different, 
when reason and revelation constrain us to view him as destined to be an inhabitant of Eternity—an inheritor of 
never-ending bliss or never-ending woe. Surely, in this view of man’s destiny, it is, in the scale of divine magni- 
vA tude, /but a pitiable and anomalous philanthropy after all, that can expend all its energy in bedecking and garnish- 
ing him to play his part well on the stage of Time, and then cast him adrift, desolate and forlorn, without shelter 
and without refuge, on the shoreless ocean of Eternity. 

“ But we are persuaded that even time can never be rightly provided for by any measure that shuts eternity 

Christianity “should not be Wholly out of view. So inseparably and unchangeably connected, in the wise 
sacrificed to worldly expe- ordination of Providence, are the best interests of Time and the best interests 
diency. of Eternity, that one of the surest ways of providing aright for the former, is 

to provide thoroughly and well for the latter. Our maxim, accordingly, has been, is now, and ever will be, this :— 
Wherever, whenever, and by whomsoever, Christianity is sacrificed on the altar of worldly expediency, there and then must 
the supreme good of man lie bleeding at tts base. 

“ But because a Christian Government has chosen to neglect its duty towards the religion which it is sacredly 

Neglect of Government to bound to uphold, is that any reason why the Churches of Britain should neg- 
propagate the Gospel should lect their duty, too? Let us be aroused, then, from our lethargy, and strive 
encourage the Christian to accomplish our part. If we.are wise in time, we may convert the Act of the 
Churches to undertake the Indian Government into an ally anda friend. The extensive erection of a 
took: machinery for the destruction of ancient superstition we may regard as open- 
ing up new facilities, in the good providence of God, for the spread of the everlasting Gospel ; as serving the part 
of a humble pioneer in clearing away a huge mass of rubbish that would otherwise have tended to impede the free 
dissemination of Divine Truth. Wherever a Government Seminary is founded, which shall have the effect of batter- 
ing down idolatry and superstition, there let us be prepared to plant a Christian institution that shall, through the 
blessing of Heaven, be the instrument of rearing the beauteons superstructure of Christianity on the ruins of both.” * 

Views such as these were held only by the Missionaries and some enthusiastic Christians among the European 

Proselytizing views limited officers, who thought that English education might be safely and properly 
to Missionaries and exception- rendered the vehicle of Christian knowledge, and a means of propagating 
ally enthusiastic Europeans. = Christianity among the natives of India. But such views were uniformly 

repudiated by the Government in India and the higher authorities in England. 

But whilst the Government firmly took up a position of religious neutrality in English education, the 
Missionaries, whose great help and energetic efforts must always be recog- 
nized as a prominent factor in the intellectual progress of India, adopted a 
policy -which can best be described in the words of the Rev. Alexander 
Duff, D.D., in his evidence before a Select Committee of the House of Lords, on 3rd June, 1853 :— 

“ Acting, not officially, nor authoritatively in any way, nor in connexion with the Government, but simply 
upon our own responsibility as individuals, we very plainly and simply tell 
the Natives what we mean to teach. We avow to them what our general 


Educational policy of the 
Missionaries, 


" Statement of Rev. A. Duff 


f 5 : z 
bangkaing er pe oF Leerds, on and special objects are. No Native need come to us but with his eyes open, and 
i . 


of his own free accord; but everybody who does come spontaneously, will 
be taught such and such subjects, the doctrines of Christianity being an essential part of the instruction, With 
regard to the immediate objects of such an institution as that which I was sent out to establish, they may be 
thus briefly stated: One great object was to convey, as largely as possible, a knowledge of our ordinary improved 
literature and science to those young persons; but another anda more vital object was, simultaneously with 
that, as already indicated, to convey a thorough knowledge of Christianity, with its evidences and doctrines. Our 
purpose, therefore, was twofold, to combine as it were together, in close, inseparable and harmonious union, 
what has been called a useful secular, with a decidedly religious education. The ample teaching of our improved 
‘European literature, philosophy, and science, we knew would shelter the huge fabric of popular Hindooism, and 
erumble it into fragments. But as it is certainly not good simply to destroy, and then leave men idly to gaze 
over the ruins ; nor wise to continue building on the walls of a tottering edifice; it has ever formed the grand 
and distinguishing glory of our institution, through the introduction and zealous pursuit of Christian evidence 
and doctrine, to strive to supply the noblest substitute in place of that which has been demolished, in the form 
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of sound general knowledge and pure evangelical truth. In this way we anticipated that, under the ordinary 
blessing of Divine Providence on the use of appointed means, many of the young men would become Christian 
in understanding, and a fair proportion of them Christian in heart. We then reckoned that if, of either or both 
of these classes, one and another were added in continued succession, the collective mind would at length be freely 
set lose from its ancient fixed and frozen state, and awakened into light, and life, and liberty. And as 
life is self-propagating, and light communicative in its nature, we entertained the humble but confident hope that 
we might ultimately and happily succeed in combining the three inestimable blessings—individual good, the. 
ever-renovating principle of self-preservation, and the power of indefinite extension : of these, our immediate and 
ultimate objects, no concealment was ever made ; on the contrary, they were at all times, and in every imaginable 
form, openly avowed and proclaimed. And lest any Native should lie under any delusive impression on the 
subject, it was a standing rule in our institution, from its very commencement, that no young person should be 
admitted unless his father, if he was alive, or his guardian, came along with him, and saw what was doing, and, 
therefore, personally could judge for himself whether he would allow his son or ward to remain there or not. 
“They all come to us at first as Hindoos in point of religious faith; and as long as they are attending 
Hindu Students in Mission. % Christian course of instruction, they are merely learners or scholars; they 
ary Schools become gradually are learning to know what the truth is; they are mastering the subject of 
christianized. Christianity as far as the human intellect, apart from Divine influence, can 
master it, much in the same way as they may come there to master the true system of geography, or the true 
system of astronomy ; or any other true system. whatever: they begin with the first elements or principles, and 
they are initiated into the rest, step by step, so that at last they peruse every part of the Bible, and are syste- 
matically instructed in the evidences, doctrines, and precepts of Christianity. Christian books of every descrip- 
tion are read by them, and they are examined upon these; and if, in the end, any of them should have their 
minds impressed with the truth of those things, and their hearts changed and turned to God, then they openly 
embrace Christianity, as several have already done. Many others do become intellectually Christians, and are 
brought therefore into a condition very much the same as that of the great bulk of intelligent professing Christians 
in this country, who are Christians in head or intellect, but not in heart ;—in the case of-all such there is intellec- 
tual conviction, but not heart conversion: the former may come from man, the latter only from God.”’* 
The views of the Rev. Alexander Duff, D.D., as to the political results of a purely, secular English education, 
Missionary views as to may also be quoted here with advantage, as they are typical, as representing 
the effects of purely secular the opinions of the Missionaries and others seeking the propagation of Chris- 
English Education. tianity in India. In reply to the question, what he contemplated would be the 
ultimate result to the British Government, if it succeeded in effecting a great improvement in the education of the 
Hindus, he said :-— = 
“My own impression is, that if we gq on giving them a thorough English secular education, without 
any imollifying and counteracting influences of sufficient potency —disturbing them out of all their old ways 
and habits of thinking and feeling, and creating the very materials out of which spring restlessness and 
discontent, envy and jealousy, selfish and exorbitant ambition for power and place, irrespective of the needful 
moral and mental qualifications —there will not, there cannot be, generally speaking, that’ sentiment of devoted- 
ness or loyalty to the British Government, which, for their own sakes and for the sake of their country, we 
should desire them to possess. And the ultimate result of such unfriendly or disloyal sentiments becoming 
widespread in the case of men of quickened intelligence, and having unlimited command of a Free Press, 
with the English as a common modium of communication, it is not certainly difficult to foresee. I have a 
distinct impression, on the other hand, and I speak in this respect from experience, that any education, however 
highly advanced, which may be given to the natives of India, if accompanied by those mollifying and 
counteracting influences which are connected. with the sober yet zealous inculcation of the Christian faith, so far 
from producing any feeling of hostility or disloyalty towards the British Government, will produce an effect 
entirely the other way. I should say, without any hesitation, that, at this moment, there are not in all India more 
devoted and loyal subjects of the British Crown than those Natives who have openly embraced Christianity ; 
and, next to these, with the feeling of loyalty in varying degrees of strength, those Natives who have acquired: 
this higher English education,‘in immediate and inseparable connexion with Christian knowledge and Christian 
influence. On this vitally important subject, alike as regards the honour and welfare of India and of Britain, 
I could well expatiate, equally in the way of argument and fact; and shall be ready at any time to do so, if 
required. Meanwhile, I have in answer to the question, briefly given expression to the conviction which has been 
*. Printed Parliamentary Papers (1852-53): Second Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories, 
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growing in my own mind ever since I began to get practically acquainted with the real state and tendencies of things 
‘in India, 23 years ago. . In the face of all plausible theories and apparent analogies, whether deduced from the con- 
duct and policy of ancient Ronie or any other State—plainly involving conditions and relations wholly in¢ompatible 
with any that can exist between ours, as a Christian Government, and its non-Christian subjects in India—I have 
never ceased to pronounce the system of giving a high English education, without religion, as a blind, short-sighted, 
suicidal policy. On the other hand, for weighty reasons, I have never ceased to declare that, if our object be, 
not merely for our own aggrandisement, but very specially for the welfare of the Natives, to retain our dominion 
in India, no wiser or more effective plan can be conceived than that of bestowing this Higher English education 
in close and inseparable alliance with the illumining, quickening, beautifying influences of the Christian faith ; indeed, 
T have never scrupled to avow and proclaim my sincere conviction, that the extension of such higher education, so 
combined, would only be the means of consolidating and perpetuating the British Empire in India for years, or 

even ages to come—vastly, yea, almost immeasurably, to the real and enduring benefit of both.” * 
Whilst such were the views entertained by the Missionaries as to the policy of English education, it may be 
Opinions of the colebrated interesting to consider what opinions were entertained by independent philo- 
philosophic thinker, Rev. Syd- sophic thinkers upon the subject. As a specimen of their views, the following 
panera edi i of passages from the writings of the celebrated Rev. Sydney Smith may be 
; quoted. Referring to the Missionaries, and their efforts in India, his writings 

contain the following passages :— 

“The plan, it seems, is this, Weare to educate India in Christianity, asa parent does his child; and, 
when it is perfect in its catechism, then to pack up, quit it entirely, and leave it to its own management. This 
is the evangelical project for separating a colony from the parent country. They see nothing of the bloodshed, 
and massacres, and devastations, nor of the speeches in Parliament, squandered millions, fruitless expeditions, jobs, 
and pensions, with which the loss of our Indian possessions would necessarily be accompanied ; nor will they 
see that these consequences could arise from the attempt, and not from the completion, of their scheme of con; 
version, We should be swept from the peninsula by Pagan zealots ; ‘and should lose, among other things, all 
chance of ever really converting them. 

“Tt may be our duty to make the Hindoos Christians—that i is another argument; but, that we shall by 

so doing strengthen our empire, we utterly deny. What signifies identity of religion to a question of this kind P 
Diversity of bodily colour and of language would soon overpower this consideration. Make the Hindoos enter- 
prising, active, and reasonable as yourselres——destroy the eternal track in which they have moved for ages— 
and, in a moment, they would sweep you off the face of the earth. 
« “When the tenacity of the Hindoos on the subject of their religion is adduced asa reason against the 
success of the Missions, the friends of this undertaking are always fond of reminding us how patiently the 
Hindoos submitted to the religious persecution-and butchery of Tippo. The inference from such citations is 
truly alarming. If is the imperious duty of Government to watch some of these men most narrowly. There 
is nothing of which they are not capable. And what, after all, did Tippo effect in the way of conversion ? How 
many Mahomedans did he make ? There was all the carnage of Medea’s Kettle, and none of the transformation. 

“Upon the whole, it appears to us hardly possible to push the business of proselytism in India to any length, 
without incurring the utmost risk of losing our empire. The danger is more tremendous, because it may be so 
sudden ; religious fears are a very probable cause of disaffection in the troops ; if the troops are generally 
disaffected, our Indian Empire may be lost to us as suddenly as a frigate or a fort. 

“No man (not an Anabaptist) will, we presume, contend that it is our duty to preach the Natives into an 
insurrection, or to lay before them, so fuJly and emphatically, the seheme of the Gospel, as to make them rise 
up in the dead of the night and shoot their instructors through the head. Even for Missionary purposes, 
therefore, the utmost discretion is necessary; and if we wish to teach the Natives a better religion, we must 
take care to do it in a manner which will not inspire them with a passion for political change, or we shall inevitably 
lose our disciples altogether. To us it appears quite clear, that neither Hindoos nor Mahomedans are at all 
indifferent to the attacks made upon their religion ; the arrogance and irritability of the Mahometan are universally 
-acknowledged ; nor do the Brahmans show the smallest disposition to behold the encroachments upon their religion 
with passiveness and unconcern. 

“How isitin human nature that a Brahman should be indifferent to encroachments upon his religion ? 
His reputation, his dignity, and in great measure his wealth, depend upon the preservation of. the present 
superstitions ; and why is it to be supposed that motives which are so powerful with all other human beings, are 

a 
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inoperative with him alone? If the Brahmans, however, are disposed to excite a rebellion in support of their own 
influences, no man, who knows anything of India, can doubt that they have it in their power to effect it. 

“ Our object, therefore, is not only not to do anything violent and unjust upon subjects of religion, but not to 
give any strong colour to jealous and disaffected Natives for misrepresenting your intentions. 

“ All these observations have tenfold force, when applied to an empire which rests so entirely upon opinion. 
If physical force could be called in to stop the progress of error, we could afford to be misrepresented for a season ; 
but 30,000 white men living in the mist of 70 millions of sable subjects, must be always in the right, or, at least, 
never represented as grossly in the wrong. Attention to the prejudices of the subject is wise in all Governments, 
but quite indispensable in 2 Government constituted as oar Empire is India is constituted ; where an uninterrupted 
series of dexterous conduct is not only necessary to our prosperity, but to our existence. 

“You have 30,000 Europeans in India, and 60 millions of other subjects. If proselytism were to go on as rapidly 
as the most visionary Anabaptists could dream or desire, in what manner are these people to be taught the 
genuine truths and practices of Christianity ? Where are the clergy to come from? Who is to defray the ex- 
penses of the establishment P—and who can foresee the immense and perilous difficulties of bending the laws, 
manners, and institutions of a country, to the dictates of a new religion ? If it were easy to persuade the Hindoos 
that their own religion was folly, it would be infinitely difficult effectually to teach them any other. They would 
tamble their own idols into the river, and you would build them no churches : you would destroy all their present 
motives for doing right and avoiding wrong, without being able to fix upon their minds the more sublime motives 
by which you profess to be actuated. 

“Tf there were a fair prospect of carrying the Gospel into regions where it was before unknown,—if such a 
project did not expose the best possessions of the country to extreme danger, and if it was in the hands of men 
who were discreet as well as devout, we should consider it to be a scheme of true piety, benevolence, and wisdom : 
but the baseness and malignity of fanaticism shall never prevent us from attacking its arrogance, its ignorance, 
and its activity. For what vice can be more tremendous than that which, while it wears the outward appearance 
of religion, destroys the happiness of man, and dishonours the name of God ?”* 

“if wil be observed, that throughout the discussion of the question, whether English education should be 
Disoussions as to English purely secular, and what effect it was likely to have upon the religious con- 
Education take no special no- victions of the Natives of India, views have been expressed only in regard to 
tice of Mahomedans, as they the Hindus, and no special reference has been made to the Mahomedans or 
refrained fromsuch education. 4.05, religion, either by the witnesses examined by the Select Committees of 
the Houses of Parliament, or by those who wrote upon the subject. The reason for this circumstance is not far 
to seek. The opposition of the Mahomedans to English education, founded as it was upon a misapprehension of 
the motives of the educational policy of the Government, as laid down in Lord William Bentinck’s Resolution of 
the 7th of March, 1835, was evinced by them so far back as that year, and continued almost unabated, with the 
lamentable result that extremely few Mahomedan youths pursued the study of English, and consequently no 
special attention appears to have been given to their special, social and political condition. Their backward 
condition seems, indeed, to have remained almost unnoticed, till very recent years, as will be shown in another 


part of this wa 


* The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith, Longmans, Green and Co,, London (1886), pp. 68-74, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


. PROGRESS OF ENGLISH EDUCATION UNDER THE POLICY OF LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK’S 
EDUCATIONAL RESOLUTION OF 7rx MARCH, 1835—LORD AUCKLAND'S EDUCATIONAL 
MINUTE OF 1839.—LORD HARDINGE’S EDUCATIONAL RESOLUTION OF 1844.—POLICY OF 
MAKING ENGLISH THE LANGUAGE OF OFFICIAL BUSINESS.—PROGRESS OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION IN BENGAL.— VIEWS OF SIR FREDERICK HALLIDAY. 


It is now necessary to pursue the history of the progress of English education under the policy inaugurated 
Lord Auckland’s Educs- ae William Bentinck’s Educational Resolution of 7th March, 1835. 
tional Minute of 24th Novem- ér the passing of that Resolution, the supporters of Oriental Education 
ber, 1839, slightly, modifying were naturally dissatisfied at the prospect of the ultimate abolition of their 
the policy of exclusive English favourite Colleges, and they tried, again and again, to get that Resolution 
Education. abrogated. A new controversy, in consequence, arose, reviving something of the 
old acrimony, so that at last Lord Auckland, then Governor-General, came forward apparently as a mediator in the 
matter, and recorded a Minute, dated November 24th, 1839, which was designed to effect something like a compro- 
mise between the parties. One object of his Minute was to uphold to the utmost all that Lord William Bentinck 
had done with the view of promoting English literature and science through the medium of the English language ; 
but, on the other hand, his purpose was to abrogate so much of Lord William Bentinck’s Resolution as went to the 
ultimate abolition of the Sanskrit and Mahomedan Colleges.* Professor H. H. Wilson, in his History of India 
(Vol. III, pp. 307-8), referring to the Minute, says that, “ it gave the most liberal encouragement to the extension 
of English study, rescued the Native Colleges from the misappropriation of the funds specially assigned to 
them ; and by a liberal distribution of Scholarships to all the seminaries alike, remedied, in some degree, the 
discontinuance of the Subsistence Allowancés*t on which most of the students, like the poor scholars of the middle 
ages in Europe, had been accustomed, under all previous rale, Hindoo, Mahomedan, or Christian, to depend.” 
Lord Auckland’s Educational Minute of the 24th November, 1839, cannot be regarded as any departure from 
Lord Hardinge’s Educa- the principle of promoting English education, and the policy upon which Lord 
tional Resolution of 10th Octo- William Bentinck’s Educational Resolution of the 7th March, 1835, was based. 
ber, 1844, in favour of theem- English education continued to be the order of the day, but “there was a 
ployment of successful Native considerable prejudice in the minds of some members of the Civil Service, and 
Students. of the officers of Government generally, against the employment in the Public 
Service of those who had received this English education. The plausible excuse which they gave for that objection 
was, that men who were crammed, as they said, with mathematics, and were able to repeat Shakespeare, and to 
quote Johnson and Addison, were unfitted for the duties of the Public Service, which required a great deal of 
official knowledge and experienco ; but in proportion as the men who had adopted those prejudices left the Service, 
the feeling gradually died out,“and in the course of time a donviction arose in the minds of the most influential 
members of the Service, that those seminaries ought to be made the nursery of the Public Service, and that the 
Government, which was at so large an expense for the purposes of Education, ought to obtain some benefit from it, 
by being enabled to place the most advanced students in situations of public trust:’ It was this growing feeling 
which gave rise to the celebrated Notification of Lord Hardinge, at the close of 1844.”+ That Notification, known 
as “Lord Hardinge’s Educational Resolution,” of the 10th October, 1844, aimed at giving indirect encouragement 
to English education, by holding ont prospects of Government employment to successful and meritorious students. 
The Principal part of the Resolution runs aa follows :— 
“The Governor-Gencral having taken into his consideration the existing state of education in Bengal, and 
* being of opinion that it is highly desirable to afford it every reasonable encouragement, by holding out to those 
who have taken advantage of the opportunity of instruction afforded to them, a fair prospect of employment in 
the Public Service, and thereby not only to reward individual merit, but to enable the State to profit as largely, 


* Dr. Alexander Duft’s evidence—Printed Parliamentary Papers: Second Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
(1852-53) on Indian Territories, p. 54. . 

+ Mr. J.C. Marshman’s evidence—Printed Parliamentary Papers: Sieth Report of the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons (1853) on Indian Territories, p. 31. 


! “ENGLISH AS THE LANGUAGE OF OFFICIAL, BUSINESS. - id 


and as early as possible, by the result of the measures adopted of late years for the instruction of the people, as 
well by the Government as by private individuals and Societies, has resolved that, in every possible case, a prefer- 
ence shall be given, in the selection.of candidates for public employment, to those who have been educated in the 
institutions thus established, and especially to those who have distinguished themselves therein by a more than 
ordinary degree of merit and attainment.”* 

This Resolution, no doubt, gave considerable stimulus to English education, though some complaints were 

Policy ‘of making English ™ade against its operation, and it had only a gradual and partial effect. 

the language of official busi- The Resolution, however, is significant, as marking an important step of the 

ness, was indicated so early as policy of employing in the Government service, persons who had satisfied 

1829. the tests of the Government English educational institutions—a policy which 
had lain dormant for many years. “A very general opinion had prevailed for some years past, that Persian ought 
to be discarded ; but there was not the same concurrence of sentiment as to what language ought to be substituted 
for it. One party advocated the use of English, on the ground, that it was of more importance that the judges, 
who had to decide a case, should thoroughly understand it, than the persons themselves who were interested in it: 
that if the European officers used their own language in official proceedings, they would be much more independent 
of the pernicious influence of their administrative officers; and that the general encouragement which would 
be given to the study of English, by its adoption as the official language, would. give a powerful impulse to the 
progress of native enlightenment. Some years ago this opinion was the prevailing one among those who were 
favourable to the plan of giving the Natives a liberal European education, and it was even adopted by the Bengal 
Government.”+ This appears from a letter from the. Secretary to the Bengal Government (in the Persian Depart- 
ment) to the Committee of Public Instruction, dated éfh June, 1829, from which the following extract may 
be quoted, as throwing light upon the policy of introducing the English language as the language of business 
in public offices, even at that early period. .The letter ran as follows :— 

“One of the most important questions connected with the present discussion is, that of the nature and degree 

Lotter of the Governmént of” of encouragement to the study of the English language, which it is necessary 
Bengal, dated 26th June, 1829, and desirable for the Government to hold out, independently of providing 
announcing the future adop- books, teachers, and the ordinary means of tuition. Your Committee has 
tion of English in Public observed, that unless English be made the language of business, political 
Offices. negotiation, and jurisprudence, it will not be universally or extensively 

studied by our native subjects.—Mr, Magkenzie, in the Note annexed to your Report, dated the 3rd instant, urges 
strongly the expediency of a declaration by Government, that the English will be eventually used as the language of 
business ; otherwise, with the majority of our scholars, he thinks, that all we ‘do to encourage the acquisition 
must be nugatory ;’ and recommends that it be immediately notified, that, after the expiration of three years, 
a decided preference will be given to candidates for office, who may add a knowledge of English to other qualifica- 
tions, The Delhi Committee have also advocated, with great force and earnestness, the expediency of rendering 
the English the language of our public tribunals and Correspondence, and the necessity of making known that 
such is our eventual purpose, if we wish the study to be successfully and extensively prosecuted. 

“Impressed with a deep conviction of the importance of the subject,—and cordially disposed to promote the 
great object of improving India, by spreading abroad the lights of European knowledge, merals, and civilisation,— 
his Lordship in Council, has no hesitation in stating to your Committee, and in authorising you to announce to 
all concerned in the superintendence of your Native Seminaries, that it is the wish, and admitted policy of the 
British Government to render its own language gradually and eventually the language of public business, 
throughout the country; and that it will omit no opportunity of giving every reasonable and practicable degree of 
encouragement to the execution of this project. At the same time, his Lordship in Council, is not prepared to 
come forward with any distinct and specific pledge as to the period and manner of effecting so great a change in 
the system of our internal economy; nor is such a pledge considered to be at all indispensable to the gradual and 
cautious fulfilment of our views. It is conceived that, assuming the existence of that disposition to acquire a 
knowledge of English, which is declared in the correspondence now before Government, and forms the ground- 
work of our present proceedings, a general assurance to the above effect, combined with the arrangements in train * 
for providing the means of instruction, will ensure our obtaining, at no distant period, a certain, though limited, 
number of respectable native English scholars ; and more effectual and decisive measures may be adopted hereafter, 
when a body of competent teachers shall have been provided in the Upper Provinces, and the superiority of an 
English education is more generally recognised and appreciated. 


‘® Mr. J. C. Marshman’s evidénce — Printed Parliamentary Papers: Siath Report of the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons (1853) on Indian Territories, p. 415, App. FP. + Trevelyan—On the Education of the People of India, p. 143, 
a | 
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“* As intimated, however, by the Delhi Committee, the use of the English in our public correspondence with 
Natives of distinction, more especially in that which is of a complementary nature, would in itself be an important 
demonstration in favour of the new course of study, as serving to indicate pretty clearly the future intentions of 
Government ; and there appears to be no objection to the immediate application of this incentive toa certain 
extent, and under the requisite limitations. The expediency, indeed, of revising the Governor-General’s corres- 
pondence with the higher classes of Natives on the above principles, has before, more than once, undergone 

- discussion and consideration ; and the: Governor-General in Council, deems the present a suitable occasion for 
resolving to address the Native Chiefs and nobility of India in the English language, . (especially those residing 
in our own Provinces,) whenever there is reason to believe, either that they have themselves acquired a knowledge 
of it, or have about them persons possessing that knowledge, and, generally, in all instances where the adoption of 
the now medium of correspondence would be acceptable and agreeable.” * 
The policy of ultimately, adopting English as the language of official business, though announced so far back 
Policy of adopting English as 1829, as is apparent from the preceding extract, could not be put into 
as the language of official busi- operation for many years to come, and, indeed, when that policy was more 
ness announced so early as practically recognized by Lord Hardinge’s Educational Resolution of the 10th 
1829, and followed in Lord October, 1844, much difficulty arose in putting it into operation. Upon the 
Hardinge’s Resolution of 10th Resolution being communicated to the Committee of Public Instruction, that 
October, 1624, body framed certain rules for holding examinations for those who were to 
receive certificates of qualification for Government service. The scheme of examination thus established gave 
prominence to those subjects of, study which were recognized in the Government Colleges, to the exclusion of 
subjects of a religious character, which formed the distinguishing feature of the educational institutions established 
by the Missionaries. Referring to this matter, Mr. J. C. Marshman, in his evidence before a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, on the 21st daly, 1853, said :— 
“A feeling of the greatest possible dissatisfaction was thus created among the Missionaries, as may well be 
Dissatisfaction caused by supposed, and it became a subject of remonstrance with the Council of 
the proceedings of the Educa- Education ; and this led toa long ‘discussion, which was carried on with 
tion Committee under that feelings not of mutual concession, and only ended in exasperating both 
- Resolution. parties. The education given in the Missionary Schools is not altogether, 
but very considerably, of a religious character; consequently the books which are used differ greatly from those 
‘which are employed in the Government Institutions, and the discussion which arose had reference to the books 
which should be made the subject of examination. The Mijssionaries had manifested an objection to the study 
of Shakespeare | and of the English dramatists. On the other hand, the Committee of Public Instruction had 
an equally strong objection to examine the’ students of the Missionary Institutions in Paley’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and other books of the same character. The congequence has been very deplorable, because it has sown 
discord among those who have the same object in view, namely,,the enlightenmerit... of the Natives. It has also 
produced. a very unfavourable effect on the minds of the students of the Missionary Colleges ; ; whether right or 
wrong, they have been led to suppose that there were two castes in education, the Brahmin‘and the Soodra caste, 
and that those who were trained up in the regular Orthodox Colleges of the Government were of the Brahmin 
cagte, and those who had been educated in the Missionary Institutions belonged to a lower and an inferior class, 
Now, as the object of this examination was not to test the acquirements of the students in any particular book, 
but rather 4o ascertain their progress in general literature, it is very possible that a spirit of conciliation might 
have removed every difference; but. there was no spirit of conciliation, I am sorry to say, manifested on either 
part ; and the consequence has been, that both parties are now exasperated against each other, and I do not see any 
prospect whatever of having this discord healed under existing circumstances.” f 
Lord Hardinge’s Resolution of 1844, though intended to encourage English education by offering prospects of 
Progress made by English Sovernment patronage to those who had successfully learnt the English 
Education, especially in Ben- language, could not be put into operation as much as might be expected, partly 
gal. on account of political and administrative reasons upon which it is unneces- 
” sary to dwell here. It is more to the purpose to describe how far English education had made progress at that 
period and for some years afterwards. Speaking of the state of English education, Mr. J. C. Marshman gave the 
following description in his deposition before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, on the 18th July, 1853. 


* Trevelyan —On the Education of the People of India, pp. 145-147, note. 


+ Evidence of Mr. J. C, Marskman—Printed Parliamentary Papers: Sizth Report of the Select Committee of the House of Com. 
mons (1853) on Indian Territories, pp. 31, 32. 
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“Within the Bengal Presidency, we have three descriptions of English schools and seminaries. The first 
consists of those which are paid by the State, and are under the immediate direction of the Government. In 
Bengal and Behar there are 31 such schools and colleges, embracing 4,241 scholars. The various Missionary 
Societies in the same provinces, have also established various schools and colleges, for the education of the Natives 
in the English language and in European science, and I find, according to the latest return, that the number of 
schools and colleges connected with them amounted to 22, and that the number of students was about 6,000, As 
the study of English is exceedingly popular among the Natives of Bengal,’ and they are anxious to give thei» 
children as large a knowledge of it as possible, many of those Natives who have received an English education, 
either in the Missionary or in the Government Schools, have established proprietary schools for English tuition, 
where all those who are able to pay either a smaller or a larger sum receive instruction. I haye never been able to 
obtain any return, either of the number of schools or of the number of scholars in those proprietary institutions ; 
but I should think that, in and about Caleutta, the number of scholars does not fall much short of 1,500. The 
number, however, may be considerably greater, I find, according to the last Report, in the Agra Presidency, that 
the number of Government Schools and Colleges amounts to eight, and the number of scholars in them to 1,548, 
In the same Presidency, the Missionaries have 22 English schools, in which 1,754 students are receiving education ; 
but as English is not so popular in the North-Western Provinces as it is in Bengal, I am not aware that there are 
any proprietary schools in any of the great cities in those Provinces. The education has been carried to a yery 
high pitch in the Government Institutions. The students receive the same kind of instruction which is comprised 
in the compass of a liberal education in this country, and go through the whole circle of literature, of philosophy, 
and of science. Many of the Missionary Schools also embrace the same large range of instruction, and the education 
given in them is equally comprehensive. In some of the inferior Missionary Schools, and more particularly in the 
lower class of proprietary schools, where they have not the same command of resources for obtaining superior 
tutors, the education is of rather an inferior character, and more elementary than in the higher institutions, The 
Natives exhibit great sharpness and great precocity of intellect. They have also very great powers of application. 
In many of those institutions, the youths, who have reached the head of them, have obtained an amount of know- 
ledge, which would not do discredit to some of the best institutions in this country,” * 

. Similar progress, upon @ more or less extended scale, was made by English education in the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay, and the following Abstract Statement+ respecting educa- 
tion under each Presidency in British India, dated Kast India House, 4th 

“++ May, 1852, presented to the House of Lords, throws light upon the general 
educational statistics of that period :-— 


General statistics as to Eng- 
‘lish Education in 1852, 
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. Scrorarsuirs, 
; No. of 440 j-——_———--_ —. 
Nature or Insreverion. Institutions,| E*Ppense. | Teachers. Pupils. Value 
. Number per 
7 annum. 
7 fo Re 
English, and mixed ... 37 283 5,465 291 49,524 
Bengal, L, P. des , 3,87,110 
Vernacular east 104 104 4,685 aay “aa 
: English, and mixed ep 7 b 112 1,582 | 232 22,932 
Ditto, N.-W. P. ... 1,33,521 . , 
Vernacular bade 8 48 
English, and mixed ... 1 13 180 ‘ 
Madras ues 43,558 
Vernacular ose Eee Cannot be given. 
( English, and mixed ... 14 62 2, 066 $4 5,880 
Bombay wee ‘ 1,50,408 : : 
: r Vernacular oy 233* 233 11,394 
Total Rs. 7,14,597 855 | 25,372 607 78,336 
or £66,993 























** Evidence of Mr. J. C. Marshman — Printed Parliamentary Papers: Siath Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commions (1853) on Indian Territories, pp. 25, 26. - ; 
t Returns and Papers presented to the House of Lords, relative to the affairs of the East india Company (1852-53), p. 37. 
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As a general view of the condition and progress of English education during the period to which this 

Sir Frederick Halliday’s ge- chapter relates, the following statement of Sir Frederick Halliday before a 
neral view as tothe condition Select Committee of the Honse of Commons, on the 25th July, 1853, may 
of English Education in 1863. 1, quoted :-— 

“T think the progress of education since 1833 has been satisfactory; it has been continuous, and, on the 
whole, in the right direction; the results, as far as we can judge of them by observing the conduct and character 
of those who have been educated at the institutions, and have gone forth into the world, of whom a great many 
have been employed in Government situations, and a good many in private situations, are that they are improved 
very much in morals, and in conduct, by the education which they have received ; I think they are a superior 
class, altogether to those who preceded them, who were either less educated according to our views, or not educated 
at all. There is yet, however, a good deal to be done; it is not the opinion of those who are interested in educa- 
tion in India, that enough money is spent upon it, the reason being, of course, that there has not been hitherto, 
generally, money to spend ; the desire is, that as fast as means can be found, as fast as the Government is in 
possession of means for that purpose, those means should be applied to the extension of education ; it being a 
matter, in the opinion of persons in authority in India, of the very last importance, superior perhaps to all others, 
towards the improvement of our administration. There is an opinion, also, that education has not been extended 
sufficiently in the way of Vernacular teaching, and in that respect I see room for improvement; but on the whole, 
as I began by saying, the results aro satisfactory and promising.” * 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PROPOSALS TO ESTABLISH UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA IN 1845.— PARLIAMENTARY ENQUIRY 
INTO INDIAN AFFAIRS IN 1853,— PETITION TO PARLIAMENT BY MR. C. H. CAMERON, 
FOR ESTABLISHING UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA.-VIEWS OF SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN, 
MR. MARSHMAN, PROFESSOR HW. H. WILSON, AND SIR FREDERICK HALLIDAY, ON THE 
SUBJECT. 


From the account which has been given in the preceding chapters, it is apparent that the earliest and 
greatest activity in the cause of Public Instruction was evinced in Bengal, 
not only by the Government, but also by the people themselves; who indeed, 
had been forembst in seeking English education. It was, therefore, in that 

Presidency, that the first proposal to found a University in India was made. So far back as the 25th of October, 
- 1845, the Council of Education at Calcutta, under the Presidency of Mr. Charles Hay Cameron, prepared a plan 


Scheme of a University at 
Calcutta, proposed in 1845. 


for a University at Calcutta, from which the following extract may be quoted, as throwing light upon the early 
history of University Education in India. The proposed plan began with the following :-— 

“The present advanced state of education in the Bengal Presidency, with the large and annually increasing 
number of highly-educated pupils, both in public and private institutions, renders it not only expedient and 
advisable, but a matter of strict justice and necessity, to confer upon them some mark of distinetion, by which 
they may be recognized as persons of liberal education and enlightened minds, capable, from the literary and 
scientific training they have undergone, of entering at once upon the active duties of life; of commencing the 
practical pursuit of the learned professions, including in this description the business of instructing the rising 
generation ; of holding the higher offices under Government open to natives, after due official qualification ; or 
of taking the rank in society accorded in Europe to all members and graduates of the Universities. The 
only means of accomplishing this great object is by the establishment of a Central University, armed with 
the power of granting degrees in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Civil Engineering, incorporated by a Special 
Act of the Legislative Council of India, and endowed with the privileges enjoyed by all Chartered Universities 
in Great Britain and Ireland. After carefully studying the laws and constitution of the Universities of Oxford 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers: Sicth Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, on Indian Territories (1883), 
p. 53. 
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and Cambridge, with those of the recently established University of London, the latter alone appears adapted 
to the wants of the native community,”’* 

The University was to consist of a Chancellor, a Vice-chancellor and Fellows, constituting a Senate divided 
into the Faculties of Law, Science and Civil Engineering, Medicine and 
Surgery, anda Faculty of Arts for general control and superintendence. 
An examination of candidates, for Degrees in all the Departments was to be 
held at least once a year, and conducted either by Examiners appointed from among the Senate, or by any 
other persons specially nominated by that body, and the benefits of those examinations were to be extended to all 
institutions, whether Government or private, approved of by the Senate, provided the candidates from such 
institutions conform to such Regulations as may be enacted respecting the course, extent and duration of study, 
with the certificates that will be required, authority being granted for the issue of the same. After giving an 
outline of the proposed Regulations, the scheme ended with the following observations :— 


Constitution of the proposed 
University at Calcutta. 


“The above is a rough outline of a plan, the carrying out of which would form one of the most important 
Benefits expected from the ¢ras in the history of education in India. It would open the paths of honour 
proposed University at Cal- and distinction alike to every class and every institution ; would encourage 
cutta. . high standard of qualification throughout the Presidency, by bestowing 
justly-earned rewards upon those who had spent years in the acquisition of knowledge, and rendering their 
literary honours a source of emolument as well as of social distinction. It would remove most of the objections 
urged against the existing system of examination of candidates for public employment, without lowering the 
standard of information required ; and would in avery few years produce a body of native public servants, 
superior in character, attainments, and efficiency, to any of their predecessors. It would encourage the cultivation 
of the arts and sciences, and call into existence a class of native architects, engineers, surveyors and educated 
landholders, whose influence would rapidly and certainly diffuse a taste for the more refined and intellectual 
pleasures and pursuits of the West, to the gradual extinction of the enervating and degrading superstitions of the 
East. Increased facilities of intercourse, by means of Railroads, with the interior of the country, the North-West 
Provinces, and with Europe, would cause these influences to radiate from the centre of civilization, with a velocity 
and effect heretofore unknown in India, and, in fact, would be’ attended with all the advantages that have been 
recorded in history to have followed a judicious, enlightened, extended and sound system of education, encouraged 
by suitable rewards and distinctions. The adoption of the plan would only be attended with a very trifling 
expense to Government in the commencement; for in the course of a few years the proceeds of the Fee Fund 
would be more than sufficient to defray every expense attended upon the University. It would raise the character 
and importance of the whole Education Department in public estimation, and ultimately place the educated 
natives of this great empire upon a level with those of the western world. That the time for such a measure 
has arrived, is fully proved by the standard of excellence attained in the senior scholarship examinations of the 
Council of Education, and the creditable skill and proficiency exhibited by the graduates of the Medical College, 
whose examinations, in extent and difficulty, are much greater than those of any of the Colleges of Surgeons in 
Great Britain; and in a purely professional point of view, nearly on @ par. with those required from the Medical 
graduates of most British Universities.” + 
These proposals made so far back as 1845 for the establishment of a University at Calcutta were discoun- 
The proposal for ostablishing tenanced by the authorities in England, and appear to have lain in abeyance 
@ University at Calcutta re- for many years. It was not till Parliament took up the subject of the re- 
mains in abeyanco till Parlia- newal of the East India Company’s Charter in 1852-53, that the proposals 
mentary inquiry in 1853, pre- ».ccived any tangible attention. Under the Act of Parliament 3 and 4, Wm. 
ceding St.3 and 4, Wm. IV., C. IV., C. 85, the term of the Company’s Government in I dia was t i 
85. ; 5 pany ent in India was to expire on 
the 30th of April, 1854, and it was deemed necessary to hold a Parliamentary 
enquiry into the Indiar affairs as had been the custom before renewing the Charter. For this purpose Select Com- 


mittees of th of Lords, and of the House of Commons were appointed, and they collected’ a mass of evidence, 
from w” ormation can be gathered as to the progress and policy of English education in India. The en- 
quiry r Act of Parliament, 16 and 17 Vic., C. 95, which was passed on the 20th of August, 1853, and by 
which vent should otherwise provide, all the territories then in the possession and under the Govern- 
ment vu. idia Company, were to continue under such Government, in trust for Her Majesty. The Act 
was avowed sary, and remained in force only for a very short period, but as having a bearing upon English 

“® Printed entary Papers : Second Report of the Select Cominittec of the House of Lords on Indian Territories (1852-53), 
p. 618, App. 0. + Ib., p. 620. - 
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education, it contained a provision by which the appointments to the Civil Service and the Medical Service in 
India were withdrawn from the Directors of the Company and thrown open to public competition. 
In the course of the Parliamentary enquiry abovementioned, many petitions were presented to Parliament, 
ee - and among others, there was one which deserves historical importance, 
Petition to Parliament by ° = 2 % . es : 
Mr. Charles Hay Cameron for 1 connection with High English Education in India, and may be quoted 
establishing Universities in here in extenso as it is full of important matter expressed in very brief 
India, dated 30th November, language. It runs as follows :— 
1852. “The humble Petition of Charles Hay Cameron, late Fourth Member of 
the Council of India, President of the Indian Law Commission, and of the Council of Education for Bengal. 

“ Humpsy SHeweru— 

“That, as President of the Council of Education for Bengal, your petitioner had opportunities of observing 
the desire and the capacity of large numbers of the native youth of India, for the acquisition of European 
literature and science, as well as the capacity of the most distinguished among them, for fitting themselves to 
enter, the Civil and Medical Covenanted Services of the East India Company, and to practise in the learned 
professions. 

“That the said native youth are hindered from making all the progress they are capable of in the acquisition 
of the said literature and science : 

“First. Because there is not in British India any University, with power to grant Degrees, as is done by 
Universities in Europe. 

“ Secondly. Because the European instructors of the said native youth do not belong to any of the Cove- 
nanted Services of the East India Company, and do not, therefore, whatever may be their learning and talents, 
oceupy a position in Society which commands the respect of their pupils. 

“ Thirdly. Because no provision has been made for the education of any of the said native youth in England, 
. without prejudice to their caste or religious feelings. 

“Your petitioner, therefore, prays,— 

“That one or more Universities may be established in British India. 

“That a Covenanted Education Service may’ be created, analogous to the Covenanted Civil and Medical 
Services. 

“That one or more Establishments may be created, at which the native youth of India may receive, in England, 
without prejudice to their caste or religious feelings, such a secular education as may qualify them for admission 
into the Civil and Medical Services of the East India Company,— 

“And your petitioner will ever pray. 

“30th November 1852. . “C. H. Cammron.”* : 

Upon the proposal contained in this petition, much evidence was taken by the Select Committees, and the 

Views of eminont witnesses Views of some of the important witnesses, on the proposal to establish Univer- 
before the House of Lords, as sities in India may be quoted here. Mr. C. H. Cameron, upon being asked 
to establishing Universitiesin as to the proposal contained in his petition regarding the establishment of 
India. " Universities in India, explained his views before a Select Committee of the 

House of Lords, on the 7th July, 1853, in the following words :— 
“My suggestion would amount to ihis, that there should be in each of the great Capital Cities in India 
a University; that is to say, at Caleutta, at Madras, at Bombay, and at Agra; 
‘ ne beara explanation those four cities being the centres of four distinct languages; Calcutta being 
the focus of the Bengalee language, Madras of the Tamul, Bombay of the 
Mahrattce, and Agra of the Hindee. In those four Universities would he taught, according to my notions, the 
English language, and all the literature that it contains; and science also in the same language; and at the same 
time, the four languages that I have mentioned would also be cultivated. Native students would be practised in 


translations from English into each of those languages and from each of those languages 1" “lish. Every 
encouragement which the Government can give, would be given to the production of original y native 
“languages: That system already exists to a considerable extent; but there is no Universit, : body 
which has the power of granting degrees ; and that sort of encouragement appears to be on atives 
are fully desirous of. They have arrived at a point at which they are quite ripe for it, a wehyves 
are extremely desirous of it: that is to say, those who have already benefited by this system ot « education 
* Printed Parliamentary Papers : First Report of the Select Committee of ihe House of Commons on Inc ritories (1853), 


pp. 510, 511, App. No. 7, 
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are extremely desirous of those distinctions, and are extremely desirous of having that sort of recognition of their 
position as subjects of the Queen of Great Britain.” * : 

Upon the same subject, Sir Charles Trevelyan’s views were expressed in the following words :— 

“I think an University should be established at each of the Presidencies, consisting of two departments : 
one department should be for the purpose of an examination for all-comers, 
wherever educated, in all the superior and advanced branches of secular 
knowledge, and for giving diplomas and degrees in them. One important. 
subject of examination will be English literature: the young men from the Government Colleges will bring 


Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
views. 


up their Shakespeare, their Milton, their Spectator, their Johnson,—while the young men from the Missionary 
Schools will bring up their Paley, their Butler, their Burnet’s History of the Reformation, their Daubigne’s Life 
of Luther, and so forth. In Sanserit and Arabic literature, the young men educated at the Government Colleges 
will vie with those who have received their instruction from private teachers, according to the original native 
fashion. Another subject of examination will be medicine and surgery ; another will be law; another will be 
civil engineering, surveying, and architecture; another will be natural philosophy, chemistry, metallurgy, &c.; 
another will be the fine arts. And I consider that a distinct relation and channel of communication should be 
established, for the purpose of transferring young men who pass the best examinations in law to the public 
service.” + : 

The views of another important witness, Mr. J. C. Marshman, may also be quoted ;— 

“The great object of desire in India, as a remedy for this state of things, is the establishment of Universities ; 
one University at each of the four Presidencies, at Agra, Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay. It isa matter of great importance to the progress of educa- 
tion in India, that this University should be established upon the exact model of the London University here ; 
that ita functions should not be to teach any branch of knowledge, but to examine and to classify, and to 
give degrees to those who had been taught in other institutions. The Government Colleges would then stand in 
precisely the same relationship to the University as the Missionary Colleges, or any other institutions throughout 
the country, * * * * * * * * * The Universities would, of course, grant degrees in law, and all those 
who were anxious to obtain them, as a passport to celebrity, would make themselves ag perfect masters of the 
science as possible. The advantage to be derived from such Universities would be great ; they would create a 
spirit.of laudable emulation among the various educational institutions in the country, and give a very great 
stimulus, generally, to the cause of education, and at the same time enable the Government to ascertain who were 
the most qualified students for public employment, connected with all the institutions throughout the country.” t 

There were also other important witnesses who favoured the proposal to establish Universities in India ; 
but among those who were opposed to the scheme, the name of Professor H. 
H. Wilson, the distinguished Orientalist, cannot pass unnoticed. Referring 
to the proposal, he said :— 


Mr. Marshman’s views. 


Professor H. H. Wilson’s 
views opposed to the proposal. 


“T confess I cannot imagine that any good would arise from it; but without knowing the exact plan of the 
Universities, it would perhaps be difficult to form a conclusive opinion. I do not know what is meant by a Univer- . 
sity in India ; if it is to consist in wearing caps and gowns, and being called Bachelors of Arts, and Masters of Arts, 
I do not see what advantage is likely to accrue from it. The Natives certainly could not appreciate the 
value of such titles ; it would be of no advantage to a young man to be called a Bachelor of Arts amongst the Natives 
of India, who could attach no positive idea to it; it would be inconvenient if it gave him place and precedence 
amongst Europeans ; in fact, I cannot consider that any advantages at all would be derived from such an institution. 
Certificates and diplomas given to the young men who acquire scholarships, and those who have merit, are suffi- 

" cient proofs of their eligibility for office.” § 
Another class of opposition to the scheme of establishing Universities in India, is represented by the views 
Sir Frederick Halliday’s ap-- °*ptossed by Sir Frederick Halliday, in his evidence before a Select Com- 





prehension as to failure . mittee of the House of Commons, on the 25th July, 1853, and which may be 
proposed Universities. - quoted here as completing the account of the Various phases of opinion enter- 

tained upon the subject a time. He said :— 
“T am not very -ne about Universities in India; certainly I would not have them established on the 


footing proposed by ‘M: of€ron in his evidence before the Committee of the House of Lords. He wishes that 
they should be estat” 14upon a great scale, with a Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, and Faculties, and things of 


* Printed Parliom ary Papers--Second Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories (1852-53), 
p. 275. t Ib., p. 153, tT Ib. p. 124, § Jb., p. 269. 
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that sort, which appear to me to involve more than we require, and to be running ahead of the -necessities of the 
times in India; besides which, there are some difficulties, which Mr. Cameron has in some respects himself proved, 
arising out of that very Resolution of Lord Hardinge. Word Hardinge’s Resolution was to the effect, that all 
distinguished students in public or private ‘seminaries should be preferred, other things being equal, for appoint- 
ments in the publie service; and he remitted this Resolution to the Council of Education, with directions to 
frame the details of a system to carry it into effect. The Council of Education very naturally thought that 
the only way to do this was to establish general examinations, to which all persons might come, and which 
should test their acquirements; and that then, at those examinations, certificates should be given, and those 
certificates should carry in them the effect of Lord Hardinge’s Resolution. Now, as far as that went, if it did 
not form a University, it was the germ of a University; at all events it was intended to beso. I believe Mr. 
Cameron, who was the framer of the plan, had that in his head when he framed it. It was also entirely in 
accordance with what must be done if a University were established, that the standard should be so fixed as to 
correspond in its highest degree with the highest instruction given at any affiliated institation. I suppose 
that under any conceivable University system that must be done, and that was done. What was the conse- 
quence ?—A storm of reprobation which has assailed this plan ever since, and prevented its fair operation. It 
was immediately said,‘ this standard is an unattainable standard; it is the standard of the highest and best 
students of the Government Institutions; it is one to which our students can never attain.’ This was said by 
persons haying an interest in private seminaries. It was also said, ‘this is a standard of literature and 
mathemutics, and a very high one; whereas many of our students are kept from attaining any eminence in 
those branches of knowledge by baying their attention chiefly directed to the doctrines of Christianity. Unless, 
therefore, you put the whole thing into our hands, and enable us to say what is distinction as regards the students 
in our institutions, we repudiate your plan, and will have nothing to do with it.’ They acted in that way, and 
have ever since done so; and they have vilified the scheme, and the framers of: it to the utmost of their power. 
It appears to me, that if that were the consequence of establishing a system of examination, to give certificates 
which should carry a man into the public service, it must be the consequence of establishing a University to give 
degrees to pass a man into the public service. You must always have a highest standard, and that standard must 
be always in accordance with the highest standard of instruction in any of the affiliated institutions. The. same 
results would follow, if a system of Universities were carried out. We have to deal at present with a number of 
Government Institutions, some of them carrying education tg a very high pitch; and we have to deal with a 
great number of missionary and some private institutions, which are, generally speaking, very far inferior to the 
Government Colleges in point of literary and mathematical attainments. Here and there onc or two of them 
come near the Government Colleges ; but still they are below them. The Government Institutions stand forth 
in the eyes of the Natives, and ought to stand forth in such a manner that distinctions in them must be more 


caveted and sought for than distinctions in private institutions.” * 


x 
CHAPTER XVII. 
HAP 


N 
COMPREHENSIVE DESPATCH OF THE COURT'.OF DIRECTORS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA, DATED 1l9ra JULY, 1854, ON THE SUBJECT OF EDUCATION, KNOWN AS SIR 
CHARLES WOOD’S EDUCATIONAL DESPATCH OF i854—FORMATION OF THE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT. #3 
. It has been stated in the preceding chapter, that by the Act of Parliament,i 117 Vic., chapter 95, which 


Territories in India were 


The Educational Despatch of W#S passed on the 20th of August, 1853, the b 
Company until Parlia- 


the Court of Directors, dated +o continue under the Government of the East . 
19th July, 1854. ment shovld otherwise provide. The Parliame enquiry into Indian 
affairs, which preceded that enactment, appears to have borne good fruit, so farast ubject of education in 
* Printed Parliamentary Papers—-Sizth Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commonsoni 0 Territories ( 1858), 


. 64, 4 
P *% . . 
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India is concerned. In 1854, the education of the whole population of India was definitely accepted as a State 
duty, and the Despatch from the Court of Directors of the East India Company, No. 49, of the 19th July, 1854, 
laid down in clear, though general, terms the principles which should govern the educational policy of the Govern- 
ment of India. It set forth “a scheme of education for all India, far wider and more comprehensive than the 
Supreme, or any Local Government, could ever have ventured to suggest.” Up to the time of its issue the efforts 
of the Government in the cause of education kad been marked neither by consistency of direction, nor by any 
breadth of aim. The annual expenditure upon Public Instruction had been insignificant and uncertain; and the » 
control of its operations had not been ‘deemed worthy the attention of any special department of the State. The 
educational system elaborated in the Despatch was indeed, both in its character and scope, far in advance of any- 
thing existing at the time of its inception. It furnished, in fact, a masterly and comprehensive outline, the filling 
up of which was necessarily to be the work of many years.* . 
The Educational Despatch of 1854 still forms the charter of education in India, and its purport was thus 
Its purport. summarized in the Report of the Indian Education Commission of 1882 :— 
“The Despatch of 1854 commends to the special attention of the Government of India, the improvement and 
far wider extension of education, both English and Vernacular, and prescribes as the means for the ‘attainment of 
these objects :— 
(1) The constitution of a separate department of the administration for education. 
(2) The institution of Universities at the Presidency towns. . 
(3) The establishment of institutions for training teachers for all classes of schools. 
(4) The maintenance of the existing Government Colleges and High Schools, and the increase 6f their 
number when necessary. : 
(5) The establishment of new Middle Schools. 
(6) Increased attention to Vernacular Schools, indigenous or other, for elementary education ; and, 
(7) The introduction of a system of Grants-in-aid. : 
“The attention of Government is specially divected to the importance of placing the means of acquiring useful 
. . ‘ and practical knowledge within reach of the great mass of the people. The 
Directions as to educational English language is to be the medium of instruction in the higher branches, 
and the Vernacular in the lower; English is to be taught wherever there is 
a demand for it, but it is not to be substituted for the Vernacular languages of the country. The system of 
‘Grants-in-aid is to be based on the principle of perfect religious neutrality. Aid is to be given (so far as the 
requirements of each particular District as compared with other’ Districts, and the funds at tho disposal of Govern- 
ment may render it possible) to all schools imparting a good secular education, provided they are-under adequate 
local management, and are subject to Government inspection, and provided that fees, however small, are charged in 


policy. 
. 


them. Grants are to be for specific objects, and their amount and continuance are to depend on the periodical reports 
of Government Inspectors. No Government Colleges or Schools are to be founded, where a sufficient number of 
institutions exist, capable, with the aid of Government, of meeting the local demand for education ; but new Schools 
and Colleges are to be established and temporarily maintained where there is little or no prospect of adequate 
local effort being made to meet local requirements. The discontinuance of any general system of education entirely 
provided by Government, is anticipated with the gradual advance of the system of grants-in-aid ;-but the progress 
of education is not to be checked in the slightest degree by the abandonment of a single school to probable decay. 
A comprehensive system of scholarships is to be instituted, so as to connect Lower Schools with Higher, and Higher 
Schools with Colleges. Female education is to receive the frank and cordial support of Government. The principal 
officials in every District are required to aid in the extension of education ; and in making appointments to posts in 
the service of Government, a person, who has received a good education is to be preferred to one who has not. Even 
in lower situations, a man who can read and write is, if equally eligible in other respects, to be preferred to one 
who cannot.” + - 

The main feature of the despatch, and the Policy of Education laid down by it, is contained in the follow- 

? 2 ing extract from it, so far as English instruction is concerned :— i 

Policy of the Educational “Tt is well that every opportunity should have been given to those 
(the higher) classes for the acquisition of a liberal European education, the 
effects of which may be expected slowly to pervade the rest of their fellow-countrymen, and to raise, in the 


Despatch of 1854. 


* Resolution of the Government of Indie, appointing the Indian Education Commission, No. 2,, dated 3rd February, 1882, printed 
as Appendix A to the Commission’s Report, p. 623. . , 
t Report of the Indian Edacation Commission (1882), pp. 22, 23, 
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end, the educational tone of the whole country. We are, ‘therefore, far from undér-rating the importance, 
or the success, of the efforts which have been made in thig direction; bat the higher classes are both able 
and willing, in many cases, to bear a considerable part, at least, of the cost of their education ; and it is abundantly 
evident that in some parts of India no artificial stimulus is any longer required in order to create a demand for 
such an education as is conveyed in the Government Anglo-Vernacular Colleges. “We have, by the establishment 
and support of these Colleges, pointed out the manner in which a liberal education is to’be obtained, and assisted 
- them to a very considerable extent from the public funds. In addition to this, we are now prepared to give, by 
sanctioning the establishment of Universities, full development to'the highest course of education to which the 
natives of India, or of any other country, can aspire; and besides, by the division of University degrees and 
distinctions into different branches, the exertions of highly educated men will be directed to the studies which 
are necessary to success in the various active professions of life. We shall, therefore, have done as much as a 
Government can do to place the benefits of education plainly and practically before the higher classes in India.” * 
The principles of the Despatch of 1854 were confirmed by the . Secretary of State, in the Despatch of 7th 
April, 1859, “which laid further stress upon the necessity of promoting Ver- 
nacular instruction, “dhggesting the expediency of imposing a'special rate on 
the land for the provision of elementary education. Meanwhile, in pursuance 
of the Despatch of 1854, “steps were taken to form an Education Department in each of the great territorial 
divisions of India as then constituted ; and before the end of 1856, the new system was fairly at work. The forma- 
tion of the separate departments conitined over a period of about 12 years, from 1854-55 in the larger Provinces, , 
to 1866-67 in the Haidarabad Assigned Districts. A Director of Public Instructivn was appointed for each Pro-— 
vince, with a staff of Inspectors and Deputy, or Assistant Inspectors under him. This organization of control‘and ~ 
inspection remains substantially unchanged to the present day, with such modifications and additions as were 
required by the creation of new territorial: divisions, or by the amalgamation of old ones: The Education Depart- 
ment in each Province acts directly under the orders of the Provincial Government, and has developed-a system of 
working more or less tlistinctively its own. Everywhere it took over the Government or the Board Institutions 
which had grown up under the earlier efforts of the Hast India Company.” + . 
The Education Department was formed in various Provinces at different periods, and the fuillowiag tabular 
statement, which has been prepared from the tabular statements given jn 
Estimated extent of Colle- the Report of the Indian Education Commission of 1882 (pages 33, 36, 40 
Ses Steams and 43) will show, in one glance, the estimated extent of Collegiate Education 
in various Provinces. in the various Provinces at the time of the formation of the Education - 
Department — +; 


Formation of the Education 
Department, 1855-67. 


Estimate of the extent of Collegiate Education in the First Departmental Year, 
tn the various Provinces of British India. 
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The figures given in the above Table in regard to Collegiate education in the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 

‘ gre much greater than they should be, as they include the College with its attached High Schools at Delhi, which 

4 at that time was included in the North-Western Provinces. The College ceased to exist during the Mutiny of 

1857, so that, at the commencement of the Education Department in the Punjab, in 1856-57, no institution for 

- Collegiate instruction existed in that Province. In the Central Provinces, the Education Department was formed 

* in 1862, and in the Hyderabad Assigned Districts of the Berars in 1866, but no institutions for Collegiate instruc- 

tion were founded there, or in any Provinces not mentioned in the preceding Table, and, therefore, no further 

reference to those Provinces is necessary, so far as the condition of Collegiate education is concerned at the period 
of the commencement of the Education Department. 


CHAPTER XVIII. ° 


z . ry 
. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES, AND THE SCOPE AND CHARACTER OF THE 


a EDUCATION RECOGNIZED AND CONTROLLED BY THEM.—STATISTICS OF 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, 1857 TO 1882. 


With the foundation of Universities in India begins the most important epoch in the history of English 
education in India. In Chapter XVI of this work an account has been given 
of how the subject was proposed by the Council of Education at Calcutta, 
so far back as 1845, and how the matter was discussed by some eminent 
witnesses in their evidence before the Select Committees of the Houses of Parliament during the inquiry into the 
Indian affairs, in 1852-53. It has also been shown how, during the discussions which then took place, the concensus 
of opinion was that the University of London, on account of the non-sectarian character of its system, should be 
recommended as a model for Indian "Universities, in preference to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
“where the system of residence within tbe University Precincts, and religious instruction and discipline, formed an 
essential part of the system of education, : 
, Tt was, no doubt, in view of such recommgndations that the Court of Directors, in their Educational 
Guiding principles for In- Despatch of 1854, issued the following instructions as the guiding principles 
dian Universities. upon which the Universities in India were to be founded :— 
Some years ago, we declined to accede to a proposal made by the Council of Education, and transmitted to 
us, with the recommendation of your Government, for theinstitution of an University in Caleutta. The rapid 
spread of a liberal education among the natives of India since that time; the high attainments shown. by the 


Establishment of the Indian 
Universities. 
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native candidates for Government scholarships, and by native students in private institutions; the success of the 
Medical Colleges, and the requirements of ah increasing European and Anglo-Indian population, have led us to the 
conclusion that the time is now arrived for the establishment of Universities in India, which may encourage & 
regular and liberal course of education, by conferring academical degrees, as evidences of attainments in the different 
branches of art and science, and by adding marks of honour for those who’ may desire to compete for honorary 
distinction. 

“The Council of Education, in the proposal to which we have alluded, took the London University as their 
: é model; and we agree with them that the form, government, and functions of 

qendon: University, 00:08 that University (copies of whose charters and regulations we enclose for your 
taken as model. y (cop: 8 J 
reference) are the best adapted to the wants of India, and may be followed 
with advantage, although some variation will be uecessary in points of detail. . 

“The Universities in India, will, accordingly, consist of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, who will 
constitute a. Senate. The Senates will have the management of the funds 
of the Universities, and frame regulations for your approval, under which 
periodical examinations may be held in the different branches of Art and 
Science by examiners selected from their own body, or nominated by them. 

“The function of the Universities will be to confer degrees upon such persons as, having been entered as 


Constitution of Indian Uni- 
versities. 


: candidates according to the rules which may be fixed in this respect, and 
Functions of Indian Univer- 


sitios. having produced from any of the ‘affiliated institutions’ which will be enu-- 
merated on the foundation of the Universities, or be from time to time added 
to them by Government, certificates of conduct, and of having pursued a regular course of study for a.given time, 
shall have also passed at the Universities such an examination as may be required of them. It may be advisable 
to dispense with the attendance required at the London University for the Matriculation Examination, and 
to substitute some mode of Entrance Examination which may secure a certain amount of knowlege in the 
candidates for degrees, without making their attendance at the Universities necessary, previous to the final 
examination. - 

“The examinations for degrees will not include any subjects connected with religious belief; and affiliated 

Religious subjects to be ex- institutions will be under the management of persons of every variety of 
cluded. religious persusions. 

“The detailed regulations for the examination for degrees should be framed with a due regard for all classes 
of the affiliated institutions ; and we will only observe upon this subject that 
the standard for common degrees will require to be fixed with very great 
judgment. There are many persons who well deserve the distinction of an 
academical degree, as the recognition of a liberal education, who could not hope to obtain it if the examination was - 
as difficult as that for the senior Government Scholarships ; and the standard required should be such as to com-:: 
mand respect without discouraging the efforts of deserving students, which would be a great obstacle to the success 
of the Universities. In the competitions for honors, which, as in the London University, will follow the examin- * 
ations for degrees, care should be taken to maintain such a standard as will afford a guarantee for high ability and 
valuable attainments, — the subjects for examination being so selected as to include the best portions of the dif- 
ferent schemes of study pursued at the affiliated institutions. 


Regulations for the examina- 
tion for degrées. 


“Tt will be advisable to institute, in connection with the Universities, professorships for the purpose of the 
Professorships in connection delivery of lectures in various branches of learning, for the acquisition of 
with Universities, especially which, at any rate in an advanced degree, facilities do not now exist in other 
in Law. institutions in India. Law is the most important of these subjects; and it 
will be for you to consider whether, as was proposed in the plan of the Council of Education to which we 
have before referred, the attendance upon certain lectures, and the attainment of a degree in law, may not, for the 
future, be made a qualification for Vakeels and Moonsiffs, instead of, or in’ addition to, the present system of 
examination, which must, however, be continued in places not within easy reach of an University. 

“Civil Engineering is another subject of importance, the advantages of which, as a profession, are gradually 
becoming known to the natives of India; and while we are inclined to believe 
that instructions of a practical nature, such as is given at the Thomason College 
of Civil Engineering at Roorkee, is far more useful than any lectures could 
possibly be, professorships of Civil Engineering might, perhaps, be attached to the Universities, and degreeg in 


Civil Engineering may be 
a subject for degrees. 


Civil Engineering be included in their general scheme. 
“ Other branches of useful learning may suggest themselves to you in which it might be advisable that 
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lectures should be read, and special degrees given; and it would greatly encourage the cultivation of the 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian Vernacular languages of India, that professorships should be founded for 
may be included among the those languages, and perhaps, also, for Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. 
subjects consistently with A knowledge of the Sanskrit language, the root of the Vernaculara of the 
religious neutrality. coat : ; 
greater part of India, is more especially necessary to those who are engaged in 
the work of composition in those languages; while Arabic, through Persian, is one of the component parts of the 
Urdu language, which extends over so large a part of Hindustan, and is, we are informed, capable of considerable _ 
development. The grammar of these languages, and their application to the improvement of the spoken lan- 
guages of the country, are the points to which the attention of these professors should be mainly directed; and 
there will be an ample field for their labors unconnected with any instruction in the tenets of the Hindoo or 
Mahomedan religions. We should refuse to sanction any such teaching as is directly opposed to the principles 


of religious neutrality to which we have always adhered. 
“We desire that you take into your consideration thé-Tnstitution of Universities at Calcutta and Bombay 


Councils of Education at "P™ the general principles which we have now explained to you, and report 
Calcutta and Bombay to tous upon the best method of procedure, with a view to their incorporation 
constitute the Senates of the by Acts of the Legislative Council of India. The offices of Chancellor and 
Universities, respectively. Vice-Chancellor will naturally be filled by persons of high station, who have 

shown an interest in the cause of education; and it is in connexion with the Universities that we propose to 

avail ourselves of the services of the existing Council of Education at Calcutta, and Board of Education at Bombay. 

We wish to place these gentlemen in a position which will not only mark our sense of the exertions which they 

have made in furtherance of education, but will give it the benefit of their past experience of the subject. We 

propose, therefore, that the Council of Education at Calcutta and the Board of Education at Bombay, with some 
additional members to be named by” the Government, shall constitute the Senate of the University at each of 
those Presidencies. ; 
“The additional members should be so selected as to give to all those who represent the different systems of 
Additional Members of the education which will be carried on in the affiliated institutions— including 
Senate, including Natives of natives of India of all religious persuasions, who possess the confidence of 
India. | the native communities—a fair voice in the Senates. “We are led to make 
these remarks, as we observe that the plan of the Council of Education, in 1845, for the constitution of the Senate 
of the proposed Calcutta University, was not sufficiently comprehensive. - : 
“We shall be ready to sanction the creation of an uriversity at Madras, or in any other part of India, where 
University to be founded at ® sufficient number of institutions exist, from which properly qualified candi- 
Madras also, if circumstances dates for degrees could be supplied; it being in our opinion advisable that 
permit. the great centres of European Government and civilization in India, should 
possess Universities similar in character to those which will now be founded, as soon as the extension of a liberal 
education shows that their establishment would be of advantage to the native communities. 
“ Having provided for the general superintendence of education, and for the institution of Universities, not so 
‘Colleges and Schools subsi- much to be ba themselves places of instruction, as to test the value of the 
diary to the Universities. education obtained elsewhere, we proceed to consider, first, the different classes 
cod of colleges, and schools, which should be maintained in simultaneous opera- 
tion, in order to place within the reach of all classes of the natives of India the means of obtaining improved 
‘knowledge suited to their several conditions of life ; and, secondly, the manner in which the most effectual aid may 
be rendered by Government to each class of educational institutions.”* 
It was under these instructions that the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, were incorporated, 
The Universities founded in on the model of the University of London, in 1857, notwithstanding the 
57. tumult and anarchy of the Indian Mutiny which then prevailed. 
e University of Calcutta was incorporated by Act II of 1857, passed on the 24th Ji anuary, 1857, and the 
Calcutta University in- preamble of the Act may be quoted here as throwing light upon the objects 
fed in January, 1857. of the institution :-— 
a8, for the better encouragement of Her Majesty’s subjects of all classes and denominations within 
y of Fort William in Bengal and other parts of India in the pursuit of a regular and liberal course 
has been determined to establish a University at Calcutta for the purpose of ascertaining, by 
vation, the persons who have acquired proficiency in different branches of Literature, Science, 


* Education in British India prior to 1854. By Arthur Howell, Esq., pp. 198, 199. 
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and Art, and of rewarding them by Academical Degrees as evidence of their respective attainments, and marks 
wf honour proportioned thereunto ; and wheyas, for effectuating the purposes aforesaid, it is expedient that such 
University should be incorporated: It is enacted as follows.” = 
With a similar preamble and similar objects, Act XII of 1857 was passed on the 18th July, 1857, incor- 
The Bombay University in- porating the University of Bombay, and by Act XXVII of 1857, which was 
corporated in July, 1857, and passed on the 5th September, 1857, the University of Madras was incor- 
the Madras University in Sep- porated. 
tember, 1857. - The constitutions of the three Universities are as similar as their objects. 
They are'merely examining bodies with the privilege of conferring degrees in Arts, Law, Medicine and Civil 
Engineering. Their constitution is composed of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor 
and the Senate, divided into Faculties of the various branches of learning 
recognized by the Universities. The governing body or Syndicate consists 
of the Vice-Chancellor and certain members of the Senate. The Universities control the whole course of higher 
education by means of prescribing subjects and holding examinations. The Entrance Examination for matricula- 
tion is open to all; but when that is passed, candidates for higher stages must enrol themselves in one or other of 
the affiliated Colleges. 

The Punjab University has a peculiar history. The Delhi College which had been closed during the Mutiny 
was revived by the Punjab Government in 1864, when a second College was 
established at Lahore. For sometime there had been a degre among the 
community in the Punjab, both Native and European, for the establishment 
of a local institution which should have for its object the development of learning, and that such institution should 
take the form of a University. The history of the early movement in this behalf has been fully stated in the 
Gazetteer of the Punjab (Provincial Volume, 1888-89) from which the following information may be incorporated 
here with advantage :— 


Constitution of the three 
Universities. 


The Punjab University, its 
history and objects. 


The Anjuman-i-Panjab Society was formed in January, 1865, with the 
two-fold object of reviving the study of ancient Oriental learning, and of 
diffusing useful knowledge through the medium of the Vernacular. 

“While the advantages of an English education were fully recognized on all hands, it was felt that,the system 
of State education altogether ignored the historical, traditional, and religious aspects of the educational question in 
India. It attempted to impose the European system without sufficient modification to bring it into harmony with 
national feeling and the requirements of the country; and it had been so rigidly enforced on a standard pattern 
throughout the country that indigenous educational institutions had well nigh perished. English, asa language 
‘and as a medium for education, had already acquired the support of a strong official organization, the Anjwman-i- 
Panjab in no way objected to this, but pleaded the cause of those important features of the educational require- 
ments of the country which had, it thought, been neglected or forgotten. 

Sir Donald McLeod, at that time Lieutenant-Governor, extended his hearty sympathy to the movement 
which had thus been originated, and the deliberations of the two hundred members who had by this time 
joined the Society resulted in the conclusion that the best and surest remedy for the defects of the existing system 
and for combining in one the efforts of the Government and of the people in educational matters, was the establish- 
ment of an Oriental University. This institution was to support the existing educational work, but was to add to 
it the proper encouragement of the study of the Oriental classical languages, and the general diffusion of useful 
knowledge in the ‘Vulgar tongue.’ The classical languages of India were the sources not only of the languages 
spoken at the present day, but also the traditions, religions and ancient history of the Indian nation. Ne 
system which ignored Arabic or Sanskrit could hope to meet with respect, popularity, or support from t’ 
people of India, while any errors in scientific teaching, which the ancient literature might contain, could ee 
be eliminated ‘or corrected by the light of modern European knowledge. The idea of an Oriental Univ 
for Northern India, or for the Punjab, was enthusiastically received. A European Committee of suppc 
formed, and a scheme drawn up in some detail. 

The nature of the demands of the promoters of the movement for an University may be gathered 

Nature of the University de- outlines of the Proposals published in eee In this the promoter 

manded by the promoters. an Oriental University. The word Oriental was not used to repr 

English language and Western science were not to be enco 
ported ; but that the University was to bear the impress ofan Oriental nation ; that the Oriental cl: 
cular languages of the country were to be encouraged and developed ; that the masses of the peor 
boon of the civilizing influences of education extended to them in their own language; and + 


Movement for a University 
in the Punjab, 1865-69. 


een 
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should not be a mere’ body for holding examinations in the Earopéan Ourrictlam only, but should slso teach and 
examine in the languages used by, and dear to the people. Sir Donald Mcleod had himself advocated the revival 
of ancient learning and the perfection of the Vernaculars of the country, not at the expense of an English education, 
but side by side with it, and supplying the deficiencies of the latter. This line was excepted by the pro- 
moters. ; 3 
The proposals having been revised and matured by the Society and the European Committee, Messrs. 
Brandreth and Aitchison were deputed to lay them before His Honour the 
Bi sco A om eee Lieutenant-Governor. This was done on the 13th October, 1865, and His 
* Honour promised his support to the movement, but intimated that the por- 
tions of the scheme which related to Academic Degrees required the sanction of the Government of India. In 
February, 1866, the leading gentlemen of Lahore and Amritsar presented an address to Sir Donald McLeod, whose 
reply expressed great satisfaction at the development of a movement in which the people of the Province had 
displayed so much interest; the views of the Government were given at considerable length, and in conclusion, 
His Honour assured those who had taken part in the address that, ‘for the encouragement of educational efforts 
so entirely in accordance with the Educational Despatch of 1854,’ Government aid, to such extent as might be 
deemed advisable, would not be refused. 

The Society continued to advocate its views with wavering success, but unswerving persistency until 1867, 

Desire for # University in When their action aroused the rivalry of the British Indian Association in the 
the North-Western Provinces North-Western Provinces. In August of that year, the Association petitioned 
in 1867, the Viceroy, pointing out objections to the educational system, and recom- 

mending the establishment in the North-Western Provinces of a University in which the Eastern Classics and the 
Vernaculars would be duly encouraged, side by side with English education. This rivalry was the fortunate cause 
of again drawing public attention to the popular feeling on the subject of education, and established the fact that 
the agitation which had arisen was a genuine one. In replying to the Association, the Government of India 
expressed itself ready and willing to support the principles laid down in the Despatch of 1854, and to encourage 
the study of Western science, through the medium of the Vernacular; but while promising every assistance to 
societies or individuals like those in the Punjab and North-West, it was unable to establish at ‘once a University ; 
money, assistance, careful consideration and official recognition were promised, but not the immediate incorporation 
of a University, 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab at this time expressed an opinion that owing to tho 

. ‘Taieanhtg-eueseeed tbe difficulty of forming & proper governing body, in the Upper Provinces for a 
Lahore in 1868, butincorpo- University, it would perhaps be better to induce the Calcutta University to 
ration refused by Government modify or enlarge its existing rules. The Senate of the Calcutta University, 
of India in 1868. however, declined to modify their schemes and recommended a separate 

University for Upper India. On the 12th March, 1868, a general meeting of those interested in the promotion of 
the University scheme was held under the presidency of Sir Donald McLeod, and resolutions were passed in favour 
of a University, specially for the Punjab, to be situated at Lahore. The people of Delhi had in the meantime, 
taken measures to advocate the claims of that time-honoured capital as the seat of the proposed University, but 
when the agitation arose in the North-Western Provinces, they agreed to sink all differences rather than lose the 

-chance of a University for the Punjab. The principles already set forth were reiterated, and the Punjab Govern- 
ment accepted these proposals and canged a letter to be drafted to the Government of India in terms of these 
resolutions. It contained a complete scheme for the constitution of the proposd University, and a request for a 
sufficient grant-in-aid, The movement had received the support of the Chiefs, Nobles, and influential classes of 
the Punjab, and already a sum of Rs. 1,00,000 had been raised from private sources while much more was expected. 
But the reply received from the Government of India was unfavdurable to the immediate incorporation of a 
University. 

This decision caused great disappointment in the Punjab, but was not received as a final settlement of the 
question ; Sir Donald McLeod replied, thanking the Government of -India for the concessions made, but he feared . 
that these concessions would not be of much practical value unless the scheme submitted were also sanctioned, 
and that the withholding of this sanction was likély to discourage and bring to an end the educational movement 
which had sprung up amongst the leading members of the aristocracy and gentry of the Punjab. In subsequent 
correspondence the Punjab Government met all the objections which had been raised and expressed their own 
wiglingness and that of the promoters of the movement for a University to accept, in the first instance, a status 
lower then that of s full University, until the Government of, India were satisfied that the complete powers.of a, 
University might with credit apd safety be entrusted to the governing body which shonld be created. 
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On the 23rd of May, 1869, the Government of India wrote as follows :— 
“The Governor-General in Council was fully sensible of the value of the spontaneous efforts which had 
been made by the Community of the Punjab, both Native and European, 


The Government of India for the establishment of a local institution which should have for its object 
give sanction to the Punjab 


University College. the development of learning, especially in connection with the Vernacular 


languages. 

“His Excellency was glad to find that the chief objections which had until then prevented him from giving 
a cordial sanction to the measure had been removed. The principal of these had been that if the proposed 
institution were at once established as a University it would probably, at first, confer a lower class of degrees 
than those given by other Universities in India, and this would tend to degrade the character and lessen the value 
of an Indian University degree. : 

“Tt was, however, understood that the Punjab Government was willing that the proposed institution should 
not at once assume the full character of a University; but that until the number of students and the power of 
teaching in any branch of study or in any faculty, could be shown to be sufficient to warrant the conferring of a 
University degree, it should not have the power of granting degrees, but of certificates only. 

“Tt was also understood that the study of English would not only form one of the most prominent features 
of the teaching in all the Schools or Colleges connected with the institution, but that both teaching and examina- 
tion in subjects which cannot, with advantage, be carried on in the Vernacular would be conducted in English, 

“Tt was accepted as a principle that the examinations should be entrusted to other persons than those who 
were engaged in teaching the students ; and the Lieutenant-Governor had expressed his willingness to accept any 
rules which should be laid down with a view to secure this object. 

“Lastly it was understood that although certain subjects should be taught in the Vernacular, the teaching 
in mental and physical science would be free from the patent errors which prevail in ancient and even in modern 
Vernacular literary and scientific works.” 

On these conditions the establishment of the proposed institution was sanctioned. The governing body was 
to have power to teach, confer fellowships and scholarships and certificates of proficiency. It was to be, with the 
educational officers of Government, the consulting body in all matters of public instruction, including primary 
education. 

Meanwhile the papers went to the Secretary of State for India who accepted the conclusions of the 

Approved by the Secretary “overnment of India, remarking that— 

of State. ‘The institution will be competent to grant certificates but not degrees, 
and may hereafter, if attended with due success, be expanded into a University.’ 

“ The Government of India, in forwarding the final authority, required— 

“That the institution should be called by some such title as University Oollege which would mark the fact that 
the present arrangement was only temporary, and was intended only as preliminary to the possible establishment, 
at some future time, of a University in the Punjab.” * 

In pursuance of these views the Government of India by. Notification, No. 470, dated 8th December, 1869, 

Notification of Government (Educational Department), sanctioned the establishment of an institution at 

of India, dated 8th December, Lahore to be styled “ Lahore University College,” the Notification mentions 

1869, establishing Lahore Uni- that the establishment of the institution was sanctioned “ in accordance with 

versity College. the recommendations of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governnor, and in part 
fulfilment of the wishes of a large number of the chiefs, nobles, and influential classes of the Punjab,” and the 
special objects of the College were specified to be— 

(1) To promote the diffusion of European science, as far as possible, through the medium of the verna- 
cular languages of the Punjab, and the improvement and extension of vernacular literature 
generally ; 

(2) To afford encouragement to the enlightened study of Eastern classical languages and literature ;and 

(8) To associate the learned and influential classes of the province with the officers of Government in the 
promotion and supervision of popular education. 

Whilst these were the special objects of the institution, it was at the same time declared that every encourage- 
ment would be afforded to the study of the English language and literature ; and in all subjects which cannot be 
completely taught in the Vernacular, the English lauguage would be regarded as the medium of instruction and 
examination, A constitution of the governing body somewhat upon the lines of the older Universities, was also 
prescribed, but the institution was not to have the status of a University having the power of conferring Degrees. 


* Gazetteer of the Punjab (Prov. Vol., 1888-89), pp: 166-170. 
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Under this incomplete constitution the Panjab University College entered upon its existence. The arrange- 
Working of the Punjab Uni- ment effected resulted in the Schools and Colleges having either to prepare 
versity College from 1870 to candidates for two separate systems of examinations, viz., those of the 
1876. : Calcutta University, and those of the new institution—the tests being altogether 
different in their character though of equivalent standards—or else to disregard the Punjab University College tests 
altogether. By liberal scholarships and considerable efforts, the latter catastrophe was avoided ; but the difficulty 
of the dual system of studies caused considerable inconvenience to both pupils and teachers throughout the Pro- . 
vince. The candidates were anxious to obtain the proper academic distinctions which the Calcutta University could 
alone vonfer, while the Punjab University College desired to assert its own position as the proper source of 
academic distinction in this Province. 

The history of this institution divides itself into two nearly equal periods, one extending from January, 
1870, to December, 1876, and the other from the last-named date to the passing of the Act of Incorporation 
of the Punjab University, on the 5th of October, 1882. The first six years were devoted to the growth and 
developement of the Punjab University College, and the work done during this period was of so substantial a 
character that at the time of the Imperial Assemblage the Viceroy and Governor-General, Lord Lytton, pledged 
himself ‘ to introduce a Bill as soon as possible into the Legislative Council for the purpose of giving to this 
institution the status of a University with the power of conferring degrees.’ He promised that this pledge would 
be fulfilled as soon as the necessary formalities could be completed. Up to this time the Government of India 
had more than once refused to convert the University College into a full University, but in six years the institu- 
tion had acquired strength and completeness and had been attended with such a ‘measure of success’ that the 
Government of India had promised to accede to the request at once. 

Between 1870 and the end of 1876, the Endowment Fund rose from Rs. 1,05,660 to Rs. 3,55,300. The 
annual income reached Rs. 45,000, the whole of which was expended. The Senate Hall building commenced in 
1874, was completed and brought into use at a cost of Rs. 35,283, of which sum His Highness the Nawab of Bhawal- 
pur munificiently contributed Rs. 27,331. The founders of the University were made its first governing body by 
the name of the Senate ; the first meeting was held on the 11th of January, 1870; the first six months were devoted 
to organization and to the making of rules and regulations forthe conduct of business and examinations; an Exe- 
cutive Committee was appointed, and faculties were organized ; and regular work commenced about July. 

The Calcutta, University held the control of the Schools and Colleges which taught in English, and it was 
not possible for a body with the defective constitution of the University College to replace it at once. Its first 
and great object was therefore to encourage and develop those places of educational work which had hitherto been 
neglected, namely : the revival of the study of Sanskrit and Arabic; and the diffusion of knowledge through the 
medium of the Vernacular. The first examinations were accordingly held in Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian in July, 
1870; and sixty-seven candidates presented themselves, of whom forty-three passed successively as Moulvies, 
Pandits, or Munshis, respectively. 

In 1871, an Entrance and First Arts Examination were added to the examinations held. The Medical School 
Examinations were taken over, and were conducted under the auspices of the University, diplomas as Licentiates 
being conferred upon those who passed at the final examination. In 1873, the Arts schemes were revised by a Com- 
mittee, which represented both the University College and the Department of Public Instruction, and in 1874 the 
Entrance, Profic,ency and High Proficiency Examinations were held in addition to the Oriental series in Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Persian, general knowledge, and native medicine. Arrangements were made in this. year for examinations in 
the Faculties of Law and Engineering, which were held in 1874 and 1875, respectively, for the first time. Up to 
1876, about 1,800 candidates appeared at the various examinations, of whom over 1,000 passed. 

The first Calendar was brought out in 1874. In that year the University College had completed the work of 
its own organization, rules and regulations having been framed in every department. The years 1875 and 1876, 
were therefore, the first years of full work. Between 1870 and 1876 great advances had been made in the work 
of translation of books required in the curricula of the Schools and Colleges, and the Vernacular Department had 
made great strides. 

In order to teach the Oriental languages upon modern principles, and to impart a knowledge of modern 

sciences through the medium of the Vernacular, an Oriental School was 

Stud’ of Oriental Languages. din August, 1870. This school had been originally founded in 1865 by 
the 4 van-i-Punjab and it had then been the object of large donations from native chiefs. When, for certain 
: Oriental School was closed, the subscriptions and donations ceased. After its re-opening, under improved 
sry liberal subscriptions and donations again poured in. And when some of the students matriculated and 
‘er examinations on the Oriental side, a College department was added. ‘and the name Oriental College 


re 
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waa given to this, the chief teaching institution of the University College. Its position in 1877 is thus described in 
the reports :— 

“To recapitulate briefly, the objects of the College are two-fold : (1) to give a high classical Oriental educa- 
tion, together with instruction, in branches of general knowledge ; and (2) to give a practical direction to every 
study. Men who intend to devote themselves entirely to literature or science have scholarships and fellowships 
to look forward to with their incumbent duties of teaching and translating, or they may return to their homes as 
thoroughly trained Moulvies or Pundits who have also received a liberal education, Those who aspire to the dignity 
and function of Qaz’s are trained in their own Law. Persons who wish to take up the practical work of teaching in 
Army Schools or in the Educational Department, will, it has been promised, be admitted to a course‘in the 
Normal School.” 

Thus it was the object of the Oriental College to embody as a teaching institution, those principles which 
the Punjab University College in another capacity enunciated in its examinations. It emphasized the Oriental 
as the Government College did the English side of the educational system. 

The Law School was first established by the Anjuman-i-Panjab in 1868. Down to 1874 no University 
Examinations in Law were held, but the students were sent up to the Pleaders’ 
Examinations held under the Legal Practitioners’ Act, and the rules framed 
thereunder by the Judges of the Chief Court. These examinations were, however, handed over to the University 
College in that year, thus recognizing and assuring the position of the Law School in the most practical and 
efficient manner possible. 

A very brief record will suffice to give an account of this the last period of the existence of the Punjab Uni- 

Working of the Punjab Uni- versity College. In December 1876, the Senate presented a last memorial 

versity College, from 1877 to tothe Viceroy, which resulted in the promise of a University which was 

1882, made public at the Imperial Assembly in January, 1877. Each year had seen 
the University College attain greater success and solidity, and a few statistics will best explain what had been 
effected. Tho Endowment Fund did not increase with much rapidity owing, no doubt, to the ‘hope deferred’ of 
past years, and the delay in fulfilling the pledges given, Rs. 3,84,495, stood in Government Securities to the 
credit of the new University in 1882. The Senate Hall building is now estimated at Rs. 40,000. The income rose 
to Rs. 75,000, and the expenditure expanded accordingly as the following figures show :— 


Studies in Law. 











Deraus. 1877, 1878, 1879. 1880. ‘18892. 
‘ Rs. Re. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Income ae wes 44,914 53,230 55,991 63,115 75,495 
Expenditure... sas 53,014 56,495 57,573 59,598 70,419 











The Government grant still stood at Rs. 21,000. In the year 1879, the Punjab Government promised to re- 
consider the grant when the University was established. 
A large number of institutions were affiliated to the University College in the sense that they taught up to 
its standards and upon its principles, and received in return grants-in-aid or 
_Large number of Institu- Scholarships. The University Act emphasizes the liberal principles of the 
Mons ameter: University by making no provision for affiliation in the sense in which that 
term is used in other Universities. The Punjab University throws open its examinations to all institutions alike, 
ag well as to private students. It demands a definite course of reading and standards based upon its own 
principles, it also offers its aid and Scholarships upon the results attained and upon nothing else. In this sense all 
competent institutions are affiliated to it. Its teaching institutions, the Oriental College and Law School, continued 
to develop and flourish from 1876 to 1882. Much was achieved in the direction of supplying a Vernacular litera- 
ture: The Fellowship holders have translated many important works, especially those required for the various 
curricula of instruction in Medicine, Natural Science, Mathematics, History, and other branches of | nowledge. 
Indeed, in several branches, instruction and examination is now successfully carried on through the med + of the 
Vernacular up to the Master of Arts standard. In Law and Engineering also much progress was me the 
tvansiation of works of importance. 
The examination work was from the first conducted by examiners appointed by the Senate, : 
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been altogether unconnected with the teaching of the candidates in the various subjects. Indeed, most of the 

examiners have been entirely unconnected with the University and the 

Province. This principle was prescribed by the original Statutes of 1869, 
and has had the effect of silencing criticism and of giving confidence in the genuineness of the work done. The 

, lower examinations have been conducted at several centres, besides Lahore; Delhi and Lucknow being the most 
important. The number of candidates during this period was 3,600, the number who passed was 1,911. 

Apart from the purely Oriental Examinations, the Vernacular candidates for the various Arts Examinations | 
of the Punjab University, from 1871 to 1882 (inclusive), numbered 652. The total number of candidates in the 
various Oriental Examinations, from 1870 to 1882 (inclusive), was 2,351. 

On the 13th November, 1880, the pledges given had not been fulfilled, but the Secretary of State had in the 
meanwhile sanctioned the proposal of the Government of India, and the 
necessary legislation alone remained for consideration. Accordingly a very 
large and influential deputation of the Senate, headed by the Honourable Sir 
Robert Egerton and His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir, G.C.S.I., waited upon the Viceroy, on the occasion 
of his visit to Lahore, and presented an address to the following effect, namely, they felt sure that the Marquis of 
Ripon would support the pledges given by Lord Lytton, and would repeat the promise to complete at once their 
great National Institution. They referred to Sir Robert Egerton’s letters of the 7th Ji uly, 1877, and 12th July, 1879, 
for the arguments in favor of a Punjab University written by His Honour soon after succeeding to the Govern- 
ment of this Province. They, however, more specially brought to the notice of His Excellency that 729 students 
had already passed the Entrance Examination of the College, and that as many as 60 undergraduates were now 
prosecuting their studies for higher honours in English by the aid of scholarships from the University funds. They 
also pointed out that out of 1,747 students who had presented themselves for the various examinations in Arts 
1,217 had come up for the English examinations, and that the number of candidates for the Entrance Examin- 
ation in English had increased from 26 in 1873 to 193 in the examination for 1880, They trusted that this would 
be a sufficient reply to any objections that might be raised that the Punjab University College did not sufficiently 
encourage the study of English. . 

Lord Ripon’s reply was most favourable. A Bill was presently introduced into Council and eventually passed 
Lord. Ripon’s Government 9 Act XIX of 1882, and on the 14th of October of that year a Notification 
passes the Punjab University by the Punjab Government formally constituted the Punjab University. The 
Act, XIX of 1882. inaugural convocation was held at Lahore on the 18th November, 1882, in the 
presence of the Viceroy who is the patron of the University. The new constitution completely fulfilled the wishes 
of the donors, subscribers and promoters of the institution. An Oriental University has been combined with an 
English University, provision has been made for the due encouragement and devolopment of the national Classicad 
and Vernacular languages, as the teaching, examining and literary.functions of the Senate have been emphasized, 
and, lastly, the governing body is largely representative in its character and possesses the right to represent its 
views to the Government and the privilege of being consulted by it. It is thus a National University in the 
truest sense. The Statutes of 1869, provided that the highest honors should only be conferred when proficiency 
in Arabic or Sanskrit or some other Oriental language was combined with a thorough acquaintance with English. 
The-Act separates the two faculties and gives equal recognition and honor to each while the Regulations provide 
for the acquisition, by graduates, of the combined honors of both as being naturally the highest distinction. Hach 


Examiners, 


Final Constitution of a Uni- 
versity demanded. 


faculty possesses an equal series of degrees, while the Oriental Faculty possesses special powers for honoring pro- 
ficiency in Oriental languages by the conferring of Oriental literary titles and marks of honor. This separation 
which still permits of interchange, leaves both sides free to develop, side by side, withont conflict and will afford a 
healthy emulation between the two systems. Both English and Vernacular are recognised and honored to the 
full extent, and both are open to the people of the country. The new Degrees naturally took the names of Bache- 
lor, Master and Doctor, respectively, of Oriental Learning. 
The next point for consideration is the constitution of the governing body. His Excellency the Governor- 
Constitution of the govern- General was unable, for various reasons, to accept the office of Chancellor, and 
ing body of the Punjab Uni- 14 was decided to constitute the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab for the ~ 
versity. time being, Chancellor of the University, and thus the head of the University is 
in a position himself to supervise its working, while the original proposal of the promoters has been carried ont. 
The Vice-Chancellor is appointed by the Chancellor. The Act makes a distinction between the original founders 
‘and donors by providing that the Fellows named in Part II of the Schedule to the Act, do not cease to be such when 
they quit India permanently, while those who may be appointed subsequently vacate office upon leaving India 
without the intention of returning or by remaining absent from India for more than four years. It was. not 
a 
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deemed necessary or proper to make any distinctions amongst the Fellows themselves—all being equal. A 
great concession, from an Anglo-Indian stand point, was made by the Legislature in leaving the Senate to 
elect a number of Fellows equal to the number nominated, from time to time, by the Chancellor. This provision 
gives a representative character to the Senate which cannot fail to be a source of good, the principle of Self- 
““4overnment has thus been liberally conceded in this particular. 
The powers of the Senate over the affairs of the University are very complete and full, and the necessary 
. supervision has been effected in such a way as not to interfere with the Senate’s exercising all the authority which 
is required for the purposes for which it has been founded. The Senate possess the ‘entire management of and 
superintendence over the affairs, concerns and property of the University.” The Local Government is empowered 
to enforce the Act, Statutes, Rules and Regulations where the Senate may fail todo so. The Statutes, Rules and 
Regulations which may be framed require the sanction of Government, and the Local Government can require 
such examination and audit of the accounts of the University as may appear necessary. Internal autonomy is 
thus. secured, unless and until inefficiency or worse is displayed. In carrying out these principles the Senate have 
had to re-draft their Statutes, and this has been done with scrupulous regard to the wishes of the promoters, and 
subject to the altered condition of things at the time.” * 
The Allahabad University was incorporated by Act XVIII of 1887, which was passed on the 23rd. September, 
The Allahabad University 1887. The constitution of the University closely resembles that of the Univer- 
incorporated in Septembor, sity of Calcutta, consisting of a Chancellor a Vice-Chancellor and Fellows 
1887. forming a Senate, divided into Faculties of various branches of learning which 
are regulated by the Boards of studies. The Syndicate of the University is the executive governing body as in the 
other Indian Universities, and the subjects of examination, with minor alterations, are the same as in the University 
of Calcutta, though hitherto the working of the University has been confined to the Faculties of Arts and Law. 
The general scope and character of education in the Colleges affiliated to the Indian Universities was 
Scope and character of Col- thus described by the Indian alee: omunseion of 1882 i ; 
legiate Education. “In scope and character, collegiate instruction is now almost uniform 
throughout India. Purely Oriental Colleges must, of course, be excepted. 
These, however, are so few in number that they scarcely enter into a consideration of collegiate education in 
its modern development. With the exception, indeed, of the Oriental College at Lahore, and of the Oriental 
Department of the Canning College, Lucknow, they are but relics of that order of things which existed previous 
to the publication of Lord William Bentinck’s famous Resolution. The college of to-day aims at giving an 
education that shall fit its recipient to take an honourable share in the administration of the country, or to enter 
with good hope of success the various liberal professions now expanding in vigorous growth. It follows, therefore, 
that the advancement of learning in India is in a large measure through science, and altogether according 
to the scientific method. The English and Oriental classics, of course, occupy an important place in the 
college scheme; but, apart from the refinement of character and elevation of thought which are incidental 
to their study, their chief function is to discipline the intellect. In history, philosophy, mathematics, and 
physical science, English is the medium of instraction and the passport to academic honours. The dialectics 
of Hindoo philosophy and the subtleties of Muhammadan law have naturally disappeared from a course of studies 
intended to be of so practical a character; the profound scholarship and lifelong devotion to learning which India 
' once boasted, are sacrifices made to the appreciation of an active career. Few regrets are felt on this score, though 
there are those who hold that the present exclusive use of English is neither beneficial nor necessary. Through 
the Vernaculars, to some extent already and largely in the near future, they believe that general knowledge of the 
higher kind might be imparted, and that an education of wider national profit would be the certain result.” + 
The duration of the College courses and the standards of examination in the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, were thus described in the Report of the Indian 


Duration of College courses Education Commission of 1882 :— 
and standards of examination 
in the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay. 


“Tn Bengal, the College course extends over five years from matricula- 
tion to the M.A. degree. In Madras, there is a course of four years up to 
the B. A. degree, and those who appear for the M. A. examination commonly 
spend at least two years more in study, though none of the Colleges have regular classes beyond the B. A. standard. 
In Bombay, three years is the period ; but, on the other hand, the school course is one year longer, and the Entrance 
examination of a somewhat more difficult character. The usual age at which an Indian student seeks admission 
to the University is between sixteen and eighteen years. Having by that time completed the High School course, 
he is examined by means of printed papers (and, in the Bombay and Punjab Universities, orally) in English, a 


* Gazetteer of the Punjab (Prov. Vol., 1888-89) pp. 170-176. + Report of the Indian Education Commission (1882), pp. 269, 270, 
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classical or vernacular language, history, geography, mathematics, and in Madras and Bombay, in elementary 
physical science, the exact standard in each of these subjects need not be stated here. But, roughly speaking, the 
knowledge required is about that which, at the age of sixteen, an English boy of average intelligence will be found 
‘to possess, Success in this examination admits a student to any of the affiliated colleges. There, after attendance 
for two years (for one year in Bombay), he is permitted to present himself for the First Examination in Arts, & 
the Previous Examination, as it is styled in Bombay. At the Calcutta University the subjects of examination are 
English, a classical language (Oriental or European), history, mathematics, logic, and either psychology or elemen- , 
tary chemistry. In Madras, human physiology holds the place of logic, psychology, or chemistry, in the Caleutta 
course. In Bombay the scheme is identical with that in Calcutta, except that natural science takes the place of 


the optional subjects. Two years later again (in Bombay there is an Intermediate examination) comes the examin- 
ation for the B.A. degree.” * 


“The B.A. degree is followed by the M.A. degree. Hore the examination is practically confined to one or 
other of the following branches of knowledge : (1) Languages ; (2) History ; (3) Mental and Moral Philosophy ; (4) 
Mathematics, pure and mixed ; (5) Natural and Physical Science. At Calcutta the candidate is allowed to take up 
one or more of these branches either in the same or in different years; in Madras and Bombay a classical language 
(Oriental or European) is coupled with English, and Philosophy with History and Political Economy. With the 


M.A. degree the College course comes to an end, thongh in the Calcutta University the Premchand Roychand 
Studentship is the final goal of academic distinction.” + : 


Such being the course of studies in the Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, which were founded in 
1857, it is important to exhibit in a summary form some of the more important: 
results of Collegiate education under those Universities for a quarter of a cen- 
tury from their establishment, the Punjab University and the Allahabad 
University having no existence during that period. The following table 
has been prepared from two tables given at page 269 of the Report of the In- 


Statistics of some important 
results of Collegiate education 
under the Universities of Cal- 
cutta, Madras and Bombay, 
1857-82. 


dian Education Commission of 1882. 
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COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, 1857 ro 1882, 
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In 1857— 1870-71. : In 1871-72— 1881-82. 
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Madras 12 784 152 6 25 | 2,032 890 22 
Bombay 4 244, 116 28 6 709 340 34 
Bengal 17| 1,495 548 112 22} 2,666 | 1,037 284 
N.-W. P. and Oudh 9 96 26 5 9 365 130 33 
Punjab 4 47 8 2 107 37 11 
Central Provinces a ve tes 1 90 

Total 46 | 2,666 850 151 65; 5,969} 2,434 385 




















The preceding table shows the progress which Collegiate English education had made under the auspices of 


Examinations conducted by the older three Universities durin, 


the Punjab University. 


g the first quarter of a century of their 


existenze. The distinctive features of the course of education in the Punjab 


* Report of the Indian Education Commiesion (1882), p. 270, 
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+ Ib, p. 272. 
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University established in 1882, have already been described, and the following extract gives further information 
upon the subject :— 

“There are two examinations leading to the degree in Arts—the Intermediate, corresponding to the First, 
Arts Examination ; the High Proficiency Examination, corresponding to that for B.A. Those who pass the High 
Proficiency standard through the medium of English, receive the degree of B.A.; while on those who pass it 
through the medium of the Vernacular is conferred the degree of B.O.L., or Bachelor of Oriental Learning. 

, Graduates of either class are entitled to present themselves at a later date for examination by the Honours in Arts 
standard, and those who pass receive the degrees of M.A. and M.O.L. respectively. Similarly on the Oriental 
side, examinations are held in Arabic for the titles successively of Maulavi Alim and Maulavi Fazil, in Persian 
for the titles of Munshi Alim and Munshi Fazil, and for Visharad and Shastri in Sanskrit. Examinations are 
also held in Gurmukhi, or the literature of the Sikhs. The Senate of the University further acts as the consti- 
tuted adviser of the Government on educational matters. Among many important subjects referred to that body 
for discussion and opinion may be mentioned—vacations in schools and dates of public examinations; systems 
of grants-in-aid; the award of scholarships; primary standards for boys’ and girls’ schools; the inspection of 
girls’ schools ; proposals for a new Punjabi Dictionary ; the European Education Code; rules for Training Colleges ; 
and tests for admission to the public service in various grades. The conduct of the Middle School Examination 
was also transferred to the University. Thus it is evident that the Punjab University occupies towards the 
Government of the Province a position which is not filled by any other University in India,” * 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE IN AN EDUCATION COMMISSION OF 1882, AND SOME IMPORTANT FACTS AND STATISTICS 
COLLECTED BY IT IN REGARD TO ENGLISH COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, 


. In 1882, the Government of India, passed a Resolution, No. #5, dated the 3rd February, 1882, by which it 

Indian Education Commis- sppointed a Commission to report upon the subject of education, and the fol- 

sion of 1882. lowing extracts from the Resolution will show its nature and objects :— 

“In view of the facts that, since the measures set forth in the Despatch of 1854 came into active operation, 

Resolution appointing the full quarter of a century has elapsed, and that it is now ten years since the 

Commission, dated 3rd Feb- responsible direction of the educational system was entrusted to the Local 
ruary, 1882. Governments, it appears to His Excellency the Governor-General in Council 
that the time has come for instituting a more careful examination int the results attained, and into the working 
of the present arrangements, than has hitherto been attempted. The experience of the past has shown that a 
"mere evitical review or analysis of the returns and reports of the different provinces fails to impart a thoroughly 
satisfactory knowledge of the actual state of things in the districts, and that there are many points which only an 
acquaintance with local circumstances can adequately estimate or explain. His Excellency in Council’ has therefore 
decided to appoint a Commission on behalf of Government to enquire into the present position of education in 
British India, and to nominate to this Commission a sufficient number of persons from the different provinces to 
secure the adequate and intelligent consideration of the facts that will be laid before it.” + 
The Commission thus appointed consisted of European and Native members representing the various sections 
° of the community interested in the subject of education. Sir W. W. Hunter 
pene assigned to the 4. appointed President, and the general duties assigned to the Commission 
Commission: were thus prescribed :— 

“It will be the duty of the Commission to enquire particularly (subject only to certain limitations to be 
noticed below) into the manner in which effect has been given to the principles of the Despatch of 1854; and to 
suggest such measures as it may fhink desirable in order to the further carrying out of the policy therein laid 
down, The Government of India is firmly convinced of the soundness of that policy, and has no wish to depart 


* Review of Education in India in 1886; by Sir Alfred Croft, p. 30. 
+ Report of the Indian Education Commission (1882), p. 624; App. A. 
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from the principles upon which it is based. It is intended only at the present time, to examine into the general 
results of its operation, and to scrutinize the efficiency of the machinery that has been set on foot for bringing 
about those ends which the Government from the outset had especially in view.”* “It will not be necessary for 
the Commission to enquire into the general working of the Indian Universities, which are controlled by corporations 
comprising representatives of all classes interested” in collegiate education. Of the results of their operation 
a fair estimate can always be formed independently of a special enquiry such as is now proposed. Nor will it be 
necessary for the Commission to take up the subject of special or technical education, whether medical, legal, . 
or engineering. To extend the enquiry to these subjects would expand unduly the task before the Commission. 
Again the Government of India has itself very recently dealt with the question of European and Eurasian 
education, and no further enquiry is necessary as regards that. But, with these exceptions, the Governor-General 
in Council is of opinion that the Commission may usefully consider the working of all branches of the Indian 
educational system. These branches are, it is believed, so closely connected one with another, that it is only by 
examining the system as a whole that any sound conclusions are likely to be come to.”+ 

Another passage from the Resolution requires quotation here as it announces the policy of the Government to 

Policy of encouraging the give further encouragement to the grant-in-aid system with the object of 
grant-in-aid system to secure securing the gradual withdrawal of the State from high English education. 
gradual withdrawal from high After inviting the attention of the Commission to the great importance which 
English education. the Government attaches to the subject of primary education, the Resolution 

(in paragraphs 9 and 10) goes on to say :— 

“The resources at the disposal of Government, whether imperial, provincial or local, are, and must long remain, 
extremely limited in amount, and the result is, not only that progress must necessarily be gradual, but that if 
satisfactory progress is to be made at all, every available private agency must be called into action to relieve and 
assist the public funds in connection with every branch of Public Instruction. Tt was in view of ‘the impossibility 
of Government alone doing all that must be done to provide adequate means for the education of the Natives of 
India,’ that the grant-in-aid system was elaborated and developed by the Despatch of 1854; and it is to the wider 
extension of this system, especially in councction with high and middle education, that the Government looks to set 
free funds which may then be made applicable to the promotion of the education of the masses. ‘The resources of 
the State ought,’ as remarked by the Secretary of State in Despatch No. 13 of 25th April 1864, ‘to be so applied 
as to assist those who cannot be expected to help themselves, and the richer classes of the people should gradually 
be induced to provide for their own education.’ . 

“Tn pursuance of this policy it is the desire of Government to offer every encouragement to native gentlemen 
to.come forward and aid, even more extensively than heretofore, in the establishment of schools upon the grant-in- 
aid system: and His Excellency in Council is the more anxious to see this brought about, because, apart altogether 
from the consequent pecuniary relief to Government, it is chiefly in this way that the native community will be 
able to secure that freedom and variety of education which is an essential condition in any sound and complete 
educational system. It is not, in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, a healthy symptom that all the 
youth of the courttry should be cast, as it were, in the same Government educational mould. Rather is it desirable 
that each section of the people should be in a position to secure that description of education which is most conso- 
nant to its feelings and suited to its wants. The Government is ready, therefore, to do all that it can to foster such 
a spirit of independence and self-help. It is willing to hand over any of its own colleges or schools, in suitable 
cases, to bodies of native gentlemen who will undertake to manage them satisfactorily as aided institutions; all 
that the Government will insist upon, being that due provision is made for efficient management and extended useful- 
ness. It will be for the Commission to consider in what mode effect can most fully be given to these views ; and 
how the grant-in-aid system may best be shaped so to stimulate such independent effort, and make the largest 
use of the available Government funds.” 

Although the subject of the general working of the Indian Universities was excluded from the enquiry to be 

Information as to Collegiate ™made by the Commission, yet much valnable information was collected by 

_ Education collected by the it in connection with collegiate education, and some passages from the : 
Commission. Report may, therefore, be quoted here, as such instruction. is carried on 

in Colleges which are affiliated to the Universities and pursue the course of instruction prescribed by them :— 

“The affiliated Colleges are of two grades; those whose students go no further than the First Arts, or Previous 


* Report of the Indian Education Commission (1882), p. 624; App. A. 
+ Id., p. 625; Appendix A. t Ib., pp. 625, 626; Appendix A. 
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Exemina-tion, and these in which they proceed tothe B.A, and M.A. degrees. The strength of the teaching staff 
varies with the wealth of the institntion, the numbers of the students, and the class of examinations for which candi- 
dates are sent up. Thus the Presidency College in Caloutta, has a Principal, eleven Professors, and two teachers of 
Sanskrit and Arabio, This staff provides for lectures being given in all the varioua subjects of all the examina- 
tions, A amaller college will be content with a Principal, tWo Professors, a Pandit, anda Maulavi; but with 
no larger staff than this, restrictions are necessary as to the choige of subjects in the alternative courses, and but 
little help can be afforded to students reading for the M.A. degree.” * 

In regard to academic discipline of the students prosecuting their studies in the Colleges affiliated to the 

Views of the Commission ag Indian Universities, the Indian Education Commission expressed their views 

to Acadomic discipline. in the following words :—~ 

“In their scheme of discipline, and in the academic life of their students, Indian Colleges have but little 
analogy with those of the older of the English Universities, their resemblance being closer to those of Scotland 
and Germany. Residence in college buildings is not only not generally compulsory, but the colleges are few 
in which any systematic provision is made for control over the students’ pursuits out of college hours. Boarding- 
houses are, indeed, attached to certain institutions, and their number increases year by year. But, unless the 
student’s home be at a distance from the collegiate city, and he have no relatives to receive him, it is seldom that 
he will incur the expense which residence involves. Two principal reasons account for this feature in our syatem. 
First, the initial outlay upon buildings is one from which Government and independent bodies alike shrink. For 
so poor is the Indian student that it would be impossible to demand of him any but the most moderate rent-—a rent 
perhaps barely sufficient to cover the cost of the annual repairs. The second obstacle lies in the religions and 
social prejudices which fence class from class. Not only does the Hindu refuse to eat with the Musalman, but from 
close contact with whole sections of his own co-religionists he is shut off by the imperious ordinances of caste, 
Experience, however, has already proved that the barriers of custom are giving way. In the North-Western 
Provinces and the Punjab, where the residential system has been widely tried, the success has been considerable; - 
and nothing but want of funds stands in the way of @ fuller development. In the more important Bombay Colleges, 
also, # considerable number of the students are in residence ; in Bengal and Madras the system has been less fully 
recognised. Yet it is the one thing which will give the departmental officer a hold upon the lives of those whose 
intellects he trains with such sedulous elaboration, From any attempt to touch the religious side of the student’s 
character, the Government educational officer is debarred by the principle of religious neutrality. All the more 
important therefore, is it that he should Ke able to exercise the moral influence of a close and watchful discipline.” + 

The following table} shows the statistics of attendance in English Arts Colleges, for the official year 

Statistics of Collegiate in- 1881-82 :—~ 

struction, 1881-82. 

















STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE IN ENGLISH ARTS COLLEGES, FOR 1881-82. : 
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. * Report of the Indian Education Commission (1882), p. 272. 
+ Ib., pp. 272, 273. 3 Ib., vp. 274 (extract from Table No. I}. 


AVERAGE COST AND TUITION FEES OF COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, 1891-92, « 


Among the statistics collested by the Indian Education Commission of 1883 


Average cost of Collegiate the following tabular statement is interesting, 
Education per student, 
1881-82. 
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(vide page 279 of the Report), 
as showing the average annual 
cost (calculated on the average monthly number of the studenta enrolled) of 


educating each student in English Arts Colleges, for the official year 1881-82 ;— 
AVERAGE ANNUAL COST OF EDUCATING EACH STUDENT IN ENGLISH ARTS 


COLLEGES, IN 1881-83, 
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Madras 257 13 8 210 1 2 125 2 8 29 9 8 93 1 2 
Bombay 446 12 8 274.138 0 27110 9 35 14 7 33110 2 
Bengal 820 9 5 217 5 8 185 5 6 28.0 7 48 7 8 
N.-W. P. and Oudh... «| ' 758 4 Q 534 8 6 312 9 8 11l 14 0 125 14 0 
Punjab see 498.15 8 477,110 a tee Pa 
Central Provinces ... ove 186 3 21 165 8 5 
Average for British India, ex- Sofi aM 
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The following table* 








gives an approximate idea of the tuition fees 








paid by students in Arts Colleges during the 


proportion which the income from such fees 


in 1881-82. 


ears to total expenditure in the various classes of the Colleges, excluding the 
expenditure on buildings and scholarships :— 7 


TUITION FEES IN ARTS COLLEGES IN THE OFFICIAL YEAR, 1881-82. 
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In regard to the results of higher English education, the following tabular statement (vide Indian Education 
Approximate statistics of Commission Report, 1882, page 281), showing an estimate of the number of 
the aftor-career of Indian gra- graduates from collegiate institutions who, between 1871 and 1882, took up 
duates, 1871-1882. various professions, gives an approximate idea of the after-career of our 
Indian graduates :— 
ooo ooo 











Number rans: f . oa 
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N.-W. P. and Ondh wee te 130 61 33 Se 6 
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- CHAPTER XX. 


4 
THE GRANT-IN-AID SYSTEM INAUGURATED BY THE EDUCATIONAL DESPATCH OF 1854, AND 
Vv CONSIDERED BY THE INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION OF 1882, 


To use the language employed by the Indian Education Commission, “ the Despatch of 1854 contains the first 
Objects of the Despatch of declaration of the policy of the Government in a matter which lies at the root of 
1854, as to the Grant-in-aid any national system of education, that is to say, the determination of the parts 
system, which can be most effectively taken in it by the State and by the people. 
The immediate aims of the Government of that time were the same as those to which the attention of every 
European state was first directed when organising its system of public instruction, The existing schools of all 
. kinds were to be improved and their number increased, systematic inspection was to be established, and a supply of 
competent teachers was to be provided. But in India the attitude of the State to national education was effected by 
three conditions to which no European state could furnish a parallel. In the first place, the population was not 
only as large as that of all the European states together that had adopted an educational system, but it presented, 
in its different Provinces, at least, as many differences of creed, language, race and custom. Secondly, the ruling 
power was bound to hold itself aloof from all questions of religion. Thirdly, the scheme of instruction to be intro- 
duced was one which should culminate in the acquisition of a literature and science essentially foreign. While 
therefore, on the one hand, the mugnitude of the task before the Indian Government was such as to make it almost 
impossible of achievement by any direct appropriation from the resources of the Empire, on the other, the popular 
demand for education, so important a factor in the success of the Enropean systems — had in general to be created. 
The Government adopted the only course which circumstances permitted. It was admitted that ‘to imbue a vast 
and ignorant population with a general desire for knowledge, and to take advantage of that desire when excited to 
improve the means for diffusing education amongst them, must be a work of many years’ ; and this admission was 
followed by the announcement that ‘as a Government, we can do no more than direct the efforts of the people, and 
aid them wherever they appear to require most assistance.’ In pursuance of this resolution the earlier part of the 
Despatch is ocenpied with a review of all the agencies for education which were already in existence in India, 
whether maintained by Government or by private persons or bodies, native and foreign ; and it was declared that 
the extension and increased supply of schools and colleges should for the future be mainly effected by the 
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‘grant-in-aid system. Notice was taken of the increasing desire on the part of the natives of India for the means of 
obtaining a better education, as shown by the liberal sums which had recently been contributed with that object ; 
and attention was drawn to the zeal and munificence which Hindus and Muhammadans for ages had manifested in 
the cause of education. Cordial recognition was also given to the efforts of Christian Associations in diffusing 
knowledge among the natives of India, specially among uncivilized races. In such circumstances it was hoped that 
the grant-in-aid system could be introduced into India, as it had been into England, with every prospect of success. 
The introduction of that system was necessitated by a conviction of the impossibility of Government alone doing | 
all that must be done in order to provide adequate means for the education of the natives of India; and it was 
expected that the plan of thus drawing support from local sources, in addition to contributions fra the State, 
would result in a far more rapid progress of education than would follow a mere increase of expenditure by the 
Government, while it possessed the additional advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance upon local exertions, 
and combination for local purposes, which was, of itself, of no mean importance to the well-being of a nation.” * 

In regard to scope and character, ‘‘ the system was to be based on anentire abstinence from interference with 
the religious instruction conveyed in the schools assisted, and aid was to be 
given within certain limits to all schools which imparted a good secular 
education, provided that they were under adequate local management, that is, 


Scope and character of the 
Grant-in-aid system. 


under persons responsible for the general superintendence of the school and for its permanence for a given time. 
Such schools were to be open to Government inspection, and to be subjected to such other rules as Government 
might, from time to time, impose. It was further required that some fee, however small, should be levied in all 
aided schools; and that grants should be made for specific objects, such as the augmentation of the salaries of the 
head-teachers, the supply of junior teachers, the provision of scholarships, the supply of school-books, or the erec- 
tion of buildings, and not for the general expenditure of the school. On these principles it was hoped that local 
management, under Government inspection and aided by grants, would be encouraged wherever it was possible 
to take advantage of it; and it was ruled that when such management so aided was capable of adequately meeting 
the local demand for education, Government institutions were not to be founded. The Despatch looked forward to 
the time when any general system of education entirely provided by the Government might be discoutinued with the 
gradual advance of the system of grants-in-aid ; and when many of the existing Government institutions, especially 
those of the higher order, might be safely closed or transferred to the management of logal bodies, under the 
control of, and aided by, the State. But it was expressly provided that the spread ofeducation was not to be 
checked in the slightest degree by the abandonment of a single school to probable decay 4 and while the desired 
object .was to be kept steadily in view, the Government and the local authorities were enjoined to act with caution, 
and to be guided by special reference to the particular circumstances of the locali‘ty concerned. The higher 
classes would thus be gradually called upon to depend more upon themselves ; while, for the “education of the 
middle and lower classes, special attention was directed, both to the establishment of fit’ting schools for that purpose 
and also to the careful encouragement of the native schools which had existed from tirne immemorial, and none of 
which, perhaps, could not in some degree be made available to tho end in view.”+ 

“The relations of the State to private effort, as indicated in the Despatch, of 1854, may therefore be sammed 


Relations of the State te pri- up as follows. The state undertook — 
vate effort. 


(1) to give pecuniary assistance on the grant-in-aid system to efficient Schools and Colleges ; 
(2) to direct their efforts and afford them counsel and advice ; 7 
(3) to encourage and reward the desire for learning in sala ways, but chiefly by the establishment of 
Universities ; 3 
(4) to take measures for providing a due supply of teachéérs, and for making the profession of teaching 
honourable and respected. 
“ Of all these provisions the most important and farsa sorting was the introduction of the grantin- -aid system. 
It was found in the Despatch of 1859, that in the rulgeS framed for the allotment of grants-in-aid careful attention 
had been paid to the foregoing principles. It was 9Mso stated in that Despatch that, while the system had been 
readily accepted by schools of higher education, jf had been unsuccessful in its application to those of a lower class.” 
“The Despatch also pointed out, in.refergxfice to the small number of scholars in the Government Colleges and 
Necessity of encouraging Schoo§ of higher education, that there was ample scope for the employment 
private effort. Limitations of of gévery form of agency that could be brought into the field of educational 


. the policy of withdrawal. Habour; and urged that every agency likely to engage in the work with 
q 
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earnestness and efficiency should be made use of and fostered. It laid stress on the great advantage of promoting 
in the native community spirit of self-reliance, in opposition to the habit of depending on Government for the 
supply of local wants ; and it accordingly declared that if Government should accept the duty of placing elemen- 
tary education within reach of the general population, those persons or classes who required more than this might, 
as a general rule, be left to exert themselves to procure it, with or without the assistance of Government. But in 
summarising the objects of the Despatch of 1854, it made no further reference to the withdrawal of Government 
from any of its own institutions, or to their transfer to the management of local bodies. On the contrary, it stated, 
what had not before been stated so explicitly, that one of the objects of that Despatch was the increase, where 
necessary, of the number of Government Colleges and Schools,—a declaration which was repeated and enforced in 
the Despatch of the 23rd January, 1864, Moreover, while it has been often reiterated asa general principle that 
Government should withdraw, wherever possible, from the direct maintenance and management of institutions of 
the higher class, stress has always been laid upon the need of caution in the practical application of the principle. 
Thus, in the Despatch No. 6, of the Secretary of State, dated 14th May 1862, it is expressly said that in any such 
withdrawal ‘ attention must necessarily be given to local circumstances, and that ‘Her Majesty’s Government are 
unwilling that a Government School should be given up in any place where the inhabitants show a marked desire 
that it should be maintained, or where there is a manifest disinclination, on the part of the people, to send their 
children to the private schools of the neighbourhood.’ And again in Despatch No. 6 of the Secretary of State, 
dated the 26th May 1870, in reply to a proposal from the Government of India ‘to reduce the Government expen- 
diture on Colleges in Bengal to an equality with the sum total of the endowments and fees of the Colleges,’ the 
fear is expressed lest the proposal would tend ‘entirely to paralyse the action of high education in Bengal,’ and 
’ that ‘a large and sudden reduction in the Government grant will tend to the diminution, rather than the augmen- 
twsion, of private liberality.’ Thus, while the time has always been looked forward to when, in the words of the 
Despaéch of 1854, ‘many of the existing Government institutions, especially those of the higher order, may be 
safely closed or transferred to the management of local bodies under the control of, and aided by, the State,’ more 
recent Despwtches have laid particular emphasis on the further statement, ‘it is far from our wish to check the 
spread of education in the slightest degree by the abandonment of a single school to probable decay.’ * 
“The necessity: of requiring the wealthier classes to contribute to the cost of their education, and thus to 
Limitation of State expendi- make Government schools more self-supporting than before, was strongly 
ture on Higher Education. insisted on in 1861 (Despatch No. 14, dated 8th April, 1861), in reference to 
the levy of fees in high schools, wher it was declared to be impossible, even if desirable, that the State should 
bear the whole expense of education in so densely populated a country as India, A similar view was expressed 
in 1864 (Despatch No. 18, dated 25th April, 1864),-when it was laid down that, in determining the distribution 
of expenditure between different classes of education, the resources of the State should, as far as possible, be so 
applied as to asist those who could not be expected to help themselves, and that the richer classes of the people 
should gradually be inducecl to provide for their own education,— for example, by the payment of substantial fees ~ 
in higher schools. “At the san: time the interests of the upper classes and the importance of higher schools were 
in no way ignored or neglected ; and in 1863 (Despatch No. 12, dated 24th December, 1863), when it was declared 
. to have been one great object of the Despatch of 1854 to provide for the extension to the general population of 
those means of education which had theretofore been too exclusively confined to the upper classes, it was expressly 
added that while Her Majesty’s Government desired that the means of obtaining an education calculated to fit 
them for their higher position and responsibilities should be afforded to the upper classes of society in India, they 
deemed it equally incumbent on them to take suitable measures for extending the benefits of education to those 
classes who were incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name, by their own unaided efforts. 
“The grant-in-aid system was, therefore, designed to be an auxiliary to the Government system, for the 
Ultimate objectsoftheGrant- further extensicn of higher education by the creation of aided schools; and 
in-aid System. it was anticipated, not only that an exclusively Government system of educa- 
tion would by this means be discontinued with the development of a concurrent system of grants-in-aid, but that 
in course of time many of the existing Government institutiona, especially of the higher order, might themselves 
be closed or transferred to loca} management. In short, the grant-in-aid system was intended to supplement, and 
in time partly to supersede, the Government system of higher education. It was, however, found to be unsuited, 
in its existing form, to the supply of education for the masses. At the same time the education of the masses 
was declared to be the primary object towards which the efforts of Government were to be directed, and to the 
promotion and encouragement of which State aid in some form or other was to be liberally devoted. Such a 
a 
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Ceclaration does not, of course, involve the State in the responsibility of providing all the funds required for mass 
education, under any method of aid that may be adopted.”* 

The Indian Education Commission after giving an account of the growth of private enterprise in education 

General financial result of in various provinces, recorded the following observations on the general 
private effort. financial result :— 

“ Perhaps nothing that has come to our notice in this historical review is more instructive than the varying 
extent to which« the expenditure on education in the different provinces is supplied from public funds and from | 
private sources, respectively. In public funds we include not only provincial grants derived from the whole tax- 
paying community, but also those local contributions which are paid from local rates or municipal revenues. In 
proportion as these local contributions are taken under the operation of law from local resources, they tend, as has 
been shown above, to diminish the means available for spontaneous effort. But as the application of local 
funds is mainly, and of municipal funds is partially, determined by departmental influence, we have throughout 


this Report treated both these funds as public. The comparison which we wish to institute will be evident from 
the following statement :—” + 
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Expenditnre on edu-| Expenditure on Percentage of 
Province, cation from public | education from all column 2 to 
funds in 1881-82. | sources in 1881-82. column 3. 
1 2 3 4 
: Rs. Rs, 

. Madras oh ace fee _ 13,977,448 29,94,707 46°66 
Bombay ae es es See 17,71,860 23,69,916 74°76 
Bengal Ne a - eh 22,97,017 | 55,59,295 4133 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh ... a 15,06,882 18,55,572 81:20 
Punjab ua Ai Re Pe 10,95,321 f° 14,42,556 75°92 
Central Provinces ik woh ei 5,16,517 6,35,824 81-23 
Assam a it és be 1,094,203 3,01,548 : 64-40 
Coorg ‘sre wt ae FAR 20,293 22,737 89:25 
Hydarated Assigned Districts see on 3,23,441 3,521,296 92:07 





The conclusions of the Indian Education Commission on the subject of the growth of private enterprise in 
Summary of the views of education are thus summarized :— 
the Education Commission as “Our review appears to be snfficient to show that with free scope and 
to private efforts. cordial encouragement, private effort in education may everywhere produce 
beneficial and satisfactory results. In almost every Province it has done enough, in point of both quantity and 
quality, to prove its vitality and its capacity for constantly increasing usefulness. Even where least suecessful, 
the plan of aiding private effort to establish institutions for secondary and even higher instruction has by no 
means proved a failure. Still private effort has hitherto had important disadvantages almost everywhere to 
contend against. The departmental system was, in most cases, first in the field; and even where private enterprise 
has been most freely encouraged, departmental institutions, which were often originally established at head- 
quarter stations or other large and populous centres, have continued to occupy the most favourable ground 
and have left to private enterprise the task of cultivating a poorer soil. We do not overlook the obliga-” 
tion imposed on the Department by the Despatch of 1854, of opening schools and colleges of its own, 
whether as models or as the only means available, at first, of providing many localities with the facilities 
they required for advanced instruction ; and we are sensible of the great advantages which the people of India 
have derived from such departmental institutions. Still it is plain that private effort has not yet been elicited 


” * Report of the Indian Education Commission (1882), pp. 856, 357. + Tb. pp. 378, 379. 
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on such a scale as to take the position in the general scheme of education which was contemplated in the Despatca 
of 1854, Nor in the circumstances is this surprising. Departmental institutions have absorbed a large part 
of admittedly insufficient funds, so that means have not been available for developing private enterprise to 
the full. Such enterprise has probably been checked in many cases by the mainfest impossibility of its competing 
successfully with institutions backed by the resources of the State; and in some Provinces the steady development of 
the departmental system has undoubtedly fostered in the native community a disposition to rely more and more 

_ on Governmant for the whole provision of the means of advanced instruction. In short, experience has shown that 
private effort cannot attain the development or produce the results anticipated in the Despatch of 1854, unless the 
action of Government is such as to lead the community at large to feel that most departmental institutions are 
chiefly intended to supply a temporary want, and that the people must themselves more largely provide the 
means of advanced instruction. This is no argument for the hasty or premature redaction of the departmental 
system, but only for cantious yet steadily progressive action in the direction of its withdrawal,—a subject, 
however, which is so important and yet so delicate that we propose to devote a section of the present chapter to 
its further consideration.” * 


CHAPTER XXI. 


VIEWS OF THE INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION IN REGARD TO THE WITHDRAWAL OF 
THE STATE FROM HIGHER ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


The Indian Education Commission dealt with this important subject in a separate section of their report, and 
some passages from it may be quoted here: They observe— 
“Perhaps none of the many subjects here discussed is encompassed with 
greater difficulty or has elicited more various shades of opinion, alike among 
the witnesses we have examined and within the Commission itself, than that of the withdrawal of Government 
from the direct support and management of educational institutions, especially those of the higher order. The 
difficulty of the subject arises from the great number of opposing considerations, each of which must have 
Proper weight allowed it and be duly balanced against others, Complete agreement is not to be expected in a 
matter where so many weighty arguments on opposite sides have to be taken into account. 
“The points to which we invited the attention of witnesses were mainly these: We asked them to explain 
Opinions of witnesses bofore the admitted fact that the policy of withdrawal indicated in the Despatch of 
the Commission. 1854, had as yet been hardly initiated. We asked them also their view as to 
the propriety of further and more decisive action in this direction. For the 
fact in question many reasons were assigned, the chief of which were the success and popularity of the Government 
institutions, which naturally made the Department anxious to retain them, and the difficulty of finding suitable 
agencies able and willing to accept the transfer, without detriment to education in the locality concerned. With 
regard to future action two strongly opposed lines of argument are followed. On the one hand, it was arged that 
the very success of the advanced institutions supported directly by the State is a reason for maintaining them ; 
that the people regard the maintenance of such institutions as an important part of the duty of the State as 
representing the community, which cannot justifiably be neglected or shifted to other shoulders ; that the example 
of many civilised communities is in favour of the management of advanced education by the State ; that this duty 
is now carried out in India at a cost which bears an insignificant proportion to the whole expenditure upon education 
and still more insignificant when compared with the whole resources of the State ; that as a rule there are no 
agencies to whom such institutions can be safely transferred ; that the order of withdrawal must be from below 
-upward, and that, even admitting that the time is come or is approaching when Government may withdraw from 
secondary schools, the time for its withdrawal from colleges is still distant, or may never arrive ; that no resources 
but those of the State are adequate to procure a steady supply of men fit to teach in the highest institutions ; and 
that any withdrawal of the State from higher education would necessarily throw it into the hands of Missionary 
bodies, the chief advocates of a change which would cause distrust and apprehension in the great mass of the native 
community. On the other hand, it was urged that if ever education is to be adequate, it must be national in a wifer 


Withdrawal of the State from 
higher education. 


* Report of the Indian Education Commission (1882), pp. 279, 280. 


be readily guarded by provisions that will bar its application to any Missionary agency, and that this policy will, 
on the contrary, so devolope native effort as to make it in the long run vastly superior to all Missionary agencies 
combingd, 


Bearing of the policy of with- foremost place in all the evidence bearing on the topic of withdrawal. 
drawalon Missionary Educa~ 


tion. 
Strongly against any withdrawal, on the ground that it must practically 


hand over higher education to Missionaries: As a rule the missionary witnesses themselves, while generally 
advocating the policy of withdrawal, expressed quite the contrary opinion, stating that they neither expected 
nor desired that any power over education given up by the Department should pass into their hands. In a 
country with such varied needs as India, we should deprecate any measure which would throw excessive 
influence over higher education into the hands of any single agency, and particularly into the hands of an 
agency which, however benevolent and earnest, cannot on all points be in sympathy with the mass of the 
community. But the fear which some departmental officers and some native gentlemen in all provinces 
have expressed so strongly, appears to most of us to attach too little weight to the following considerations, No 
doubt if all Government Colleges and high schools were to be suddenly closed, few, except missionary bodies, and 
in all probability extremely few of them, would be strongly enough to step at once into the gap. But any such 
revolutionary measure would be wholly opposed to the cautious policy prescribed in all the Despatches. There ig 
no reason why a wise and cautious policy of withdrawal on behalf of local managers should favour missionary 
more than other forms of private effort. It might, on the contrary, have the effect of encouraging and stimulat- 
ing native effort in its competition with missionary agency.” * , 


mental agency should not take place in favour of missionary bodies, and that 

Withdrawal in favour of departmental institutions of the higher order should not be transferred to 
Missionaries to be avoided. iy . ite : 

missionary management, In expressing this view, we are merely re-echoing 

what is implied in the Resolution appointing the Commission ; since it is ‘to bodies of native gentlemen 

who will undertake to manage them satisfactorily as aided institutions,’ that Government in that Resolation 

expresses its willingness ‘to hand over any of its own colleges or schools in suitable cases.’ It is not impossible 

that the restriction thus imposed upon the policy of transfer or withdrawal, may be represented as opposed to 

strict neutrality, which should altogether set aside the question whether a school or a body of managers inculcates 

any religious tenets or not. But it is so manifestly desirable to keep the whole of the future developments of 

private effort in education free from difficulties connected with religion, that the course which we advise seems 

to us to be agreeable to the spirit, if not to the letter, of the strictest doctrine of neutrality. 

V'ln the point of view in which we are at present considering the question, missionary institutions hold an. 

i intermediate position between those managed by the department and those 

Fosition of Missionary en. managed by the people for themselves. On the one hand, they are the 

f oatcome of private effort, but on the other they are not strictly local ; vor 

will encouragement to them directly foster those habits of self-reliance and combination for purposes of public 

utiSty which it is one of the objects of the grant-in-aid system to develope. Missionary institutions may serve 
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the great purpose of showing what private effort can accomplish, and thas of inducing other agencies to come 
forward. They should be allowed to follow their own independent course under the general supervision of the 
State; and so long as there are room and need for every variety of agency in the field of education, they shonid 
receive all the encouragement and aid that private effort can legitimately claim. But it must not be forgotten 
that the private effort which it is mainly intended to evoke is that of the people themselves. Natives of India must 
constitute the most important of all agencies if educational means are ever to be co-extensive with educational 
wants. Other agencies may hold a prominent place for a time, and may always find some place in a system in 
which great variety is on every ground desirable. But the higher education of the country will not be ona 
basis that can be regarded as permanent or safe, nor will it receive the wide extension that is needed, until the 
larger part of it at all events is provided and managed by the people of the country for themselves. 

“With such wide differences—differences amounting to a complete conflict of opinion—among witnesses, it 
could not be expected that entire agreement could be easily arrived at ina body 
so large and of such varied composition as the Commission. It is important, 
however, to indicate the limits within which the differences in our own views 
were all along confined. They are in effect the limits indicated in the Despatch of 1854, That. Despatch, as we 
have already pointed out, looks forward to the time when ‘many of the existing Government institutions, specially 
those of the higher order, may be safely closed or transferred to the management of local bodies under the control 
of, and aided by, the State.’ This clearly implies that, though individual institutions might long require to be 
maintained directly by the State, the hope was entertained that a time would come when any general system of 
education entirely provided by Government should be no longer necessary —a result towards which some progress 
has been made in many Provinces. On the other hand, the same Despatch lays down as clearly that the progress 
of education is not to be checked by the withdrawal which it directs to be kept in view, and that not a single school 
is to be abandoned to probable decay. Subsequent Despatches, as we have shown in Section 1 of the present 
Chapter, have specially emphasised and in some respects extended this limitation of the policy of withdrawal. 
For instance, in paragraphs 45 and 46 of the Despatch of 1859, while it is remarked that the existing Government 
colleges are on the whole in a satisfactory state, and where defects exist are to be placed on a better footing, stress 
is laid on the substitution of private for Government agency in the management of secondary schools only—a 
substitution which it was hoped would eventually be universal. To all such limitations we felt bound to give 
great weight, not less because they have been laid down by the highest authority than because we regarded them 
ourselyes as wise and right. The reasons in favour of action tending towards the withdrawal of the State from 
direct management appeared to us conclusive; while the need of the greatest caution if withdrawal is not to be 
altogether premature, and therefore widely injurious, appeared equally indisputable. Our difficulty lay in co- 
ordinating the two classes of opposing considerations so as to determine the proper path for present action. It may 


be well to point out what are the opposing considerations to which most importance should be atiached ia arriving 
oe . 


Limits of opposing views 
within the Commission. 


at a decision on this matter. 
The Report of the Education Commission then proceeds to discuss the main considerations for and against 
Considerations for and the policy of the withdrawal ef the State from higher education. The 
against the policy of with- main heads of the considerations in favour of withdrawal are stated to be, 
drawal. (1) Saving to public funds; (2) Possibility of improvement in the results 
of private effort ; (8) Need of variety in the type of education ; and (4) Encouragement to religious instruc- 
tion. The main considerations opposed to the withdrawal were enumerated to be, (1) The danger of a false 
impression being made on the public mind to the effect that Government no longer feels any interest in the 
spread of liberal education; (2) Difficulty of maintaining Colleges of the highest type by native effort; (3) 
Influence of Government Institutions in keeping up the standard of education; and (4) The state of popular feel- 
ing against the withdrawal of the State from higher education. Having discussed these various considerations, the 

general conclusions at which the Commission arrived are thus expressed :— 
“Our discussions brought ont clearly the fact that, while anxious to encourage any natural and unforced 
trausfer of institutions from departmental to private management, we are not 
General conclusion as to the prepared as a body to adopt any form of expression that may be construed 
policy of withdrawal. into a demand for the immediate or genera] withdrawal of the State from the 
provision of the means of high education. We are convinced that while tramsfer of management under the limi- 
tations stated is eminently desirable, it is only by slow and cautious steps that it can ever be really attained. We 
are convinced that the wisest policy is to consider cach case on its own merits, and whenever a body of native 

o 
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‘gentlemen sre willing to undertake the management of a Uollege or secondary school, te hold aut to them every 
inducement and encouragement, provided there is a reasonable prospect that the cause of education will not suffer 
from the transfer of management. The Department should cordially welcome every offer:of the kind; and should 
accept it if it can be accepted without real loss to the community ; but while encouraging all such offers, its attitude 
should be not that.of withdrawing from a charge found to be burdensome, and of transferring the burden to other 
shoulders, but of conferring # boon on those worthy of confidence and of inviting voluntary associations to co. 
‘operate with Government in the work and responsibilities of national education. We have certainly no desire to, 
recommend any measures that will have the effect of checking the spread. of continuous improvement of higher 
education. On the contrary, it is only in the confidence that the withdrawal of the Department from direct 
management may, in many instances, be found to serve the best interests of education, by connecting local bodies 
more closely with those institutions, and by inducing and enabling them, in course of time, to raise and expend 
more money from private sources for their maintenance and to establish other institutions of the same kind, that 
the following Recommendations are made, We therefore recommend, in the first place, that in order to evoke and 
stimulate local co-operation in the transfer to private management of Government institutions for collegiate or secondary 
instruction, aid at specially liberal rates be offered for a term of years, whenever necessary, to any local body willing to 
undertake the management of any such institution under adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency. 

“ This Recommendation, which is of course subject to certain exceptions to be hereafter stated, secured our 
unanimous approval and may be understood to show the extent to which we 
are agreed in desiring to see steps taken towards the substitution of private 
for departmental management. It implies that we regard the form of manage- 
ment of any institution which the common good requires to be kept up, as ‘a matter subordinate to the efficiency 
of such management. But it impiies also that when permanence and efficiency are adequately secured, we regard 
an institution that is provided by the people for themselves as greatly preferable to one that is provided by official 
agency. We think it well that this preference should be marked by special encouragement being held out to those 
who are willing to take over the management of institutions now in the hands of the Department. In some cases 
perhaps, when once it is understood that the Department and the State are cordially favourable to the transfer 
being made, the ordinary rules for grants-in-aid may supply all the encouragement that is needed, In other cases 
‘the ordinary rate of aid may come to be sufficient in course of time, as local resources become greater. But it is 
more difficult to maintain in full efficiency am institmtion that has long had State resources to support it than one 
which has been gradually developed in the hands of managers, on whom their circumstances have always enforced 
economy. This difficulty should not be allowed to be @ hindrance ‘to the transfer, Even if the efficient main- 
tenance of the institution should require the bestowal for a term of years of a grant as large as the present net 
outlay of the State and even if there be thus for a considerable period no actual saving to public funds, the transfer 
should stifl be made on other grounds. 


Recommendation as to with- 
drawal explainsd:——. 


“We hope that the resdlt of thus encouraging rather than forcing the change desired by Government will 
be that in due time and withent the smallest permanent injury to high 
education, departmental institutions will be mainly transferred to private 
management; that the function of the State will be largely confined to aid, supervision, and control 3 and that high . 
education will become more widely extended, more varied in charaeter, and more economical than it is at present, 
This end should be kept steadily in view, and the extent to which the Department is able to work towards it 
should be regarded as an important element in judging of its.snocess. But the attempt to reach this end prema- 
turely, that is, before at least the more thoughtful members of the native community are prepared cordially to 
approve it, would certainly do more to retard than to hasten its accomplishment.” * 
As giving effect to these views, the Commission made certain recommendations as to the general principles 
General principles as to Which should regulate the transfer of colleges from the State to local private 
transfer of State Colleges to management. The recommendations are thus worded :— 
private management. “That in dealing with the question of the withdrawal of Government 
from the management of existing colleges, these colleges be regarded as divided into three classes, viz :— 

(1) Those from which it is prematare for Government to consider the propriety of withdrawal, on the 
ground that they are, and will long continze to be, the institutions on which the higher education of 
the country mainly depends. 

(2) Those that might be transferred with advantage, ‘asa measure promising useful political resulta to 
bodies of native gentlemen, provided the new managers give satisfactory guarantees that the college 


Expected result of withdrawal. 


ze * Report of the Indian Education Commission (1882), pp. 464-486. 
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will be maintained: (i) permanently, (ii) in full efficiency, (iii) in such a way as to make it adequate 
for all the wants of the locality. 

(8) Those which have been shown to be unsuccessful or of which the cost is out of proportion to the 
utility, and from which Government might advantageously withdraw even with less stringent 
guarantees for permanent efficiency. Such colleges should be closed if, after due notice, no local 
body be formed to carry them on with such a grant-in-aid as the rules provide.” * 

While making these recommendations, the Education Commission took care to make the following important 


igsi ations :-— 
Views of the Commission as °bservations 


to its recommendations re- “The maintenance of the chief Government colleges appeared te a large 
garding transfer of Colleges to majority of us to be still indispensable. We do not think that a body of native 
private management. managers is likely to arise for a considerable time, to whom such colleges can 


be entrusted without danger to their efficiency, and danger accordingly of lasting injury to the higher education of 
the whole Province. Private management, like all other agencies, must be trained by long and fairly successful 
discharge of lower duties, before it can be wisely entrusted with duties that are higher and more difficult, It is true 
that we have recommended that liberal aid be offered to any local body willing to undertake the management of 
any Government College, under adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency ; but in the case of the leading 
Government Colleges of the different Provinces, it is open to question whether any body of native gentlemen can 
furnish at present such guarantees as should be held sufficient. There is, however, another class of departmental 
colleges in some Provinces, which it is by no means improbable that local effort may adequately provide for, and which 
it is highly desirable to transfer to local management whenever this can be done without injury to education. In 
such cases our general Recommendation will at once apply, and any reasonable amount of aid should be offered that 
may be found necessary to induce native gentlemen to undertake the maintenance of such colleges as we are now 
considering. There is still a third class of colleges in the Proviuces of Madras avd Bengal. In some cases that 
come under this third class, the Department, when it established its college, seems to have lost sight of the princi- 
ple that Government Institutions are not to be set up in places where aided local effort can supply all real educa- 
tional wants. In other cases, circumstances have so changed since the college was established, that its continuance 
has ceased to have any other than a purely local importance. If private bodies are ready to undertake the 
management of any college included in this third class, aid should be offered at the rate that may be fixed for 
colleges generally in the grant-in-aid rules, after they have undergone the revision that hag already been recom- 
mended, If such aid does not induce -any local body to maintain any college belonging to this class, it may be 
held as sufficient proof that the college may be safely closed.”’+ 

With these principles in view, the Commission proceeded to make certain specific recommendations in 

Expectati ons of the Commis. Tegard to some colleges in Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, and concluded 
sion aa to transfer of Colleges their observations on the general subject of withdrawal of the State from 
to bodies of native gentlemen. higher education in the following words:— * 

“We venture to hope that the line of action we have marked out in the above Recommendations will result, 
not all at once yet with no longer interval than is always required for changes fruitful of large results, in public 
sentiment, taking a direction which will lead to the gradual, and by and by to the rapid, transfer to bodies of native 
gentlemen of the institutions now maintained by Government. On condition that the transfer be thus effected 
with the approval and active co-operation of those who have the welfare of their country most at heart, we are con- 
vinced that the withdrawal, in large measure, of departmental management, though not of departmental supervision, 
will result in a wide extension of collegiate and secondary education, in placing it on a firm and satisfactory basis, 
and in making it more varied in character, and therefore more adapted to all the wants of the community.”t 

J These recommendations of the Commission were considered by the Government of India in a Resolution, 

Recommendations of the No. 3%, dated 23rd October, 1884, in which the proposals of the Commission, 
Commission as to high educa- so far as they concern advanced education, were summarized (in paragraph 30) 
tion summarized. in the following words :— 

“That for all kinds of such education private effort should in future be increasingly and mainly relied on, 
-and that every form of private effort should be systematically encouraged in such ways as these :— 

(a) By clearly showing that, whilst existing State institutions of the higher order should be maintained in 
complete efficiency, wherever they are necessary, the improvement and extension of institutions 
under private managers will be the principal care of the Department. 


* Report of the Indian Education Commission (1882), p. 468 algo p. 478. 
t Ib., pp. 468, 469. t Ib., p. 470. 
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(8) By leaving private managers free to develop theis institutions in any way consistent with efficiency, 
and the protection of neighbouring institutions from unfair competition. 

(c) By insisting on all institutions, maintained from public funds and under official management, refraining 
from undue competition with corresponding aided schools, by such means as charging lower 
fees. : 

(4) By liberal rates of aid, so long as aid is needed. 

(e) By co-operation in the gradual raising of fees, so that less and less aid may be required ; and 

(f) By favouring the transfer to bodies of native gentlemen of all advanced institutions maintained - 
from public funds, which can be so transferred without injury to education generally.” 

Such being the summary of the recommendations of the Commission, the Government of India, in the 

Decision of Government as #bovementioned Resolution, recorded the following passage, which is important 

to policy of withdrawal from as indicating the final decision of Government in regard to the policy of the 
high education. withdrawal of the State from advanced education :-— 

“The Government of India accepts the cautious and well-considered proposals of the Commission on the 
subject of the gradual withdrawal of Government from the charge of institutions of a high order, and especially 
from colleges. These recommendations are quite in accordance with the policy of Government, as explained in 
paragraph 10 of the Resolution appointing the Commission. * * * * * * Tt is left to the Local Govern- 
ments to give effect to the recommendations on this subject, gradually, and as local circumstances permit. It is, 
as has been repeatedly declared, in no degree the wish of the Government of India to discourage high education 
in any way whatever. On the contrary it believes it to be one of its most important duties to spread and foster 
it. Whatit specially, however, desires, is to secure assistance to the limited funds of the State by calling forth 
every available private agency in connection with every branch of public instruction. It is in connection with 
high education, and in view ofthe direct pecuniary advantages which it holds out to those who follow it, that 
the Government thinks it can most properly insist on the fullest development of the principle of self-help.” / 


CHAPTER XXII. 


MORAL TRAINING AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN COLLEGES.—VIEWS OF THE INDIAN 
EDUCATION COMMISSION. —MR. KASHINATH TRIMBUK TELANG’S DISSENTIENT 
MINUTE.— VIEWS OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AND THE DECISION OF 
; THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA UPON THE SUBJECT. 


Besides dealing with statistics and numerous details connected with Collegiate Education, the Education 
Views of tho Commission as Commission also considered some important matters of principle relating to 
to moral and religious instruc- the nature of the education itself. Among these subjects their views as to 
tion.” moral training and religious teaching in colleges deserve special attention, as 
relating to points of permanent interest to the well-wishers of High English Education in India. The views of the 
Commission may be quoted in their own words :—~ 
“The subject of moral training in colleges is replete with difficulties difficulties, however, that are mainly 
Moral training in Colleges. practical. For there is no duterence of opinion as to moral training being as 
necessary as intellectual or physical training, and no dissent from the principle 
that a system in which moral training was wholly neglected would be unworthy of the name of education. Nor, 
again, is there any difference of opinion as to the moral value of the love of law and order, of the respect for superiors, 
of the obedience, regularity, and attention to duty which every well-conducted college is calculated to promote. 
All these have, by the nearly universal consent of the witnesses, done a great deal toelevate the moral tone and . 
improve the daily practice of the great bulk of those who have been trained in the colleges of India. The 
degree in which different colleges have exerted a moral influence of this kind is probably as various as the degree 
of success that has attended the intellectual training given in them, and has doubtless been different in all 
colleges at different times, depending as it does so largely on the character and personal influence of the Principal 
and- Professors, who may form the staff at any given period. So far, all the witnesses, and probably all intelligent 
men, are substantially agreed. Difficulties being when the question is raised whether good can be done by distinct 
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moral teaching, over and above the moral supervision which all admit to be good and useful, and which all desire 
to see made more thorough than itis at present. In colleges supported by Missionary Societies, in the Anglo- 
Muhammadan College, Aligarh, and in at east one other college under native management, the attempt has been 
made to give such moral teaching on the basis of religion. In Government Colleges there has been no attempt at 
direct moral teaching. In them entire reliance has, as a rule, been placed on such moral supervision as can be exert- 
ed during college hours, and on such opportunities for indirect moral lessons as are afforded by the study of the 
ordinary test-books and by the occurrences of ordinary academic life. Religious education, and the possibility of 
“connecting it with Government Colleges, we shall consider separately. The present point is the possibility or 
wisdom of introducing distinct moral teaching in places where there is no religious instruction. The question that 
was put to bring out the views of our witnesses on the point stood thus :—‘ Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct oceupy any place in the Course of Government Colleges and Schools >—Have you 
any suggestions to make on this subject ?—None of the witnesses raised any objection in principle to such instrue- 
tion being given. A considerable number held that there is no need for such instruction, and two of these, the 
Principals of Government Colleges in Bombay and Madras, held that no good result can flow from devoting a distinct 
portion of time tothe teaching of duty and the principles of moral conduct. Some also held that the practical 
‘difficulties in the way of introducing moral instruction into Government Colleges, are so great, that it is expedient 
to leave matters as they are. The great majority, however, of the witnesses that dealt with the question at all, 
expressed a strong desire that definite moral instruction should form part of the College Course. If we may judge 
hy the utterances of the witnesses, there is in the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab a deep-seated and 
widespread feeling that discipline and moral supervision require to be supplemented by definite instruction in the 
principles of morality. The feeling seems not to be so strong in the provinces where Western education has been 
longer and more firmly established, but some of the witnesses in every Province, and some of every class, Native 
and Huropean equally, have asserted that there is urgent need that the principleg of morality should be definitely 
expounded. A review of the evidence seems to show that moral instruction may be introduced into the Course 
of Government Colleges, without objection anywhere, and in some Provinces with strong popular approval. ‘Those 
who wish definite moral instruction to be introduced, generally advocate the teaching of some moral text-book. No 
one however, has pointed to any text-book that he is prepared to recommend for immediate introduction. One 
witness has indicated a difficulty that requires consideration, viz., that if morality be introduced as a definite sub- 
ject of study, a demand will certainly arise for testing proficiency in it by means of examinations, and that while, 
on the one hand, acquaintance with theqries of morality implies no moral improvement, on the other, examinations 
can never test actual growth in practical morality. The difficulty thus suggested is that students will not pay 
serious attention to the moral instruction given them unless it is made to tell in their favour at University or 
other public examinations. It is certainly undesirable to attempt to gauge morality by means of the University, 
but it seems too unfavourable an estimate of Indian students to hold that they care for nothing beyond passing or 
standing well at examinations ; or even if such a state of feeling be too prevalent at present, it seems premature to 
argue that no better state of feeling can be induced. 
“Government having deliberately adopted the policyvof religious neutrality, there is no religious teaching in 
Religious Teaching in col- the colleges managed by the Department of Education, The Grant-in-aid 
. leges. System is based upon the same policy, and it might, therefore, seem that the 
subject of religious teaching in aided colleges has no place in the Report of this Commission. Nor would it if the 
question had not been raised by some of the witnesses, whether another policy than the present be not equally con- 
sistent with the religious neutrality of Government Colleges, the policy, namely, not of excluding all religions, but 
of giving equal facility for instruction in them all. This has been advocated by several native witnesses, especially 
in the Punjab. The argument adduced in favour of such a policy seems generally to be, that the minds of students 
are so filled with their secular studies, that religion drops out of view and ceases to influence them, and that home 
influence has been found in practice too weak to counteract the anti-religious or rather non-religious, influence 
which exclusive attention to the subjects studied at college is exerting: This is expressed, as follows, by one who 
pleads strongly fora change in this respect. ‘Children are sent to school as soon as they are able to talk and 
- move about freely, and they spend a number of years in school, until, in fact, they are passed out as full-blown 
B. A.’s, or some such thing.................. Their whole time and attention being devoted to school-books, they fall 
very little under what is called the home influence..................The unfavourable impressions which the children 
receive in the school, for a series of years, at the early part of their age, sit deep in their hearts and exert a very 
demoralising influence upon them in after-life, to the prejudice of themselves and of those who come in their 
way. Will Government tolerate such a state of things? Will it still persist in a policy which excludes religion 
from the State education, but encourages something which is anti-religious, though in the most indirect manner ?’ 
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The remedy proposed is that Government should employ teachers of all prevalent forms of religion to give 
instruction in its colleges, or should, at least, give such teachers admission to its colleges if their services are 
provided by outside bodies. We are unable to recommend the adoption of any plan of this kind. However 
praiseworthy. the feelings that underlie such a proposal, we are satisfied that no such scheme can be reduced to 
practice in the present state of Indian Society. The system of grants-in-aid was in part designed to meet the 
difficulty complained of, and those who regret the absence of religious teaching from Government Colleges are at 
liberty to set up colleges, giving full recognition to the religious principles they prefer. In doing this, they should , 
be most liberally helped, and it may be worth while to point out that the successful establishment of a college 
in which any form of religion is inculcated, would not lose its effect even though the Government College in which 
religion is not taught should continue to be maintained beside it. Students cannot be kept apart, and cannot but 
affect one another. Any influence, whether good or bad, that is felt among the students in one college spreads 
rapidly to those of another that is near it. Thus, those who regard any particular form of religious teaching as a 
good thing, may be sure that by establishing a college in which such teaching is. imparted, they are influencing 
not only the students their own college may attract, but the students in Government Colleges as well.”* 

In another part -of their Report the Education Commission have made the following observations in m regard 








to the possibilities of giving encouragement to religious instruction :—— 
in “Again, there is the important question of securing @ religious element 

in Higher Education, or at all events of there being no practical hindrance 
to the presence of such an element when the people of the country wish for it. The evidence we have 
taken shows that in some .Provinces there is a deeply-seated and widely-spread desire that culture and religion 
should not be divorced, and that this desire is shared by some representatives of native thought in every 
Province. In Government Institutions this desire cannot be gratified. The declared neutrality of the State 
forbids its connecting the institutions directly maintained by it with any one form of faith; and the other 
alternative of giving equal facilities in such institutions for the inculcation of all forms of faith involves 
practical difficulties which we believe to be insuperable. In Chapter VI. we have shown that we are not insensible 
to the high value of the moral discipline and example which Government Institutions are able to afford; but we 
have also: shown that we regard something beyond this as desirable for the formation of character and the 
awakening of thought. To encourage the establishment of institutions of widely different types, in which may 
be inculcated such forms of faith as various sections of the community may accept, whether side by side with, 
or in succession to, Government Institutions, is one mode in which this difficulty can be practically solved, though 
itis a mode not free from objections and even dangers of itsown. It is clear that whatever other efforts in 
this direction may be made, such encouragement would be afforded in a high degree by the withdrawal of 
Government Institutions, when the people professed their desire and manifested their ability to establish an 
institution in which special religious instruction could be given. Itis true that a Government or other secular 
institution meets, however incompletely, the educational wants of all religious sects in any locality, and thus 
renders it easier for them to combine for educational purposes ; while a denominational college runs some risk of 
confining its benefits to a particular section of the community, and thus, of deepening the lines of difference already 
existing. Still this is a solution of the difficulty suggested by the Despatch of 1854, which expresses the hope 
that ‘Institutions conducted by all denominations of Christians, Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, Sikhs, Buddhists, 
Jains, or any other religious persuasions, may be affiliated to the Universities, if they are found to afford the requisite 
course of study, and can be depended upon for the certificates of conduct which will be required.’ Apart from 
the strictly moral or religious aspect of this question, we may point out that the existence of institutions of the 
various classes thus referred to, will contribute to the intellectual development of the Indian Community, by arousing 
enquiry on the highest themes of human thought, and thus helping to meet what is probably the greatest 
danger of al! higher education in India at present— the too exclusive attention to the mere passing of examin- 
ations and to the personal advantages to be derived therefrom.” 

Holding such views as to religious instruction, the Commission, in paragraph 338 made, inter alia, the 

following recommendations upon the subject of moral teaching :— 
eee Sate ee el “(8). That an attempt be made to prepare a moral text-book, based upon the - 
tion. fundamental principles of natural religion, such as may be taught in all Govern- 
ment and non-Government Colleges. 
(9). That the Principal or one of the Professors, in each Government and Aided College, deliver to each of the 


College Classes, in every Session, a series of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen.” t 
.- 





Religious Instruction 
Aided Institutions. 


* Report of the Indian Education Commission (1882); pp. 294-296. + Ib., pp. 459, 460. 7 Ib., p. 312. 
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‘These recommendations evoked a strong and able dissent-from one of the most’ distinguished native members 
Mr. Telang’s dissentiont Mi- of the Commission, the late Mr. Kashinath Trimbuk Telang, C.1.E., whose 
nute against the preparation untimely death has recently deprived the Bombay High Court of one of the 
of a Moral Text-Book and ablest Native Judges. His views represent the opinions of the more advanced 
lectures. type of Indian educationists, and in view of the importance of the subject to 
‘which they relate and the ability with which they are expounded they may be quoted in extenso : — 
“T next proceed to consider two Recommendations which deal with a point, certainly one of the most important 
in connection with education. I allude to the Recommendation regarding moral education in colleges. In stating 
the opinions which I have formed on this point, I know I run a certain risk of misinterpretation. But I am bound 
to say that, after the best consideration which I have been able to give to the Recommendations made by the Com- 
mission, and the arguments adduced in support of them, I am still strongly of opinion that the proposed measures 
will be impotent for good and may result in mischief. I will first take up the latter of the two Recommendations 
“referred to. That prescribes that a series of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen should be delivered in 
each college in each Session. Now, first, what is the object of this new departure—for it is a new departure—in 
our system of academical instruction P Many of those who recommend this new departure, admit-that there is nothing 
in the character of the students of our State Colleges, taken as a class, which can be used in support of this recom- 
mendation. Others, however, of the same mode of thinking, have distinctly said that the effects of education in our 
State Colleges on the morals * of the students has certainly been mischievous, not to say disastrous. One gentleman, 
‘who has been particularly active in what I cannot help charactersing as the misguided and mischievous 
agitation which preceded the appointment of the Commission, has held up to the gaze of the British public 
a picture of the effects of State education in India (See Mr. Johnstone’s ‘Our Educational Policy in India,’ 
pages XV, 8, 10, 26), which, if it is a faithful one, would certainly justify some new departure in the direction 
indicated. But is it a faithful picture ? On that we have a statement submitted to the Commission by five 
gentlemen of the same party as the author of the pamphlet above alluded to, These gentlemen undertake to say 
that ‘the result of Government so-called neutrality, has been, by common consent, decidedly injurious from a moral 
and religious point of view.’ What these gentlemen mean by ‘common consent’ it is not very easy to understand, 
The evidence before the Commission (which is summarised in the Report, Chapter VI), is absolutely overwhelm- 
ing in favour of thé reverse of that which these gentlemen describe as admitted by ‘common consent,’ And I owe 
it to the system under which I, myself, and many of my friends have been nurtured, to put it solemnly on record. 
that, in my judgment, the charges made‘against that system are wholly and absolutely unsustainable ; and are the 
- results of imperfect or prejudiced observation, and hasty generalisation put into words by tandom, and often reck- 
less, rhetoric. I do not deny that there may be individuals among men of the class to which I have the honour to 
belong, who have strayed away, more or less widely, from the path of honour and virtue. Butif that fact affords 
sufficient ground for a condemnation of our system, what system, I would ask, is there under the sun which will 
not have to be similarly condemned ? A considerable portion of the sensational talk that is going about on this 
subject is, I feel persuaded, due to a misapplication of that unhappy phrase—‘ Educated Native.’ That misappli- 
cation is referred to upon another point in the Report (see Chapter VIII), but it is necessary to enter a caveat with: 
regard to it in this connection also. On the one hand, it is confined, and of course quite erroneously, to those who: 
have acquired some knowledge of the English language ; and on the other, it is extended, equally erroneously, to 
those who, like Macaulay’s Frenchman, have just learnt enough English to read Addison with a dictionary. The 
latter error is the one which must be specially guarded against in discussions like the present. 
- “But it may be said that the new departure, if not justified by the injurious effects of the system hitherto in 
Lectures on the duties of a Vogue, may still be justified in the ground that it is calculated to strengthen 
man inefficacious for Moral the beneficial effects of that system. And here I am prepared to join issue with: 
Training. those who maintian that it will have any such operation. I cordially accept the 
dictum of Mr. Matthew Arnold, that ‘conduct is three-fourths of life, and a man who works for conduct works for 
more than a man who works for intelligence.’ And, therefore, I should be quite willing to join, as indeed I have 
joined, in any Recommendation encouraging such ‘ work for conduct’ (see the Bombay Provincial Report, page 148). 
“But I cannot perceive that ‘Lectures on the duties of a Man and a Citizen’ at a College, constitute such ‘ work’ at 
all. Ina primary school, lessons on the duties of a man would probably be useful; in a secondary school they 
would probably be innocuous; but in a collegiate institution they would probably be neither useful nor 
innocuous. At the earliest stage of a student’s life, ignorance of what is right is probably an important force, 
and then to correct that ignorance, moral lessons are a perfectly appropriate agency ; although, even here, t 


* Bishop Mearin’s statement (page 3) pronounces an unfavourable judgment on unr system. His language is curiously like ‘that 
used against the University of Paris indays gone by. Cf. Schools and Universities on the Continent. By Mr. M. Arnold; p. 28, 
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should be inclined to rely more upon ‘lessons’ like Miss Edgeworth’s,* for instance, than on those like the extracts 
from ‘The whole Duty of Man,’ by D\ A. Hisdale, which were published in Bombay at the American Mission 
Press, in 1841. When the student has advanced to a secondary school, much of the ignorance above referred 
to has presumably given place to knowledge. But still, the habit of analysis and criticism is in a very rudi- 
mentary condition, and such lessons will, in all probability, do little harm. But if collegiate education is to 
subserve one of its most important purposes, and is to cultivate the intelligence so as to enable it to weigh 
arguments and form independent judgments, then these moral lessons present an entirely different aspect. At 
that stage, it is almost entirely unnecessary to instruct the intelligence, while it is of great use to discipline the . 
will and to cultivate the feelings. The proposed lectures will, I fear, have little or no effect in this latter direc- 
tion ; while, in some individual cases, their effect in the former direction, being meant to operate not on the intellect 
but on conduct, may be the reverse of that which is desired, something like that on the Cambridge scholar, about 
whom I read many years ago, whose first doubts about the divine character of Christianity were said to have been 
roused by a study of ‘ Paley’s Evidences.’ That sense of moral responsibility in man which impressed Kant with " 
the same awe as the starry heavens, can receive no strengthening from lectures on the duties of a man, any more 
than the awe which the starry heavens inspire can be produced by lectures on the rings of Saturn or the phases of 
‘the moon, Such strengthening must come from the emotions and the will being worked upon by the histories 
of great movements, the lives of great men, and the songs of great poets. It must come from the training of the 
will and the emotions by the actual details of academic life, by the elevating contact + with good professors and 
fellow-students, by the constant engagement of the attention on the ennobling pursuits of literature, science, 
and philosophy; by the necessity, so often felt, ‘to scorn delights and live laborious days ;’ and, even in our very 
modern State Colleges of this country, though on a very humble scale, by ‘that mass of continuous traditions, 
always powerful and generally noble,’ of which Mr. Gladstone t spoke so eloquently in his inaugural address to 
the University of Edinburgh, 

“That is the only course of moral education in which I have any faith. That is the course which alone, in 
my opinion, can be efficacious, Lectures on the duties of a man can at the best, only lead to the ‘cold decrees of 
the brain.’ They have little or no efficacy in cooling down the ‘hot temper, which leaps over’ those decrees. 
These views might be easily supported by a mass of authority, but I will only refer here to that of one who is at 
once a writer on Moral Philosophy, a University Professor of the same subject, and a Chairman of a School 
Board in Scotland. I allude to Professor Calderwood, who has said in his recent work on Teaching: its Ends and 
Means that ‘moral training is gained, not so much by formal inculcafion of duty, as by practice in well-doing 
throughout the common engagements of life’ (page 73; and see also pages 25, 83, 123, &c.). 

“So far I have dealt only with the first part of the Recommendation. The second part, dealing with the 
duties of a citizen, appears to me to stand on a somewhat different footing. 
It seems to be intended to point rather to what may be called political, as 
distinguished from social, morality. Lectures on this subject may be of use, 
as the subject is one on which there is some real ignorance, which may be dispelled by lectures addressed to the 
intellect. But I must own that I am afraid of the practical operation of this part of the Recommendation. In 
ordinary times, it may not be very material one way or the other, though even in ordinary times, one can conceive 
the inconvenient results which may flow from it. But in times of excitement, such as those through which we have 
scarcely yet emerged, I much fear that the result will be to drag the serene dignity of the academy into the heat 
and dust of platform warfare. If the Professor’s lectures tend to teach the pupils the duty of submission to the 
views of Government, without a murmur of dissatisfaction, there is sure to come up a set of Liberal Irreconcileables, 
who will complain that Government is endeavonring to enslave the intellect of the nation. If the Professor’s 
lectures are supposed to lead in the opposite direction, there will be some Tory Irreconcileables ready to spring 
up and say, even more loudly and quite as erroneously as they are saying it now, that the colleges supported 
from State revenues are hot-beds of sedition.§ This is almost certain to occur in times of excitement. It may not 
unlikely occur in quiet times also. And with this risk, I confess, it seems to me that the advantages of such 
lectures will have been dearly purchased. If it is argued that the Professors in our colleges are not now prevented 
from doing that which may afford a target for similar denunciation, my reply is that the Professors may well ° 


Lectures on the duties of a 
citizen inadvisable. 


* Notwithstanding Dr. Whately’s protest, in a note in his edition of Bacon’s Essays. 
+ Cf. Matthew Arnold in Nineteenth Century (November ; 1882), p. 714, 
T See Gleanings of Past Years, Vol. VII, p. 18. 
Of. Gladstone's Gleanings, Vol. VII, p. 13; and the evidence of Sir William Wedderburn and Mr. Wordsworth, and the Honour- 
able Amir Ali. Mr. Johnstone, in the pamphlet above referred to, attacks us on this ground also, but his frame of mind may be judged 


of by his unhappy reference to the necessity of the Vernacular Press Act—a point on which one need not now waste a single ayllable. 
‘. 
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do what they deem proper in their private capacity as citizens. But it becomes a very different thing when they 
deliver lectures at college, in their capacity as Professors appointed by the State for the express purpose. The 
position on that point is exactly analogous to the position on the point of religious instruction, under the Despatch 
of 1859, Sections 59-61, ; 
“T now come to the other Recommendation. The whole theory of moral education here adopted is one which 
1 consider erroneous in principle, and likely to be bad in practical operation, 
as tending to withdraw attention from the necessity of making, not one or two 
’ hours of academic life, but the whole of it, a period of moral education. Holding 
that view, it follows, of course, that I cannot accept the suggestion about the Moral Text-book. But further objections 
to that suggestion are stated in the Bombay Provincial Report, to which I stilladhere. I will only add that the view 
there enunciated receives support from the history of a similar experiment tried many yearsagoin Ireland. No less 
a person than Archbishop Whately endeavoured to do for the elements of Christianity what Bishop Menrin proposes, 
‘and the Commission recommends, should be done for the elements of morality based on Natural Religion. With what 
result? The text-book was written, approved, sanctioned for use, and used, in the Irish schools, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic. Then the tide turned, and the book had to be abandoned, and Archbishop Whately himself, the Lord 
Justice Christian, and Mr. Baron Greene resigned their seats on the School Board, upon the ground that what was done | 
was a breach of faith with the people.* It is not necessary to enquire which, if either, of the parties to the contest 
was in the wrong. The lesson to be derived from the occurrence is equally clear and equally entitled to ‘ give 
us pause’ in the course on which we are recommended to enter, whether the fault in that particular matter lay 
with the Protestants or the Roman Catholics 3 with Archbishop Whately or with Archbishop Murray, or his 
successor. 
“T will only add one word here, with respect to the question of religious instruction which was raised before 
A : ; the Commission. I deeply sympathise with the demand of some witnesses, 
Religious instruction im- i naan : 
practicable. whose evidence has come before us, that provision should be made in our 
educational system for that religious instruction, without which, as Lord 
Ripon declared before the University of Calcutta, all education is imperfect. I sympathise with this demand, 
but do not see my way to suggest any feasible means of satisfying it. There are only two possible modes, which 
can be adopted in justice and fairness, of practically imparting religious instruction. Hither you must teach the 
principles common to all religions, under the name of Natural Religion, or you must teach the principles of each 
religious creed to the students whose parents adopt that creed. The difficulties of these alternatives have been 
indicated by no less an authority than Mr. Cobden (see his speeches, page 588, ef seg.) Those difficulties are 
certainly not less great in this country than in England. They appear to me to be so great that we must 
be content to ‘take refuge,’ as it has been expressed, ‘in the remote haven of refuge for the educationists—the 
secular system.’ But I would also point out to all those who ask for this religious education, that the cultivation 
of those feelings of human nature to which religion appeals is not even now entirely neglected, and that the further 
direction to be given to those feelings, according to the principles of each religious creed, ought to be undertaken, 
as it is best carried out, not by a Government like the British Indian Government,f but by the Professors of the 
several creeds. ‘Under the legislation of 1806,’ says Mr. Matthew Arnold { ‘it was not permitted to public 
schools to be denominational. The law required that the instruction in them should be such as to train its reci- 
pients for the exercise of all social and Christian virtues, but no dogmatic religious instruction was to be given by 
the teacher, or was to be given in the school. Measures were to be taken, however, said the law, that the scholar 
should not go without the dogmatic teaching of the communion to which he belonged. Accordingly, the Minister of 
the Home Department exhorted by circular the Ministers of the different communions to co-operate with the 
Government in carrying the new law into execution, by taking upon themselves the religious instruction of the 
school children belonging to their persuasion. The religious anthorities replied favourably to this appeal, and 
nowhere, perhaps, has the instruction of the people been more eminently religious than in Holland, while the public 
schools have, by law, remained unsectarian.’§ That seems to me to indicate, though only in a general way, the 
true procedure to be followed in this matter by those who are dissatisfied with the religious results of our educa- 
“tional system. Some agencies of this sort, more or less organised, more or less powerful, are at present working, 
Whether a more complete organisation will bringout results more satisfactory to those who are now asking for a 


A Moral Text-book will be 
useless. : 


* Life of Dr. Whately. By Miss Whately, Vol. II, p. 264, 

t Cf. Gladstone's Gleanings, Vol. VII, p. 109. 

1 Report of the Education Commission (1861), Vol. TV, page 139; and eee page 151. Still the schoola were called ‘ Godlesa ’ 
(see page 144) in Holland. 

§ Cf. the quotation from Sir R. Peel, in the evidence of Mr, Wordsworth. 
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change, is a matter upon which I own I am somewhat sceptical. And some of the grounds of my scepticism have 
been already indicated in what I have said above, on the kindred question of moral education. But at all events, on 
this I am quite clear, that our institutions for secular instruction should not be embarrassed by any meddling with 
religious instruction ; for such meddling, among other mischiefs, will yield results which, on the religious side will 
satisfy nobody, and on the secular side will be distinctly retrograde. *”+ 
The proposals of the Indian Education Commission, in regard to the introduction of a Moral Toxt-book in 
Views of the LocalGovern- Colleges, met with very scanty support. from the Local Governments. In, 
ments as to introduction of a Madras, “no belief is reposed in the virtues of a suitable Moral Text-book, 
Moral Text-book. based upon the fundamental principles of Natural Religion, even were its pre- 
paration possible. Nor is any credit given to the efficacy of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen. The 
proposal, would necessitate a scrutiny of the Professor’s social and political views, to which this Government is in 
the strongest manner opposed.” His Excellency the Governor of Bombay was not prepared to say that the pro- 
posal was impracticable, but thought it no easy matter to arrange a text-book which would be generally acceptable, 
or which could be pressed on both Government and non-Government Colleges. The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces was unable to support the project. He thought it no part of the functions of a Govern- 
ment in India to draw up a code of morality, and issue it officially for the instruction of students, since these could 
hardly be charged with ignorance of the commonly accepted code of civilised communities, or with an acceptance 
of principles contrary to that code. Nor could Sir Alfred Lyall approve of a course of lectures on the duty 
of & man anda citizen. Possibly, no two Professors would agree as to what this duty consisted in; and it was 
élearly undesirable to introduce into schools and colleges discussions on subjects that opened out such a very 
wide field of debate. The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces did not like the proposals. Without a 
religious basis, a moral text-book could be little better than a collection of copy-book maxims. The course of 
a student’s reading and the influence of his Professors were far more potent factors in his moral education, and had 
produced results in the matters of honesty, truthfulness, and general good-conduct, such as no text-book of 
morality could achieve.t 
Upon this subject the Government of India, in its Resolution No. j2, dated the 23rd October 1884, reviewing 
Decision of the Government ‘he Report of the Kducation Commission, made the following observations :— 
of India as to the proposed “Tt is doubtful whether such a moral text-book as is proposed could be 
Moral Text-book. introduced without raising a variety of burning questions; and, strongly as 
it may be urged that a purely secular education is imperfect, it does” not appear probable that a text-book of 
morality, sufficiently vague and colourless, to be accepted by Christians, Mahomedans and Hindus, would do much, 
especially in the stage of collegiate instruction, to remedy the defects or supply the shortcomings of such an 
education. The same objection appears to apply to the proposal that a series of lectures should be delivered in 
- each College on the duties of a man; and as to the proposed lectures on the duties of a citizen, Mr. Tellang’s objec- 
tions at page 612, of the Report, appear to be unanswerable. The Secretary of State intimates his concurrence in 
the views of the Government of India on this matter, but adds that, possibly, hereafter some book in the nature 
of a Text-book of Moral Rules may be written of such merit as to render its use desirable. In that event the 
question can be reconsidered.” . 
The matter, however, did not rest there, as Lord Cross, who succeeded Lord Kimberley as Secretary of State 
Orders of the Secretary of for India, took a somewhat different view, and “ina Despatch dated the 
State (Lord Cross) as to pre- 29th September, 1887, requested the Government of India to take steps for 
paration of a Moral Text-book. the preparation of a book suitable for use in schools in India. Before passing 
Summary of the viewson the final orders on the subject, the Government of India requested the Local 
subject. Governments and Administrations to stato their views as to the best way of 
giving effect to the wishes of the Secretary of State, whether by the adoption of new text-books, or the revision 
of the existing books, in order to introduce into them extracts from the various great writes who have dealt with 
the question of personal conduct in its various aspects. The replies received show that the majority of the edu. 
eational authorities in India are of opinion that a text-book containing moral precepts or rules of personal conduct 
would be either useless or injurious, at least in schools, though there is an equally strong consensus of opinion that 
good may be done by the indirect teaching of morality by means of illustrative stories in the readers used in 
schools. A few, however, think that even this is unnecessary, and that a good teacher will find means of giving 
moral instruction to his pupils without requiring any specially designed text-book or reader, while such helps will 
a® See Morley’s Struggle for National Education, passim, 
t Report of the Indian Education Commission (1882); pp. 610-614, 
Tt Sir Alfred Crofi’s Review of Education in India in 1886; p. 331, 332, 
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be of no use in the hands of a bad teacher. The arguments against the introduction of a special text-book are so 
various that it is impossible to attempt a detailed analysis of them, but two or three extracts may be given. ‘The 
only lessons in morality which are likely to have a practical effect on a boy’s conduct in after-life are, in the judg- 
ment of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, ‘those which are taught him at home during 
his childhood, and which are received by him from observation of his daily surroundings, and the tone of 
the society in which he grows up. His Honour sees no sufficient ground for believing that their salutary 
influence will be strengthened by instruction in the principles of Natural Religion or natural morality, as laid 
bare in the fleshless skeletons gf moral text-books, proficiency in which may enable boys to trace the articula- 
tions, but never to construct for themselves a living semblance of a higher moral existence. The difficulties of 
composing suitable moral text-books for the use of children of Eastern origin would be far greater than in the 
case of the children of English race, whose minds, dispositions, and sympathies are cast in a kindred mould 
to that of their teachers, and whose daily life is passed among scenes and societies where the value attached to the 
observance of morality, in its several forms, is brought home to them more impressively than in India. It is 
probable that the greater part of the Mahomedan community would still agree with the dictum attributed to the 
Caliph Omar, and would hold that moral text-books are ‘either in conformity with the Word of God, or they are 
not. If they are, that Word is sufficient without them; if they are not, they ought to be destroyed.’ Sir Alfred 
Croft says: ‘Moral science is now taught in our Universities as a branch of psychology, or mental science, in 
general, and being taught and studied as a merely intellectual exercise, it does no harm. But bring down such 
discussions, in however elementary a form, to the school-room (and I hold that, if any didactic compendium of 
moral precepts be enjoined, such discussions cannot be altogether avoidable), and the moral atmosphere which 
the boys breathe is vitally changed. There is no longer that healthy, instinctive, spontaneous doing of the right, 
which marks the frank and honest school-boy : spontaneity is replaced by a baneful self-conciousness, and to use 
a homely phrase, the boy becomes a prig, or worse. At least, I believe, there is danger of this. It is not to direct 
moral -instruction, but much more to the influence of teachers and the discipline of school-life, that I am 
inclined to look for aid in strengthening and developing the better impulses of school-boys.’ The Lord Bishop of 
Bombay says: ‘About the usefulness of lessons, and lesson-books on personal conduct, I am very sceptical. 
Their value, if they have any, will depend entirely on the tone of the teacher. In the hands of a man of the 
right stamp they may be of some use, as formulating for the memory what is enforced by discipline and example. 
But, as a rule, I should say that they would be useless in the hands of a bad master and superfluous in those of a 
good one.’ In some cases the objection to lessons on morals is based upon the difficulty of expressing such lessons 
in language sufficiently simple to be understood by boys in Indian schools. Kven in books specially compiled for 
use in Indian schogls, teachers find these lessons too difficult for the scholars. Thus the Assam Director Says : 
‘In High and Middle English schools, the moral class-books, Chambers’ Educational Course and Lethbridge’s 
Moral Reader are in general use; both these books contain good and useful lessons on moral subjects, especially 
the latter, where the lessons are supplemented by stories culled from eminent writers, illustrating the moral lessons. 
During my winter inspection, I made it a pomt at each inspection to call attention to this subject, but, strange 
to say, I almost invariably found that the moral lessons had been omitted, and the stories read... .. On 
enquiring why the moral lessons had been left out, the invariable answer was that the language was more 
difficult than in the stories, and passages were harder to explain.’ A Madras writer goes further, and states that 
some of the extracts from eminent writers, given in the Middle School course are too difficult even for the teachers 
to understand. 
“The views of the majority were accepted by the Government of India, and the final orders on the subject 
Resolution of the Govern. ®ve contained in the following extract from the Resolution :— Having given 
ment of India on the subject, this important question its fullest consideration, the Government of India, is 
dated 17th August, 1889. satisfied that the end in view would not be attained by prescribing for use 
in colleges and schools a treatise on ethics, or a book of didactic instruction in the rules and principles of conduct. 
It believes that the careful selection and training of teachers provide the most effectual method of establishing a 
good moral tone in a school; but it also considers that the influence of the teacher may be greatly strengthened, 
‘and the interests of morality promoted, by the use in schools of text-books having a direct bearing on conduct 
either by means of precept or example.’ After referring to the adoption of a book of this kind as a text-book 
for the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University, the Resolution goes on to say: ‘All that remains now 
to be done, in Bengal at all events, is to supplement this action of the University by providing for the lower 
grades of schools, and for each class in those grades, suitable text-books compiled on similar lines, Similar action 
in other Provinces is equally called for, and accordingly the Governor-General in Council desires that each Lécal 
Government and Administration should take this matter at once in hand, and either by the appointment of a 
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Committee, or by employing selécted individuals, who need not necessarily be officials; or by the offer of ‘suitable 
prizes, effect a revision of the existing readers, in the direction indicated above 3 or, where necessary, procure for 
use in schools an entirely new set of books compiled on these principles. His Excellency in Council will be glad 
to learn from time to time the progress made in each Province in this undertaking.’ ; 5 

“ Regarding the action taken by the various Local Governments, complete information is not available.” * 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


SIR ALFRED CROFT’S REVIEW OF EDUCATION IN INDIA IN 1886, AND ITS STATISTICS, 


In the Resolution No. 32,, dated 23rd October, 1884, recorded in the Home Department, the Governor-General 
Resolution of the Govern- i Council reviewed the Report of the Education Commission, and laid down 
ment of India reviewing the for the future guidance of Local Governments and Administrations the broad 
Education Commission’s Re- Jines of the Educational Policy which the Government of India desired to 
port. ; pursue. That Resolution met with the general concurrence of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, who, in expressing his approval, communicated the following instructions to the Government of 
India. “In order to stimulate the efforts of the various authorities in the promotion of education on the lines 
now laid down, it would, I think, be well if Your Excellency in Council would direct the preparation of a Generali 
Annual Report, embraciig the important features of the several Provincial Reports (including Madras and Bombay), 
. and transmit copies of the same to the Secretary of State, with a Resolution by the Government of India review- 
' ing such General Report.” + ‘ : 
In pursuance of these directions, the task of preparing the first General Report was entrusted by the Govern- 
’ ment of India to Sir Alfred Croft, K.C.LE., Director of Public Instruction 
Sir Alfred Croft's review of in Bengal, and his Report, in the form of “A Review of Education in India in, 
1886,” contains much valuable information and statistics, which, in a manner, 
supplement the information collected by the Indian Education Commission of 1882, and some important passages 
- and statistics from it may therefore be conveniently quoted in this chapter, so far as they relate to Higher English 
Education of the collegiate type recognized by the Indian Universities. 
In regard to the exact meaning of collegiate education, the following observations in the Report have to be 
borne in mind :— 
“The application of the term ‘ College’ should strictly be confined to those 
institutions in which the students have passed the Matriculation Examination, and are reading one or other of the 
courses prescribed by the University for its higher examinations. This is in accordance with the definition accepted 
by the Government of India in the Resolution of the 29th October, 1883, in which collegés—that is, colleges affiliated 
to an Indian Untiversity —-are divided into, (3) Arts Colleges, English, whose students have passed the matriculation 
examination, and are reading a course prescribed by the University for degrees in Arts; (ii) Oriental Colleges, whose 
students have passed an examination declared by the Local Government to be equal in difficulty to the Matriculation 
Examination, and are reading a course of Oriental subjects prescribed by the University; (iii) Professional Colleges, 
" whose students have passed the Matriculation Examination, and are reading for degrees in law, medicine, or 
engineering. There is no uncertainty as to the first and third of these classes. With regard to Oriental Colleges, 
there is some diversity of practice, as the term is also applied to institutions like the Benares Sanskrit College, in 
which the students have passed no Matriculation Examination, and in which the subsequent examinations and titles * 
for which they read are conducted and conferred by their own Professors.” { With Oriental Education this work 
is not concerned. os ie ; ay : 


Education in 1886. 


Collegiate Education defined, 


* Progress of Education in India, 1887-88 ta 1891-92. By A. M. Nash, Esquire, M. A., (1893); pp. 861-363, 
Vide Resolution of the Government of India in the Home Department (Education), No. 199, dated 18th June, 1888. 
‘_ Review of Education in India in 1886. By Sir Alfred Croft; p. 136 
, 2 Jah 
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Bearing in mind this definition, 
Comparative Statistics 


of 


Collegiate Education, 1881 to 


18865. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA, 


the following table * compares the number of institutions of different classes, 
and of students, during 1881-82, with those in 1884-85 :— 


eee, 


ARTS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1881-82 to 1884-85. 
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The following Tabular Statement compares the expenditure on English Arts Colleges in the year 1881-82 


Comparative expenditure on With that in 1884-85. The Statement h: r 
; 1881 given in paragraph 38, at page 33, of Sir Alfred Oroft’s Review of Education 


es 


English Arts Colleges, 


to 1885. 
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in India in 1886 :— 





as been prepared from two Tables 


EXPENDITURE ON ARTS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1881-82 ro 1884-85. 
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* Review of Education in India in 1886. By Sir Alfred Croft;>. 31. 


SUCCESS OF NON-DEPARTMENTAL COLLEGES, 1881-85, ‘721 


The Average Fee paid by each pupil in the various kinds of Aris Colleges during the year 1881-82, as 


Average Fee of each pupil— compared with the year 1884-85 is shown in the following Table* :— 
1881 to 1885. 




















AVERAGE FEE PAID BY EACH PUPIL IN THE ARTS COLLEGES. 
1881-82. 1884.85, 
Province. Departmental | Aided | Unaided | Departmental | Aided Unaided 
Colleges. Colleges. | Colleges. Colleges. Colleges. | Colleges, 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Madras .., ae bs 45°5° 307 28:9 62-2 47°7 45°3 
Bombay... AS 81-7 59-0 48-2 83-6 58-0 61-2 
Bengal... ss “a 88-2 Bal ee 80:9 45-2 
N.-W. Provinces = 42:9 165 20-9 45:3 27-4 25:3 
Punjab... oe a 219 A Sea 21-4 24:2 fs 
Central Provinces... wei 20°7 ies ase 24°5 22:7 eas 
Burma... adi we 42:7 se ae 44-9 ao 
Average for India... ‘a 62 | 421 | a09 6911 65 | 458 














It will be interesting to compare the figures of this Table with those of one of the preceding Tabular State- 
ments,t which shows the average annual cost of educating each student in English Arts Colleges, in 1881-82. The 
comparison will show that in India, as elsewhere, High Education is far from being self-supporting, and cannot 
entirely rely upon tuition fees for its maintenance. 

With reference to the question of the proposed gradual withdrawal of the State from Higher English 

Increasing success of Non- Education, the following table t shows the increasing success of Non-Depart- 
Departmental Colleges in 1881 mental Colleges by introducing a comparison between the Statistics of the year 
to 1885. 1881-82 with those of the year 1884-85 so far as the Fitst Arts, the B.A. 

and the M.A. examinations are concerned :— 
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The figures show that while there was an increase of 40 per cent., 73 per cent., and 72 per cent., respectively, 
in the number of successful candidates from departmental institutions at the First Arts, B.A. and M.A, examina- 
; tions, the corresponding proportions of ‘increase among candidates from institutions under private management " 

were 2 per cent., 169 per cent., and 208 per cent., respectively. 

The Statistics of English Collegiate Education for the year 1885-86 are of special importance as by that time 

Statistics of Collegiate Edu- the revised systems of classification consequent upon the Report of the Indian 

cation in 1885-86. : Education Commission, were in general use. and the technical terms of 

education were employed uniformly in the same sense. 


* Review of Education in India tm1886. Be Sie Alfend Mune. oa 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


The number of English Arts Colleges of different classes in each province in 1885-86, and the number of 
English Arts Colleges, 1885-86, students reading in them are shown in the following table * :— 















ARTS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1885-86. 































Expenditure in Arts Col- 


leges, 1885-86. 








Unver Pusric Unver Private Man- | Unper Private Man- Tora 
MANAGEMENT. AGEMENT, AIDED. AGEMENT, UNAIDED. TAD: 
Province. 
Colleges. | Students. | Colleges. | Students. | Colleges. | Students. | Colleges. | Students. 

Madras 9 938 1? 1,483 4 267 30 2,688 
Bombay 5 608 3 433 8 1,041 
Bengal 13 949 6 875 7 1,174 26 2,998 
’N.-W. Provinces ... 3 186 4 228 6 34 13 448 
Punjab 1 248 1 59 2 307 
Central Provinces... 1 39 2 39 1 1 4 79 
Burma sae 1 20 oS we 1 20 
Total 33 2,988 33 3,117 18 1,476 84 7,981 
Total for 1884-85... 33 2,810 32 2,855 13 1,115 78 6,780 




















The Statistics of the expenditure on Arts Colleges in 1885-86 is shown in 
the following table+:— 
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EXPENDITURE ON ARTS COLLEGES, 1885-86, 















































* From Provincia, REvENvES. 
From 
colle District and prom f othor | Total 
PRovINce. dereab.| 2 Aided | yay Municipal ePBi) p OUNOE OMe. 
under pub- Colleges. ‘otal. Funds. sources. 
lic man- 
agement, 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Madras 1,36,564 42,216 | 1,78,780 | M. 1,027 | 1,20,148 | 1,03,181 | 4,03,086 
Bombay 88,514 9,400] 97,914; M. 3,000| 58,413| 72,873 | 2,32,200 
Bengal 2,90,493 24,217 | 3,14,710] 1,25,296 | 1,07,216 | 5,47,222 
N.-W. Provinces 68,343 | 29,186} 97,529 {me | 7,586 14,423 | 65,999 | 1,85,537 
Punjab 45,797 5,400} 51,197| M. ‘1,200 8,110 6,927 | 67,434 
“Central Provinces 9,199 2,376 11,575 | M. 3,711 1,660 11,365 28,311 
Burma 22,274 22,274) oe 1012}... 28,286 
Total 6,61,184 | 1,12,795 | 7,73,979 1,6524 | 3,29,062 | 3,67,511 | 14,87,076 
Total for 1884-85 w».| 6,77,410 | 1,083,612 | 7,81,022 13,988 | 3,11,824 | 3,37,101 [14,4 3,980 
* Rewiew of Education in India in 1886. By Sir Alfred Croft; p. 138. a t Bap. 0. 4 
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The following tabular statement, extracted from the table given in paragraph 98 at page 110 of Sir 
Proportionate expenditure Alfred Craft's Review of Education in India in 1886, shows the different 
from public and from private proportions in which public and private funds, respectively, contributed to 
- funds on Collegiate Eduea- the support of Collegiate Education in the various Provinces where such 

tion, 1885-86. education prevails :— 
a 

PROPORTIONATE EXPENDITURE ON COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, FROM PUBLIC 
AND FROM PRIVATE FUNDS, IN 1885-86. 

















EXPENDITURE. 
PRovINCE. 
From Public Funds. | From Private Funds. 
Rs. Rs. 
Madras... on aes ge oa aes 45'2 548 
Bombay... ae oe ath a ss 47-7 52:3 
Bengal Re sa as 65:7 848 
North-Western Provinces and Ondh oes ts oa 74° 26° ° 
Punjab... ie Ser tH a a 777 22°3 
Central Provinces “3 aes ve ia sa 54 46° 
Burma. te one es ve Fr 95:7 43 
Average for India we on oe oe 60° 39°9 














The importance of requiring that students of colleges should pay fees proportionate in some degree to the 


: .. cost of their education, was insisted on by the Education Commission. The. 
pe eee ot Fees in following Table * shows the average yearly rate of fee paid by ite 
. : the yearly fee in each case being calculated on the average monthly roH+ 
number :— : 
CO 
AVERAGE YEARLY RATE OF FEE PAID BY STUDENTS IN COLLEGES, IN 1885-86. 




















- Province. Opa Aided Colleges. | Unaided Colleges. 
Re. Rs. Rs. 
Madras “ a ae bas 57-9 48-0 43-9 
Bombay ne oe ate eos 86-4 65:2 39°3 
Bengal ae si se bed 715 49°2 
North-Western Provinces .., esi wis 39:7 27°9 28°6 
Punjab os ze he ee 27-4 37-2 
Central Provinces ee Ses Ss 29°3 14:5 27-0 
Burma fs ae st ne 482 hs 
Average for India ... we ese 6B 47°6 413 








* Review of Education in India in 1886. By Sir Alfred Croft ; p. 141. 
ao y. 
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‘The proportion of Fee-receipts to total expenditure, in different classes of Colleges, in 1885-86, is shown ‘in 
Proportion of Fee-receiptsto the following Statement* of Percentages. 


total cost in Colleges—1885-86. 





PERCENTAGE OF FEE-RECEIPTS TO TOTAL COST IN COLLEGES, IN 1885-86. 





PROVINCE. 


Government Colleges. 


Aided Colleges. 





Madras 

Bombay’ 

Bengal 

North-Western Biceinees 
Punjab 

Central Provinces 
Burma 


Average for India 


20°6 


Rs, 
263 
261 
202 

95 
12:0 
88 
48 


Rs. 
325 
37-9 
29°3 

69 
12-2 
3-7 





255 





Average cost of the educa- 
tion of each pupil in Colleges, 
1885-86. 


The following is a convenient Tablet+ for reference and comparison, as 


. showing the cost of educating each pupil in colleges :— 


———_—-—-_---—————— 
AVERAGE COST OF EDUCATING EACH PUPIL IN COLLEGES, IN 1885.86, 





Cuass or Institutions, 


Arts eas 


Colleges. 
Professional 





Cost or Each Port, To— 











Provincial Revenues. Local ae | Private Sources. Torat. 
Rs. Rs. Bs. _ Rs. 

1044 22 92°4 199-0 

1781 ae 49°4, 227°5 





The statement of cost in this Table is an average derived from Institutions under every form of management— 
departmental, local or municipal, and private, whether aided or unaided. 
As showing the progress of higher English collegiate education, the number of successful an tdaten at the 



































Result of University Exam- different University Examinations of students in Arts Co’ leges, for the year 
. inations in Arts, 1885-86. 1885-86, is shown in the following table ¢ :— 
—————— 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS IN ARTS, IN 1885-86, 
First Arts, 
Province: M.A. B.A. - B. Se. or equivalent 
Examinations. 
Madras 8 163 np 456 
Bombay 3 69 3 238 
Bengal 31 410 636 
North-Western Provinces 2 51 91 
Panjab 2 15 58 
Central Provinces 21 
Burma ae 3 
Total 46 708 3: 1,503 
Total for 1884-85 23 569 4 1,087.” 
* Review of Education in India in 1886. Bye Sir Aired Croft. nr 142 fart oe Pee. 
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Tn reference to the growing share ‘which Colleges under private management are taking in the higher educa- 


Comparative success of Gov. #0 in the country, it is necessary 10, enquire how far these Colleges are 
ernment and other Colleges successful, so far as success can be estimated by the ability of their students 
in University Examinations, to pass the examinations of the University. The figures necessary for form- 


1885-86. ing a judgment on this point are given in the following Tabular Statement * :— 


Spe 


COMPARATIVE SUCCESS OF GOVERNMENT AND OTHER COLLEGES IN UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS, 1885-86. 




















M.A. WAL First Arts (08 EQUIVALENT). 
PROVINCE. ¢ 2 63 FT 2 oo g.| 2 3 
ag| 3 Ze. ag| ‘so gs aa] 3 Be 
we} O | BSE, B&H | O | Bee we] O | Bes 
re | 3 /EBs: ¢ 12S] 8 | s8al] a lcs] el Seal < 
cS| 3/228 $ |oS| =e | 22] $1638!) 8 | Bet 2 
o q |p & Lo < p BIS <q p i 
Madras ... 8 | 8 87 71 5 | 163 | 211 | 182 68 456 
Bombay ... es oe 2 1 ae; 8 62 10 i 72 | 185 84, 19 238 
Bengal ... mn wef QL 5 5 31 4149 | 135 126 | 410 | 244 | 139 258 636 
North-Western Provinces x, 1 1 a 2 23 23 5 51 33 44, 4 91 
Punjab ... a wef 2 cee 3 2 12 1 2 15 Al 9 8 58 
Central Provinces ... Pre eee Fen ade se 14 6 1 21 
Burma... és Shy ote on aes on ne 3 ay) ey 3 
| i 
Total we | 26 7 13 46 | 333 i 240 | + 138 | 711 | 681 | 464 358 | 1,508 
































CHAPTER XXIV. 


MR. NASH’S QUINQUENNIAL REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA, 1887.88 
TO 1891-92, AND ITS STATISTICS.— FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES, ~ 
RESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ON THE SAME, DATED 71h SEPTEMBER 
1894. —-SOME IMPORTANT MATTERS DEALT WITH IN THE RESOLUTION. 


The preparation of the second Quinquennial Review of the progress of Education in India, during the years 
Mr. Nash’s Review of Edu- 1887-88 to 1891-92, was entrusted by the Government of India to Mr. A. 
cation in India—1887 to M. Nash, a Professor of the Presidency College, Calcutta. The orders were 
1802. that the Report should be a compendium, in continuation of Sir Alfred 
Croft's Report of 1886, of the information supplied by the different Local Governments, as regards the condition 
of education in each Province, the methods and organization by which it is imparted, and the extent to which 
effect is being given to the recommendations of the Education Commission. In accordance with these instructions, 
Mr. Nash has extracted from the Departmental Reports of each Province the most important facts connected 
a 


* Review of Education in India in 1886. By Sir Alfred Croft; p. 148— Prepared from the three Tables on that page. 
s 
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with the history of education, and statistics to show the nature and extent of the progress made during the 
preceding five years. The report is thus merely a continuation of Sir Alfred Croft’s report which was written in 
1886, and it is therefore necessary to borrow the Statistics, which will throw light upon the progress and condition 
of English Collegiate Education down to the year 1892—these statistics being the latest available. 

The following Table* shows the enormous increase in the number of students, reading in the Arts Colleges 


Increase of attendance in in the various provinces, during the five years, 1887 to 1892 :— 
Arts Colleges, 1587 to 1992. 





ATTENDANCE IN ARTS COLLEGES, 1887 to 1892. 



































NUMBER OF BOYS OF 
Neuer or Sree o Arts CoLLEGEs : duane wang seem 
: ON THD 2.2008 STACH: & READING IN AN ARTS 

Province. 2 CoLtrge iIn— 
1887. | 1888. | 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. § 1887. 1892. 
4 
Lower Burma... aoe 14 30 27 23 25 44) 214 21,332 8,794 
North-Western Provinces ...| 478 | 637 699 931 | 1,194] 1,811 [1743 7,205 2,781 
Central Provinces «| 100 | 184 153 152 212 232 | 132 8,741 4,207 
he . 

Bengal oo we | 8,215 14,494 | 5,168) 4,882 | 5,232 5,225 | 62°5 1,584 1,050 
Punjab © , ans w-| 319 |} 305 322 858 389 462 | 448 4,801 3,654 
Bombay ss «| 955 }1,020; 1,179 1,229 1,289 1,332 | 39:5 1,877 1,574 
Madras we a | 2,979 3,036 3,069 | 3,043] 3,205 | 3,818 | 28:2 769 693 
” Total «.. | 8,060 {9,656 } 10,617 | 10,618 | 11,546 “nsas | 808 12,424 | 54:14 1,975 1,432 

















The above Table shows that the increase in the number of students is very unequally distributed, and that in 
some Provinces the rate of increase varies very much from year to year. The last thrée columns are important, as 
indicating a comparison between the progress made during the five years and the previous extent of Collegiate 
Education in the different Provinces. As might be expected, the rate of increase is greatest in those Provinces 
in which University Education had made least progress before 1887, and the order of the figures indicating the 
rate of increase differs from the order of the figures in the succeeding column only with respect to the North- 
Western Provinces and Bengal, in both of which Provinces the increase is relatively greater than might have 
been expected. In the North-Western Provinces this is due to the establishment of the University of Allahabad, 
and the high rate of increase in Bengal can be accounted for by the fact that the standard of the Entrance 
Examination was lowered in the year 1887, resulting in an unusual increase of Collegiate Students. 

The following tablet shows for each Province the number of Colleges of each class, and the number 


Number of English Arts of students in them on the 31st March, 1887, and the corresponding period in 
Colleges in 1887 and 1892. 1892 :— 


© Progress of Education in India, 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A. M. Nash, Esq., M.A. (1893); p. 61. t Ib, p 59. 


ARTS COLLEGES IN 1887 To 1892. 107 


ARTS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1886-87 TO 1891-92. 





















—————— ————$—$ 
* 1886-87. 1891-92. 
UNDER Unver UNDER UNDER 
UNDER Private | Private Uso Private | Private 
Manace- | Mawace- | Toran. Manace- | Manace- Tora. 
$ ManaceE- ManaceE- 
PROVINCE. airiles MENT, MENT, MENT MENT, MENT, 
. Arep. | Unamep. : AIDED. | Unawep. 
. PA . a 4 A . a : ea ‘ a . B Q 
s/| ¢ $| 2 3) 8 | eo] | #8 o| 8 8/ 3 
2 gl2| ete ele 3/2) 43/2] 2/2] 2 [2] 4 
3\/ 2 /5| 8 13| 8 13] 2 (3| 213) B13) 1S] 
CDi Ha jo;| ev Jo) ® Jo| a lo] a is] anys! #eits! e 
Madras 8} 955] 19 }1,753 | 4] 271 4 | 220} 385 | 3,818 
Bombay we geet 6 248] 9} 1,332 
Bengal hes «| 18 34 | 5,224 
N.-W. P. and Oudh wu] 3 12} 1,311 
Punjab a8 eee (es 6 462 
Central Provinces 1 3 202 
Lower Burma .., 1 1 44 
aaa | Fo. oe 
Total vee | 82 17 | 1,651 12,424 ¢ 




































It will be observed that the total number of Colleges increased by 14, or 16°3 per cent.. During the pre- 
ceding five years the increase was 23 colleges, or 36°5 per cent. This dimiiution in the rate of increase was more 
than compensated by the increased size of the Colleges ; for, while in 1887, the average number of students in each 
college was 94, in 1892 the number was 124, The total increase in the number of students dyring the last five 
years was 4,364, or 54°14 per cent., against an increase of 2,648, or 48°93 per cent., during the previous five years. 
The increase in the number of students is common to all the Provinces of India, but the number of colleges has 
increased in only three Provinces. In Bengal 7 Colleges have been added to the list, in Madras 4, and in the 
Punjab 3.° 

The classification of Arts Colleges, according to management and grade, is shown in the following Table.* 

Classification of Arts Col- Colleges affiliated to a University up to the B.A. standard being classed as 




















leges, 1887 to 1892. first grade, and those affiliated to a lower standard, as second-grade colleges :— 
ee 
1886-87. | 1891-92. 
—_—.: 
ManaGemeEnr, : First Grade. | Second Grade. | First Grade. | Second Grade. 
! 
Government ys se “ 20 9 | 19 4 
Native States ie oe te 1 1 | i 1 
Municipal & ce x Be 1 as 5 
» Aided one ane aes ots 19 18 | 25 19 
Unaided ... ca ca ee 5 12 | 13 13 
Total et ‘s 45 a | 88 2 
: i 
J 


* Progress of Education in India, 1887-88 to 1891-92. ‘By A. M. Nash, Esq., M. A. (1893) ; p. 63. 
a 
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The following is a list* of some of the most important colleges in India with the number of students on 
Most important Colleges in the rolls on the 31st March 1892:— 
India. 


Government Colleges — 


Presidency College, Calcutta ns cea is ie «428 
Presidency College, Madras ee oes ius ots 871 
Muir Central College, Allahabad ... ae see weg vs 282 
Elphinstone College, Bombay es ag a — we 265 
Missionary Colleges— 
Christian College, Madras ae as sey ee «. 767 
St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly ... ie oe ie a. 389 
General Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta see ae we «. 381 
Free Church Institution, Calcutta a se ols we 819 
Native Colleges — 
Metropolitan Institution, Calcutta abs eae bos w. 508 
City College, Calcutta ied see a3 on ae 454 
Ripon College, Caleutta neg ae eas ee ae 447 
Fergusson College, Poona ee es on a a. 248 


The following Table + shows the total expenditure from different sources on Arts Colleges in each Province, 
Expenditure on Arts Col- in 1886-87 and in 1891-92:— 
leges, in 1887 to 1892. 





EXPENDITURE IN ARTS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1886-87 TO 1891-92. 
* 
a 



























































1886-87, 1891-92. 
FroM Provincia 2 From Provincran z 
REVENUES El REVENUES. 5 
; A 8 7 a rd 
5 3 3 ee z 
Provinces. 3 $ & 3 z 3 Py & q H 
a ea 3 3, = Ba 3 3, 
oe ° Bg 4 5 ga rs) £3 z 3 
3,| 3 22 / 2 | 4 fe | 2 z5 g 
223| $3 , | 2a fa o » [see] 3 Piet - q ‘ 
32| 3 - z 
O23/ 4 ad gS € 8 g |SE8i = 3 g 4 
# = g 
sFie laele®| € [él 2 [s**l e a Ee] é | 2 
Rs. | Rs Rs. j Re. | Rs. | Rs, Re | Bs, | Rs. | Rs. | Res. Rs. | Rs. Re. 
Madras . | 1,57,481) $4,840; 2,19,121] 1,286] 1,46,978! 1,124,718] 4,72,65 1,61,562, 79,547) 241,109]... | 1,90,527/ 1,22,618) 5,54954 
Bombay ++ | 98,895] 22,000] 190,895] 4,494! 57,608) 66,2471 2,49, 94,921} 43,182} 1,97,859) 13,24) 87,281| 76,142 3,14,900 
“Bengal ss +-- | 2,85,116 26,855 8,09,071} _.. | 1,883,896) 1,012,104) 544,071} 267,845 24,841) 2,99, 686 78, 2,75,505| 1,38,836| 7,07, 108 
N.-W, Provinces and Oudh «| 71,424] 80,264, 1,0:,688] 10,570] 15,877] 70,4591 1,98, 54,976] $8,126) 93,102 9,742 48,000, 86,286] 2,85,180 
} 1 
Panjab iA ios s+ | 38187] 5,400) 43,587/ 1,200) 12,044! 12,581] 69,412, 38,349! 9,000] 47,849 5,750 25,0521 95,826) 1,08,086 
Central Provinces ate oe 9,948, 4,820, 14,768) 6,300] 2,021) 15,143) 38, 14,672, 8,293) 17,965) 1,500} 4,638) 20,650} 44,753 
Lower Burma... Ps vo] 88,198). 38,193)... 460). 33,653} 40,901]. 40,291). 2400). 42,781 
! : 
— ee ae ae, see 
Total w+ | 6,92,244! 149,979} 8,36,223| 21,978! 368,974; 380,247) 16,06,722) 6,71,916; 1,97,959) 8,60,855) 89,603) 6,31,409) 4,70,358) 20,02, 800 





It will be observed in this Table, that in 1886-87 the total expenditure in Arts Colleges, from all sources, was 
Rs. 16,06,722, and that during the five years ending in 1891-92, it rose to Rs. 20,02,309, thus showing an increase 
-of Rs. 3,95,587, or 24°6 per cent. 

The following Tabular Statement, t extracted from the Table given in paragraph 17, at page 30, of Mr. Nash’s 

Proportionate expenditure Quinguennial Review of Education in India in 1887-88 to 1891-92, compares the 

on Arts Colleges from public different proportions in which public and private funds, respectively, contri- 

and private funds, 1887 to buted to the support of collegiate education during those years, in the various 
1892. Provinces where such education prevails. . 


* Progress of Education in India in 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A. M. Nash, Esq., M. A.; p. 63. t 1b., p. 64, t Ib., p. 30. 
e 


AVERAGE ANNUAL FRES IN ARTS COLLEGES, 1887 anp 1892. 











PROPORTIONATE EXPENDITURE ON COLLEGIATE EDUCATION FROM PUBLIC AND 
FROM PRIVATE FUNDS IN 1886.87 AND 1891-92. 


= : : 




















1886.87. 1891.92. 
PRovINcE. (en Pubs | Wom Pueags From Public | From Private 

Funds. Funds, Funds. Funds, 

Madras... 8 oh - 449 55-1 48-7 513 
Bombay eet ae oes see 514 48°6 51-4 48°6 
Bengal... Ss 3 i 672 32-8 54-9 45-1 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh ee 73:0 27-0 624 376 
Punjab... oe ie wf 68-7 313 66-4 336 
Central Provinces #3 i - B51 44°9 44 556 
Burma (Lower) oe we ” 98-6 14 942 58 
Total Ay 60-7 393 349i 








Referring to the table of expenditure in Arts Colleges, given above, for the years 1886-87 and 1891-92, it will 
Average Annual Foes per *Ppear that, whilst in the former year the expenditure from fees amounted to 
pupil in Arts Colleges, in 1887 Rs. 3,68,974, in the latter year it had risen to Rs. 6,31,493, thus showing an 
and 1892, increase of Rs. 2,62,519, or 71:1 per cent. In 1886-87 the fees amounted to 
rather less than 23 per cent. of the entire expenditure, but in five years the proportion rose to 314 per cent. The 
increase is in a great measure due to the rise in the number of pupils, and the following Table * gives the average 
fee paid per annum by each pupil in the different Classes of Colleges :— ae 
a EEE 


AVERAGE YEARLY FEES PAID BY STUDENTS IN ARTS COLLEGES IN 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 


a 





































1886-87. 1891-92. . 
Province. Colleges un- Colleges un- 
der Public | Aided Col- |UnaidedCol-]| der Public| Aided Col- Unaided Col- 
Manage-| leges, leges. Manage-| leges. leges. 
ment, ment. . é 
R. R. R. R. R. R. 
Madras is ef 602 B41 766 63-2 58:9 50. 
Bombay ose ae 85-1 45°2 28:3 . 79 vn ip eet 347 
Bengal ees 510 173 82-4 48: 26-1 
N.-W. P. and Oudh ane 39-2 27-1 241 430 30°4 30:7 
Punjab sed < 36:3 445 151 767 B45 OL .. 88.9 
Central Provinces w{ 248 woo}. 298 4g if - 
Burma i wef Od isi 553 2 ae 
Average for India a 661+ 49-2 30°4 726 526 : 28'2 
“Tt. 














* Progress of Education in India in 1887-88 to 1891-92 : By A. M. Nash, Esquire, M. A., p. 67. ; 

+ This figure ie omitted, probably by misprint, in the Official Report, and as the total amoapg ‘of Fees paid by studenta in 
colleges under public management is not shown in any other Table, the same for each Province has been calculated by multiplying 
the average amount of fees with the number of Pupils for that Province, as shown in another Table in this Chapter — the total amount 
of fees for India thus calculated being Rs. 2,02,969, and the total number of pupils in such colleges being 3,070 in 1886-87. 

7 8 it 
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The following Table* shows what percentage of the total expenditure in different Classes of Colleges 
Percentage of Expenditure was met from the Fee-income in 1886-87 arid 1891-92, # 
in Arts Colleges from fees, in 
1887 and 1892. * 





re 


PERCENTAGE OF FEE-RECEIPTS TO TOTAL EXPENDITURE IN COLLEGES 
IN 1886.87 AND 1891-92. 














1886-87. 1891-92. 
Unaided : ’ Unaided 
Province. 2 A 
Government} Aided er ee Government| . Aided . ee 
Colleges. Colleges. Native-Stated Colleges. Colleges. Native-States 
: Colleges. Colleges. 
Madras _ see 244 B49 450 22:6 413 310 
Bombay & — 22:3 3311 69 . 238 320 28-2 
Bengal = ar 22-5 28-0 ALS 349 36:0 57-7 
N.-W. P, and Oudh | 104 67 35 26:8 162 136 
Punjab ie one 195 149 24:3 559 
Central Provinces a 75 39 82 
Burma ois a 13 on ‘es 
Average in India re 20-7 26-4 328 42°6 




















* 


The following Table + gives a Summary regarding the cost of educating a pupil in institutions of different 
Averege cost per pupil in classes :— 


_ Arts Colleges. 
$$$ 
AVERAGE COST OF THE COLLEGIATE EDUCATION OF BACH PUPIL IN 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 




















t 
1886-87. 1891-92. 
cee! || 2 2 | Eel] 8 
Crass or Institution. 2a a3 E 5 3 23 8 ; 

+ 3 3 % | Total. 4 3 | Be a Total. 
cs | gh] £ ef | ge | & 
a 38 a am 7 33 a 

Arts se w | 1028 25 93°3 198°6 712 25 88:3 162-0 

Colleges iv 
Professional ... we] 1854 one 41-4 226°8 | 196-8 22 56:3 255°3 




















The large decrease in the cost of educating a student in Arts Colleges is due'to the large inerease in the 


average number of students in each College ; though the fees have increased more rapidly than the number of 
students, the subscriptions, etc., have not risen in proportion, and hence there is a small decrease in the average 


atigant paid from private sources. rs e 





° 


rogréss. of Education im India, 1887-88 to 1991-92. By A.M. Nash, Eequire, M.A. (1893), p. 69, t &., pe3A. oS 


RESULTS OF UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 1891-92. : 31 


_ Inregard to the subject of expenditure, the following detailed informatoin * is interesting. ~The annual cost 
Average annual cost to GG to Government of educating a student in the principal College of each 


vefnment per pupilin Govern “province, in 1891-92, ia shown below :— 
ment Colleges. .; 








Madras or ao aes +. | Presidency College see Bae 276 
Bombay ace oa te .. | Elphinstone College oe ae 243 
Bengal ee tie ss «| Presidency College ia i 223 
North-Western Provinces ee oe «| Muir Central College ae aes 99 
Punjab ee = Mee .-. | Lahore Government College... oo 295 + 
Central Provinces ... 358 fe ... | Jubbulpore College sos es 165 
- Berma ... ee ie oe +++ |, Rangoon College... = ies 895 





The average cost to Government for each pupil in Aided Colleges varies considerably in different Provinces ; 


Average annual cost to Go- the figures for 1886-87 and 1891-92, are given below, the nearest rupee 
vernment in Aided Colleges. being taken :— 





_ nye 





1886-87. 1891-92. 

Madras wee ned se 1a ave oe 36 37 
Bombay es A wes oe ws bes 50 74 
Bengal Se ee an vis ie ia 35 21 
North-Western Provinces Pe ta Se eee 101 56 
Punjab se pee we a vee aft 95 75 
Central Provinces . ... oe os ee a 93 25 

Average for India... Ke or 335 oes 47 42 











% In consequence of great variations in the standard of the examinations, which unfortunately are very common 

in the Indian Universities, the progress made durimg the*last five years can- 

not be accurately estimated by comparifty the number of candidates, who 

passed the examinations in 1891-92, with the corresponding figures for 1886-87. 
With reference, however, to the Tabular Statement of the results of University Examinations in Arts, in the year 

" 1885-86, given towards the end of the preceding Chapter, it will be interesting to give here a similar Tabular State- 
ment for the year 1891-92, as showing the latest information as to the extent of Collegiate Education in Arts. The 
following Table has been extracted from three Tabular Statements given in paragraph 60, at pages 70 and 71 of 
Mr. Nash’s Quinguennial Review of Education in India :— 


Rosults of University Exa- 
minations in 1891-92. 


fy 
Seen 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS IN ARTS, 1891-92. 
Se 



































First Arts, or 
Province. M.A. B.A. B.Se. Equivalent 

. Examinations. 
Madras i 6 316 wie 970 
Bombay 6 129 - 3 314 
Bengal ar 46 273 at 1,011 
North-Western Provinces 15 112 ee 161 
Punjab 2 45 a 164 
Central Provinces fics es 4 19 ay 59 
Burma oo fn nas See se, A hee 1} 
Total SS 79 898 3 2,690 
é Total + for 1885-86 As 46 708 3 1,503 

® : — 

* * Progress of Education in India, 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A. M. Nash, Esquire, M. A., p. 66. * 


+ The figures for 1885-86 have beon taken from Sir Alfred Croft’s Review of Education in India in 1886, p. 148. 
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The figures in the above Table indicate a general advance in higher English education in Arts during the five 
General advance in Higher Years preceding the year 1893; the increako™: in the number of succegsful 
English Education during candidates in the M.A. Examination being most noticeable, and the progress 
1887-92. in the B.A. Examination, also, since 1885-86 being satisfactory —the number 
of successful candidates having risen from 708 in 1886, to 898 in 1892, showing an increase of no less than 190. 
In regard to the spread of higher English education, however, Mr. Nash, speaking of the proportion of graduates 
to matriculated students, observes that, “in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, it is probable that at least 
60 per cent. of the students, who matriculate, ultimately obtain the degree of B.A.; taking all the Indian Univer- 
sities together, the proportion is probably below 20 per cent. It would be interesting to ascertain the proportion 
stopping short at each stage of the University course, but unfortunately, neither the departmental Returns nor the 
University Records furnish sufficient data for a complete investigation of the question, * * * * When the 
number of ‘ Passes ’ at the Matriculation increases or decfases very much, the number of students exttering a CBl- 
lege increases or decreases in a much smaller proportion, which appears to indicate that the boys who do not go 
any further than the Matriculation Examination belong chiefly to the class of weak students, who could not 
derive much profit from study in a College.” * 
' With reference to the policy of the withdrawal of Government from the direct management of Colleges, it is 
Comparative success of Go- imteresting to observe how far Colleges, other than Government Institutions, 
vernment and other Colleges are successful in passing the higher examinations of the Universities in Arts. 
in University Examinations, The following Table, which has been prepared from two Tabular Statements 
in 1887 and 1693, given in paragraph 68, at page 74 of Mr. Nash’s Report, gives a classification 
of the candidates who passed the M.A. and the B.A. (including the B.Sc.) Examinations in the years 1886-87 aad 


1891-92, according to the management of the Colleges :— 
V—_— eee 


COMPARATIVE SUCCESS OF GOVERNMENT AND OTHER COLLEGES IN UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS IN ARTS, 1886-87 AND 1891-02. 
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Madras 6B}. | 105} .. 1 
Bombay : 5] 85 1 AT | oe +2 
Bengal, — ... 24) 123 8) 67 4 
N.-W. P, and Oudh 6 41 3 86 

Punjab on 2] 2 16 

Central Provinces 1 3 3 





Burmah, Lower... 4 














Total 38 | 344 10 | 816 4 87 

















The Statistics given in this Chapter may be closed with the following Table, which gives a summary of the 
Summary of expenditure on general statistics of expenditure on high English education from various 
high English Education in sources. The Table has been extracted from the Table @ ven, in paragraph 15, 
1887 and 1892. at page 23, of Mr. Nash’s Report: — i 
_ — 
EXPENDITURE ON HIGH ENGLISH EDUCATION, 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 
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1886-87. | : 1891-92. 
Sources or Exprnpirure. * : 
Colleges. | Universities, Total. Colleges. | Universities. Total. 
-_= ae — 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. > Rs. 
Provincial Revennes ...j 18,43,190 44,860 13,88,050 15,37,677 32,662 15,70,339 
Local Funds aa 6,759 ee y 6,759 10,834 1,512 12,346 
Municipal Funds we | ° 14,519 4,618 19,137 28,263 se 28,263 
Fees ous wet 4,73,268 3,19,965 7,93,233 7,96,572 3,98,959 11,95,531 
Other Sources ee 4,10,807 — 468 410,339 - 4,99,487 40,009 5,g9,496 
Total ee | 22,48,543 3,68,975 26,17,518 28,72,833 4,73,142 9 33,45,975 
s * * - 
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The most satisfactory feature in this Table is the rise of Fees in Colleges, from Rs. 4,73,268 in 1886-87, to 
Rs. 7,96,572 in 1891-92, showing a large increase, amounting to Rs. 3,23,304, 
or 68 per cent., in the expenditure from fees in Colleges ; whilst the rate of 
increase during the same period of the number of scholars has been much 
less. This goes to show that the people are gradually learning to appreciate the value of high English education, 
and to rely more upon their own recourses, and less on the State and the generosity of others. 


Rise of Fees in Colleges 
satisfactory. 


In connection with the question, how far high English Education is gradually becoming self-supporting, it is 


interesting to consider the latest information in regard to the financial posi- 
Financial position of the 


Indian Universities, tion of the Indian Universities, and with this object the porarang. passage is 


quoted here from the latest Official Report :— 

“The University of Madras is a Self-supporting Institution. In the year 1891-92 the income amounted to 
Rs. 1,92,722, including Rs, 1,78,534 from Examination Fees, and the expen- 
diture was Rs. 1,64,846 ; out of the general funds of the University, a sum of 
Rs. 1,85,000 has been invested as a Reserve Fund. The Fees for the Matricu- 
lation, First Arts, and B.A. Examinations, are 20 per cent. higher than in the other Indian Universities. The total 
amount of private benefactions, for the endowment of scholarships and prizes, is much smaller than in Bombay 
and Calcutta, amounting to only Rs. 64,300. 

“The Bombay University is partly dependent upon Government, and receives an annual grant of Rs. 15,000. 
The total expenditure in 1891-92 was Rs. 1,17,572, and the income from Fees 
Rs. 85,217, The question of raising the Examination Fees, in order to render 
the University self-supporting, is now before the Senate. The University 
is very richly endowed with scholarships, prizes, &c., the total amount of the investments for this purpose being 
about 5; lakhs. A nearly equal amount has also been given by private individuals towards the cost of the 
University building and library; one gentleman, Mr. Premchand Roychand, contributing 4 lakhs of rupees for this 
purpose, 

“The University of Calcutta receives no aid from Government; the income in 1891-92 amounted to 

Calcutta University inde- Rs. 1,79,302, and the Examination Fees alone, to Rs. 1,54, 795; the annual 
pendent of Government Grant- accounts show an expenditure of Rs. 1,05, 710, , during the “year, but the 
in-aid. expenditure for the year was nearly Rs. 1,50, 000..’ Tha annual accounts are 

very misleading, as the fees for the Arts Examinations are received in December amd January, while only a portion 
of the cost of the examinations, and this a variable one, is paid before the end of the official year. In order to 
render the accounts a better test of the financial position of the University, it has recently been decided to count 
the financial year from the lst July. On the 31st March, 1892, the Reserve Fund amounted to Rs. 1,25,000. On 
the same date, the total amount of the endowments for scholarships, é&c., was rather more than 6; lakhs, including 
3 lakhs for the Tagore Law Professorship, and Rs. 2,38,000 for the Premchand Roychand Studentships, established 
by the gentlemen whose donation to the Bombay University has just been mentioned. 

“The total expenditure of the Punjab University, exclusive of the cost of the Oriental College and the other 
teaching institutions connected with the University, was Rs. 65,875; this 
amount included Rs. 17,662 from Provincial Revenues, Rs. 1,512 from Local 
Funds, and Rs. 37,735 from fees. The endowments include Rs. 1,89,600 for the 
general purposes of the University and Rs. 2,23,900 in special Trusts. 

“For the Allahabad University the Director’s Report shows an expenditure of Rs. 30,132, all of which 

Finances of the Allahabad was met from fees. As yet, the endowments are small, amounting to less 
University. than Rs. 15,000.” * 

Mr. Nash’s Quinquennial Review of Education in India, from the official year 1887-88 to 1891-92, was 


Resolution of the Govern- considered by the Government of India, in a Resolution, No. 2—Education 
ment of India, dated 7th Sep- 224235, 


tember, 1894, reviewing Mr. dated the 7th September, 1894, and the following extracts may be quoted from 
Nash’s Quingtennial Report it, as it deals with the subject of High English Education in India, and gives - 
on Education, 1887-92. the latest information as to the views of the Government on the subject. 
“The highest division of the Indian System of Public Instruction comprises those students who are reading, 
“University Collegiate Educa. i 4 College affiliated to the University, one or other of the courses prescribed 
tion, and its progress,—1882 to by the University for its higher examinations. The following figures 
1998. indicate the progress of Collegiate Education :— 


Madras University self-sup- 
porting. 


Bombay University is partly 
dependent on Government. 


Expenditure on the Punjab 
University. 





© Progress of Education in India, 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A, M. Nash, Esquire, M.A., pp. 57-58. 
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“The figures given for 1881-82 and 1886-87, are those shown in the Resolution of the Government of India, of 
Statistica of Collegiate Edu- June, 1888; the nambor of Law Colleges in 1986-87 ix given in the prosent 
cation in 1898, as compared Report as 17. There were in 1892-93 two colleges also for students of pro- 
with previous years. fessional teaching, containing 57 students. In 1886-87, the only institation of 
this nature was in the Madras Presidency, and was attended by 7 students. An Agriculture College, containing 45 
students, completes the list of Colleges in general, Table III of Mr. Nash’s Report. English Arts Colleges under 
public management have decroaxed from 32 to 30. Aided Colleges of this description have risen in number from 
97 to 46, and Unaided ones from 17 to 27. Colleges of these latter descriptions are, generally speaking, taking 
the place of Government Institutions. Fifty-eight of the Colleges were affiliated up to tho B, A. Standard in 
1891-92, against 45 in 1886-87. It is the policy of the Government to maintain at the head-quarters of each Local 
Government, @ College, teaching up to the highest standard ; and, consequently the most important Govornment 
Colleges are those at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Allahabad. It is satisfactory to observe that, under the heads 
of expenditure ou English Arts Colleges, the largest increase is in that met from fees (Rs. 3,68,974, to Re. 6,31,493). 
The average numerical strength of the Colleges has increased, and the cost of educating a student has fallen from 
Rs. 211 to Rs. 166 per annum, The cost to Govornment of educating a student in the Rangoon College, where 
there are but a small number of pupils, is extraordinarily high (Its. 895 per annum). In Aided (English Arts) 
Colleges, the average cost to Government por pupil, annually, is Rs. 42. The number of M.A. Degrees taken 
annually has remained almost stationary during tho five years (81, in 1886-87, and 79, in 1891-92); that of B.A. 
Dogrees rose from 710 to 898; while at examinations, intermediato between these examinations and the Matricula- 
tion, 2,690 studenta passed in 1891-92, against 2,105 in 1886-87. The figures do not, onthe whole, show a rapid 
increase in the number of persons passing the University Rxaminations. Of the Masters of Arts who took their 
dogrees during the quinquennium, 70 per cent. belonged to Lower Hengal. Mr. Nash comments on the low per- 
centage of succoss among candidates at the B.A. Examination in Bengal, which ho is disposed to attribute, in 
part, to the lowering of the Entrance Standard. The scientific course for the B.A. Degroe hna been chosen by a 
fair proportion of the successful candidates during the five years. In Madras nearly one-half, in Bombay one-third, 
at tho Calcutta University 22 per cent., and about the samo proportion at the Punjab University, selected this 
course. At Allahabad the propotion was smaller. Parsnant to recommendations of the Education Commission, 
a College. affiliated to the Bombay University, up to the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations, has been established, under 
tho name of “The Daya Ram Jethmal Sind College,” at Karachi, by means of subscriptions, supplemented by a 
Grant from Government. In 1892, there were 66 students on the rolls of this Institution. Indian graduates now 
form the majority of the Professors at most Collegos, and at some, they compose the wholo teaching staff, with the 
exception of the Principal. Colleges of inferior standing have in many cases been transferred to private manage- 
ment, as was recommended by the Education Commission; and, where superfluous, they havo been closed. In 
* 1888, the Oriental College, at Lahore, was re-formed, the abuses of the system of stipends to pupils being remodied, 
and the method of teaching Oriental languages being changed. The number of students, however, has greatly 
diminished. At the Benares Sanskrit College, which has been rendered a separate institution from the Arte College, 
the number of students has somewhat fallen, but the number of candidates appearing for tho examinations bas 
largely increasod. No fees ore paid by the students at this Institution. 
“An Act of the Legislature was passed in 1887 for the ostablishment of a University at Allahabad, and ¢he 


University was inaugurated in November of that year. Two thousand nine hundred and nine candidates have 
ry 
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since passed the Entrance Examination of the University, and a number of Colleges have been affiliated! 
Establishment of the Alla- All the Indian Universities grant the degrees of Bachelor, and Master of Arte : 
habad University in 1887. the Bombay University grants the degree of Bachelor of Science: in the Panjab 
Degrees granted by Indian University the degrees of Bachelor, Master, and Doctor of Oriental Learning are 
Universities, and their condi- also bestowed In the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras a system 
tion. has been introduced, under which the privilege of electing, subject to the 
approval of the Chancellor, a proportion of the Fellows has been conferred on the Masters of Arts and holders of : 
equivalent degrees. Generally speaking, the proportion of graduates who take the degree of M.A. is very small. 
By far the largest number of such degrees are taken at the Calcutta University, where, in the five years under 
review, the number reached 299. The Punjab University is a teaching as well as an examining body. The greater 
part of the expenditure in the Universities is met from fees, together with income from endowments ; only the 
Bombay and Punjab Universities receiving aid from public funds.” * 
There are also some other important matters of general application to educational topics, in the Resolution of 
Somo important educational the Government of India (Home Department), dated the 7th September, 1894, 
topics in the Government of Which may, with advantage, be quoted here, as expressive of the present 
India’s Resolution, dated 7th policy of Government on those subjects. The necessary abstracts are the 
September, 1894. following :~-* 
“In reviewing the recommendations of the Education Commission, the Government of India laid down the 
Policy of withdrawal, as proposition that, in proportion as the Department withdraws from pushing its, 
affecting the Educational Ser- own institutions, its machinery for inspection would require strengthening, 
vice. as a Grant-in-aid System postulates a thorough inspection of all institutions 
brought under it. In Bengal the number of State-aided Schools, and the staff employed on inspection duties are 
far stronger than in any other Province. Besides the Inspectors and Assistant and Deputy Inspectors, there are 
upwards of 900 Inspecting School-masters, pandits and gurus. The numbers of the Inspecting Staff do not, in general, 
show an increase, but most Local Governments and Administrations have revised the inspection circles, and satis-. 
fied themselves of the adequacy of the staff. Female Inspectors have also been appointed in several Provinces. 
. The reports do not appear to the Governor-Ceneral in Council to be sufficiently precise in showing whether the 
work of inspection is thoronghly carried out, and His Excellency in Council trusts that this important subject 
may be commented on more fully in future. The question of the re-organization of the Education Department 
has recently been under the consideration of the Government of India, in cbnnection with the Report of the Public 
Service Commission. The views of the Secretary of State were communicated to the Government of India in 
His Lordship’s Despatch, No. 9 (Public), dated 28th January, 1892. In this Despatch, Viscount Cross held that, 
though it was ultimately desirable, the proposed abolition of the graded snperior service could not be carried out, 
forthwith, and approved the principle of a five year’s probationary term for officers appointed from England. Ag 
regards Professors, the suggestion was commended to the Government of India, that all Professors might be allow. 
ed to rise in ten year’s service, to a salary of Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Of Inspectors, one-half (it was said) might be 
reeruited in India. These proposals as to the superior service were referred to Local Governments and Administra- 
tions. Several of the Governments consulted, in replying, sent up schemes for the re-organization of the whole 
Education Department in their respective Provinces: and it has been necessary to call for further reports and 
opinions prior to the preparation of a matured scheme for submission to the Home Government. These are now 
under the consideration of the Government of India. It is contemplated that the Educational Service shall, in 
future, be divided into, (1) the European Educational Service, for which recruitment will be made in England ; (2) 
the Provincial Educational Service ; and (3) the Subordinate Educational Service. 
“The views which the Government of India provisionally endorsed, in the matter of discipline and Moral 
Moral Training in Colleges Training in Schools and Colleges, were summarized in paragraph 26 of the 
and Schools. Home Department Resolution, No. 199, dated 18th J une, 1888. The Govern- 
ment of India then added that, while they would gladly see an increase in the number of Aided Colleges and 
Schools in which religious instruction was given, they at the same time, did not admit that it had been shown to be 
impossible to impart moral instruction in State Colleges, althongh the tenets of any particular religious belief * 
could not be tanght in them. Attention was again invited to the proposal of the Education Commission that a 
Moral Text-book should be prepared for general use, based upon the fundamental principles of Natural Religion. 


Figg dated 17th August, 
18g9. The action that has been taken in ensuing years is noticed in Chapter XIV of Mr. Nash’s Review. The 


Orders were issued on these subjects by a Resolution from the Home Department, No. 


* Supplement to the Gazette of India, 8th September, 1804; pp. 1269, 1270. . . 
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Resolution had noticed, with approval, the promotion of physical education in the various Provinces, and advised 
that a system of marks and prizes for proficiency in gymnastics and athletic sports should be everywhere introdnc- 
ed. The suitable forms of punishment were enumerated, and it was said that the Provincial Authorities should 
prescribe rules for the guidance of masters in employing them. The use of good-conduct registers was recom- 
mended, and the extension of the system of boarding-houses attached to the higher schools and colleges was 
approved. The Government of India observed that time would show whether the monitorial system —notwithstand- 
_ing the fact that Indian schools are mostly day-schools—was suited for Indian boys, but expressed the belief that 
probably the adoption of such rules as were in force at the Elphinstone High School on this subject, would be 
productive of advantage. In the matter of inter-school rules—designed to prevent 2 boy from obtaining advance- 
ment in class, or avoiding the consequences of misconduct by changing his school—the rules in force in Bengal, and 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, were recommended for general adoption in other Provinces: it was added 
that the Universities should be invited to co-operate in securing their adoption in Unaided Institutions. With 
reference to the proposed preparation of a Moral Text-book, the Governor-General in Council expressed the con- 
clusion that it would not be advantageous to prescribe for use in schools a treatise, or didactic discourse, on the 
subject, but that books of extracts selected from standard authors, and bearing on individual conduct, should be 
prepared, such as Mr. Tawney, the Principal of the Presidency College at Calcutta, had already been desired to 
prepare, by the Syndicate of the Calcutta. University. Local Governments were requested to take measures for 
the purpose described, either by the appointment of Committees or the employment of individuals, to revise the 
existing readers, or to compile new ones. 
“Tha Government of India are pleased to observe that the question of physical education has received atten- 
tion throughout India. In Madras, in all schools and colleges under public 
management, gymnastic apparatus is provided. Gymnastic and drill instruc- 
tors are entertained, trained for the most part by the Madras Physical Train- 
ing and Field Games Association, where examinations are held and certificates granted. In Bombay, simple 
gymnastic apparatus is said to be possessed even by many Primary Schools. Apparatus and instructors have been 
provided for most of the Zilla Schools in Bengal, but it appears from the Review that nothing has been done yet 
in Middle and Primary Schools. In the Punjab distinct physical courses are prescribed for Primary, Middle, and . 
High Schools: physical training has been made compulsory in schools under public management, and provision has 
been made for the supply of competent teachers ; these rules are in course of being carried out. In the Central 
Provinces all the Secondary Schools and most of the Primary Schools have been provided with gymnasia. In 
Assam (as appears from the Provincial Report for 1892-93) the masters in the High Schools at Shillong, Cachar, 
and Dibrugarh are instructed in physical exercise, and the pupils are regularly practised therein: the adoption 
of similar arrangements in the other Government High Schools is under consideration. Rules have been laid down 
regarding punishments in schools under public management, in the Codes of Madras, the Punjab, and Burma. 
Fines are not mentioned in these Codes, In the Central Provinces corporal punishment for boys under 15 years of 
age has been regulated. The offences punishable with corporal punishment in schools are dealt with by fines in Col- 
leges. In Assam instructions have been issued in a Circular to all headmasters of schools. The Review does not 
show whether any other Governments have ‘issued instructions on the subject of punishments in the manner 
requested. The competition of rival High Schools and Colleges in Bengal is described as a fruitful source of mis- 
conduct, and as offering impunity for it. Conduct Registers have been generally introduced, though their use is 
only pavtial in the Punjab and in Berar, while the Bombay and Burma Reports do not show what has been done. 
Financial difficulties have restricted the extension of boarding-houses. They are, it would seem from the Review, 
not attached to Government Schools for Natives in Madras. In Bombay there are no hostels attached to Govern- 
ment High Schools, They are attached to nearly all Government Colleges and Zilla Schools in Bengal. In the 
North-Western Provinces nearly all Zilla Schools have boarding-houses. About 12 per. cent. of the students reside 
in them, and they are described as very successful. In the Punjab, it is a standing regulation that, as far as pos- 
sible, a boarding-house should be attached to every Secondary School : the cost, it is stated, falls almost exclusively 
on Municipalities. In Burma the system has been partially introduced. Mr. Nash has suggested that columns 

~ should be added in general Tables III and IV, to show the attendance and expenditure in boarding-establishments 
and this suggestion will be referred to Local Governments. The information available as to the introduction of the 
Monitorial System and its results is very imperfect. Apparently, in the Punjab and the Central Provinces it has 
been tried with success in boarding-houses. The Inter-school Rules have been revised in most Provinces. In 
Madras they are in force in all colleges and schools recognized by the University. In Bombay, a Leaving Certificate 
is substituted, but admission to another school is not restricted by definite rales. The rules in Lower Bengal fire 
stated to have been made, by the University’s action, practically compulsory in Unaided Schools, though they have 
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not’ yet been formally accepted by the University. In the North-Western Provinces inter-college rules have been 
accepted by the University, and similar rules have been made for Anglo-Vernacular Schools. The Punjab Rules 
debar from re-admission for six months only. The Bengal Rules have been adopted for most grades of schools in’ 
Assam. The rules are said to have proved very salutary in Bengal, though some supervision of the masters, in 

the matter of the refusal of transfer certificates, is now required. In Bengal certain readers or books of selections 

have been chosen by the Central Text-Book Committee, as being of the ethical tendency desired by the Government 

of India. These are specially recommended to the notice of managers in the approved list of books ; but text- 

books are not prescribed by the Department for any class of schools. English readers have been revised in the’ 
North-Western Provinces ; but information is not given as to Vernacular readers. The English and Vernacular 

books haye been adopted in Assam, from the North-Western Provinces and Bengal, respectively. In the Punjab 

a special moral text-book is used in Anglo- Vernacular High Schools ; and in all schools the class readers are framed 

so as to convey moral instruction. In Burma a new set of Burmese readers is being prepared. In Berar the text- 

books in usc in Primary and Middle-Schools are stated to have been, since some years past, prepared or selected 

with the view of conveying moral lessons. In colleges in India, insubordination and grave breaches of college 

discipline are rare; but instances occur of personation at examinations, the use of forged certificates, and similar 
offences. The suggestions of the Government of India on the subject of college discipline have been generally 
accepted by Local Governments. 

“The fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of the Review deal with recommendations of the Education Commis- 
sion relating. to Educational Conferences, and the preparation of text-books. 
The recommendations on the first subject, pointed to assemblages of Educa- 
tional Officers, together with managers of Aided and Unaided Schools, and to local meetings of schoolmasters 
under the superintendence of Deputy Inspectors. In Madras, Conferences have been held on three occasions, a 
moiety (7d. ¢, generally about six) of those attending being representatives of institutions under private manage- 
ment, and such important matters as the alternative final examination for High Schools and the tests for admission to 
the public service have been discussed by them. In the Punjab the Senate of the University advises the Govern- 
ment on all grades of education. A Departmental and a General Conference are held annually at Lahore, and the 
latter has discussed nearly all the important matters in which action has been taken of late years. In Lower 
Burma the Educational Syndicate is a permanent consultative board. A conference in 1889, which revised the 
grant-in-aid rules, was composed to the extent of three-fourths of representatives of schools under private manage- 
ment. In Bombay and Assam no conferences appear to have been held of tate years; and only local assemblages 
have been held in Bengal. There is little information available as to other Provinces ; but conferences have been 
held in the North-Western Provinces, and apparently Annual District. Assemblies are held in thg Central Provin- 
ces. In Berar an Annual Conference and circle gatherings take place. 

“ After obtaining reports from Local Governments on the subject of the school-books in use, the Government 

: . of India, in the year 1877, convened a small General Committee, comprising 
Pir iiarynbvans fae eonoor representatives of the different Provinces, to formulate recommendations for 
action. The Committee deprecated the attempt to issue an Imperial Series of 
text-books, but advised that a Standing Committee should be constituted in each Province to report yearly, and 
approve all books to be used in Government or Aided Institutions, and that a corresponding English Text- Book 
Committee should also be appointed. In a Resolution, dated 10th January 1881, the Government of India accept- 
ed the view that an Imperial Series of text-books should not be prepared, and decided that Local Governments 
should supervise the preparation of text-books, assisted, if necessary, by Standing Committtees containing a fair 
number of independent members, and should communicate with the Standing Committees of other Provinces. 
The subject was to be noticed in a separate section of the annual Provincial Educational Reports. The Govern- 
ment of India declined to restrict Aided Schools to the use of the Government school-books, The Education 
Commission, in 1883, recommended that the Provincial Text-book Committees should continue their operations, 
and that the function of Government depdts should be confined to the supply and distribution of Vernacular text- 
books. Passing to the period now under review, it appears that in Madras there was no permanent Text-book 
Committee until 1892. The Committee then appointed consists mostly of specialists in the various lines, and 8 * 
out of 26 members are non-officials. In 1889, the Madras Government withdrew from the publication of school- 
books, and private presses are now allowed to produce works of which Government has the copyright, after 
approval of the proofs. In Bombay, Buglish text-books are not apparently submitted to a Committee, but several 
Committees exist, dealing with Vernacular Text-books. In Bengal, the duty of selecting suitable books has, since 
1878, been performed by the Central Text-book Committee, the members of which are divided into six Sub-Com- 
mittees, according to the subject-matter of the text-books submitted to them. 


10 


Educational Conferences. 
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“The Director annually revises the list of books according te the Committee’s recommendations. The Com- 
mittee, which is’ composed of the best scholars available, undertook in 1891-92, at the request of the Director, to 
prepare lists of authorized .text-books for High and Primary Schools also. There are branch Committees for 
Behar and Orissa. The Calcutta School Book Society; which has numerous Agencies, is the chief medium for 
the distribution of school-books. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, there are four Committees for 
selecting Zila School Text-books, and four for selecting books for Vernacular Schools in different quarters of 
the Provinces. The lista are subject to the Director’s revision. The request of the Government of India that 
a separate section of the Annual Report should deal with text-books, is no longer complied with in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, and this omission should be rectified in future. The Punjab Text-book Committee, 
whieh was established in 1877, undertakes the preparation as well as the examination of books: there are eight 
Sub-Committees. Text-book Committees have been appointed also in the Central Provinces and in Burma. In 
Burma there is an officer, called the Editor of Vernacular School Text-books, who examines Vernacular works, in 
the first instance, and also makes translations and selections. 

“The more prominent results brought out from the history of education in India during the five years covered 

Prominew ‘saweatignal vec by Mr. Nash’s Report may be briefly enumerated, The number of institutions 
sults during 1887 to 1893. public and private, coming within the purview of the Education Department 
has risen from 127,116 to 141,793, or by 11-5 per cent., and the number of pupils 
from 3,343,544 to 3,856,821, or by 15:3 per cent. The increase in pupils is to the extent of 63,340 accounted for 
by the inclusion, for the first time, of returns from Upper Burma. Though the advance has occurred in a slightly 
higher ratio in Colleges and Secondary Schools than in Primary Schools, the difference has not been sufficiently 
marked to cause any substantial change in the proportions of students in these three stages of education. A satis- 
factory indication of the change of attitude of the Mahomedan Community towards the educational system adopted 
by the Government, is to be found in the increase in the number of Mahomedan students by nearly 18 per 
cent. The number of Hindus attending School or College has also increased by 12°8 per cent. Female education 
has made a substantial advance, the number of girls at school at the end of 1891-92 having been 27°3 per cent., 
in excess of the number at the end of 1886-87. Something has been done to cultivate a taste for technical educa- 
tion, by the general introduction of drawing into the School Course. In many Provinces even this is still in the 
experimental stage, and the further development of technical education has not yet been generally systematized. 
A defect in the educational system which demands serious attention is the inadequacy of the course of training 
given in many of the Training Schools for teachers. 

“ As Government recedes from directly managing its own schools, and confines itself more and more to aiding 
schools not maintained by the Educational Department, the duty of securing 
an efficient inspection of schools receiving grants-in-aid becomes greater. This 
question merits the close and continued attention of Local Governments and 
Administrations. One of the most satisfactory features in connection with the progress of education during the 


Efficiont inspection of aided 
institutions necessary. 


five years under review is to be found in the increase of expenditure by over 20 per cent., and in the change in the 
sources from which that expenditure has been met. The expenditure from Municipal and Local funds has ma- 
terially increased, while the share of the total expenditure borne by public funds (in which are included Local 
and Municipal, as well as State revenues) has slightly declined. It is most encouraging to find that the payments 
of the public have, during five years, increased from 117} to 149 lakhs, and particularly, that the receipts from fees 
have increased by over 35 per cent.” * 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ENGLISH PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN COLLEGES, IN 1881-82 TO 
1885-86, AND IN 1886-87 TO 1891-92. 


The subject of professional and technical education was not included within the scope of the enquiry made 
by the Indian Education Commission of 1882; but the various Indian Uni- 
versities recognize in their curriculum of studies the subjects of Law, Medi- 
cine, and Engineering, and Sir Alfred Croft, in his Review of Education in India 
in 1886, has collected valuable statistical and other information, which may be borrowed here. « 


Professional subjects in the 
Indian Universities. 


* Supplement to the Gasette of India ; 8th September 1894; pp. 1278-1282, 
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Law Departments are in all cases attached to Arts Colleges, aince the Universities require that candidates for 
Law Departments in Col- the degrees of Bachelor of Law should have taken the B.A. Degree, or passed 
leges. some other examination in Arts, which the University concerned may consider 
sufficient as the preliminary to the study of law. In Madras, a course of two years, and in Bombay a course 
of three years is required, subsequent to graduation. In the Calcutta University, the course is for three years, 
of which two must be subsequent to the degree, and the two courses are sometimes read, in part at any rate, 
simultaneously. Similar courses, with minor modifications required by local circumstances, are prescribed by thd 
Panjab University and the Allahabad University—the former requiring that the candidate for the degree of ° 
Bachelor of Laws should either have passed an intermediate law examination, or should have graduated in Arts, 


and the latter prescribing that “any Undergraduate of the University may be admitted to the Examination, pro- 


vided he has prosecuted a regular course of study in a school of Law affiliated to the University, for not less than 
two academical years, after having fully passed the Intermediate Examination in Arts.” The subjects of legal 
studies, with some local modifications, are similar in all the Universities. : 

The institutions which exist in India for the training of ‘students for the License in Medicine and Surgery, or 
for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine, as well as for the higher degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, are the Medical Colleges of Madras and Caleutta, the 
Grant Medical College of Bombay, and the Lahore Medical School. “The qualification for the License in Medicine 
and Surgery differs from that required for the Bachelor of Medicine Degree, both in the preliminary educational 
test and in the final standard of examination. In Madras, the initial qualification for the license is the University 
Entrance Examination; and the course extends over four years, divided into’ two parts, by the first and second 
Licentiate Examination. For the degree, candidates must have passed the First Arts Examination, and have subse- 
quently studied medicine for five years; during the course, of which they have to pass one preliminary scientific 
and two professional examinations. To those students who have graduated in Arts, taking physical science, before 
entering on their medical course, the preliminary scientific examination and one year of study are remitted. In 
Bombay the only examination below that for the Doctor’s degree is that for the license. A candidate must have 
passed the Matriculation Examination and have studied medicine for four years, during which he has to undergo 
three examinations. In Calcutta, candidates, whether for the degree or for the license, must have passed the First 
Arts Examination ; and in either case the course, extends over five years. The only difference is the requirement 
of comparative anatomy and physiology for the degree ; @ similar distinction being made in Madras. The Lahore 
Medical School exists for the benefit of students from the North-Western Provinces, as well of those from the 
Punjab, and both alike are eligible for the Government. Scholarships tenable in the institution.” * 

There are four Engineering Colleges in India maintained by Government: at Madras, Poona in the Bombay 
Presidency, Seebpore in Bengal, and Roorkee in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. 

“The requirements of the Madras University for the degree of Bachelor of ‘Civil Engineering, are that a 

: . candidate shall have passd the First Examination in Arts, and shall have subse- 

ie = Engineering quently read for two years in an Engineering College. All candidates for the 
degree are examined in mathematics, natural philosophy, mensuration, and 

the framing of estimates ; those for the Civil branch are also examined in surveying and levelling, constructive 
engineering, and architectural and topographical drawing ; those for the Mechanical branch, in mechanical engineer- 


Medical Colleges. 


Engineering Colleges. 


.ing and machine drawing.” + The Madras College of Engineering has been recently .re-organized, and is the 


recognized institution for imparting instruction in that subject in that Presidency. 
“In Bombay, the University requires of candidates for the License in Civil Engineering, (1) the matricula- 
tion certificate, (2) a course of three years’ study, which may be reduced in 
Engineering College at the case of candidates, with higher initial qualifications to two years, or to one 
oe and a-half. The examination comprises, (1) mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy, (2) experimental and natural science; (3) civil engineering, (4) one out of the following list :— (a) analytical 
geometry, and the differential and integral calculus, (6) optics and astronomy, (c) mining and metallurgy, (d) 
architecture, (e) mechanical engineering, (f) chemical analysis, (g) botany, and meteorology. Candidates must also 
pass a practical test in experimental science and mechanica engineering. Instruction in the University Course, 
and practical, is given in the Poona College of Science with its attached workshops.” ¢ 
“For/he License'in Engineering of the Calcutta University, a candidate must have passed the Entrance 
: Examination, and’ have subsequently studied for four years in an affiliated 
Geewaccina St institution. If he has passed the First Arts Examination, he will be entitled 
to the degree of B. E. The course comprises the following subjects: mathe- 
7k 26 eFe: one. 
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matics, engineering, construction, geodesy, drawing, and either natural science or machinery, according as the 
candidate selects the Civil or the Mechanical branch of the course. The course in mathematics is exceptionally 
high, and includes, besides other subjects, analytical geometry, the differential and integral calenlus, and hydro- 
statics. Proposals are under consideration for reducing’ the extent of this compulsory course. The Government 
Civil Engineering College at Seebpore, near Calcutta, is the institution in which candidates are Prepared for the 
University Degrees during a course of five years. ”* 
“The Thomason Civil Engineering College at Roorkee is maintained by the Public Works Department of 
‘Tkomason Civil Engineoring Government for the requirements of the public BEIVIC9 ; and it has no con- 
College at Roorkee. nexion with any University. It is, however, noticed in this place, since it 
‘ 7 discharges the same functions as those that are so connected. The College 
contains three departments. Candidates for the Engineering Class have to pass an Examination in English and 
Hindustani (and also ina third language, if their Vernacular is English); in elementary science, in drawing, and 
in mathematics to a somewhat high standard. The course of study extends over two years, at the end of which 
time an examination is held in mathematics, applied mechanics, experimental science, civil engineering, drawing, 
and surveying. Students of this class are educated for the engineer branch of the Public Works Department, in 
which four or five appointments, in alternate years, are guaranteed to the best of those who pass. (For comparison, 
it may here be repeated, that the number of guaranteed appointments for the students of the Poona College is two 
a year; of the Seebpore College, two and one in alternate years; of the Madras College, one a year). The upper 
subordinate class at Roorkee is intended to provide men for overseerships, and the lower subordinate for sub-over- 
seerships, in the Public Works Department. The course for the former extends over three years, of which the 
last is devoted to practical training on works in progress. The course for lower subordinates is limited to a year 
and a-half. The final examination for upper and for lower subordinates, includes mathematics, engineering, 
drawing, and surveying, to different standards for the two classes.” + 
The following Tabular Statement} gives the comparative statistics of Professional Colleges during the year 
Professional Colleges, 1881- 1881-82 to 1884-85, 
82 to 1884-85. 





.“ BROFESSIONAL COLLEGES, 1881-82 TO 1884-85. 































<P : 1881-82. 1884.85, 
Law. Mepicinz, | ENGINEERING. Law. Mepicine. | Enainzxrine, 
PRovINce. gi a g a a a 
& 2 & a g a 3 a & a & a 
6 2 Bet 2 Ss B= S ~ 3 +. eel eI 
PIereliei/2/8/2/8)e/3/8 | = 
3 zg 3 as) S a S z Bed et 3 Ss 
re] /2/]/e /2/8 |2 le i221 2 
= wD wa wm s i) a nD cl RM i] wR 
Madras Government sas 1 112 1 76 1 9 1 127 1 116 1 19 
Bombay ditto on 1 136 1 283 180 1 370 1 184 
Bengal ditto aie vi 270 125 1 132 1 149 
Ditto, Unaided oes I 190 524 
N.-W. P., Government .., oe ae ose 
Ditto, Aided ove 2 31 94 
Ditto, Unaided re eae eee 7 
Punjab, Government oof cone ae ove 
(Government ... 9 518 432 
Total ..,4 Aided ww { 2 31 94, 
\ Unaided oss 1 190 541 
Granp Totar seas) AZ 739 1,067 





























* Sir Alfred Croft’s Review of Education in India in 1896; p. 258. . + Ib. p. 254. 


COST OF PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES, 1881-85. u4t 


The total cost’ of professional ‘education connected with the University in 1881-82, as compared with 


Cost of Professional Colleges 1884-85, is shown in the following eas + 
in 1884-1885. ce 





COST OF PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES. . - 


1881-82. 1884-85. 




























Heap or Caarge. Paving Oth Raters a 

‘rovincia. er ‘rovincial ~ Other : 

Revenues. Fees. sources. Total. Revenues. Fees. sources, Total. 

Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs. Re. Rs. Rs. 
Law ite ae 527 39,496 7,433 47,456 406 32,186 4,886 36,666 
Medicine we | 1,278,157 85,607 aos 2,13,764 | 2,138,889 53,366 2,411 | 2,69,666 
Engineering .. | 1,038,886 |: 9,921 bee 2,70,560 13,256 5,749 | 2,89,565 
Total =. | 2,82,570 85,024 7,433 | 3,75,027 98,808 13,046 | 5,95,897 




















It will be observed in this table that the Law classes practically pay for themselves, whilst considerable 
expense is incurred by Government on education in Medicine and Engineering. 
aw clases $n oa pelaU Pe“ iha comatia cf: thar Untyarntig “eximinstons: Gi thies wasisad Beuaslicas t 
porting. Results of the Uni- e results o! e ty rsity hese natio: ; nm es various ranches in 
versity Examinations in pro- 1881-82 and 1884-85 is shown in the following table + which includes only 
fessional subjects, in 1881- those who passed the final examination in each case, whether for the 
1885. License or the Degree :— 


re 


RESULTS OF UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS (PROFESSIONAL), 1881-82 AND 1884-85. 































Law. MEDICINE. ENGINEERING. 
ProviXce. 

1881-82. 1884-85. 1881-82. 1884.85. 1881.82, 1884-85. 
Madras... wee awe 12 25 4 10 7 
Bombay ... oo eee 5 13 14 24 16 7 
Bengal... ie 1 67 77 20 14 6 % 
N.-W. Provinces... a 2 ase . 3 
Punjab... re ay 

Total aes 86 5 38 23 7 











* Sir Alfred Croft’s Review of Education in India, 1886; p. 42. t Ib. p. 43. 
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The subjoined Table* shows the number of Colleges, or departments of Colleges, in Law, Medicine, and Engi- 


Professional Colleges, 1885- neering, and the number of students reading in them on the 31st March 1886 :-— 
86. ‘ . 


PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES, 1885-86. 























Law. Mepicrve. ENGINEERING. 
Province. 

° Institutions. } Students. | Institutions.| Students. | Institutions,| Students. 
Madras, Government eo 1 141 1 136 1 18 
Bowbay, do. 2 221 1 296 1 116 
Bengal, do. 6 110 1 152 1 156 
Ditto., Unaided 4 772 
N.-W. P., Government ieee 1 6] 154 

Ditto, Aided ase 1 48 
Ditto, Unaided a 1 18 
Panjab, Government ase ess ee 
(Government ...| 10 533 444 
Total j Aided asi 1 48 
| 
{Unaided sis 5 790 oe 
Grand Total ue 16- 1,371 444, 
Total in 1884-85, ei 13 1,067 507 




















The following Table + shows the cost of professional Collegiate Education in 1885-86 :— 


Cost of Professional Colleges, 
1885-886. 


hp ee 


COST OF PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES, 1885-86. 

















Provession. Silos Other sources. Total. 

Rs. Bs. Rs. Rs. 
Law , A aa oie 1,082 42,415 5,339 48,836 
Medicine wei ate ae 2,11,672 54,678 3,863 2,70,213 
Engineering... fea ie 2,60,032 15,548 189 2,75,769 
Total A 4,72,786 1,12,641 9,391 5,94,818 
Total for 1884.85 ro 4,84,043 98,808 13,046 5,95,897 

















* Sir Alfred Croft’s Review of Education in India in 1886; p. 250. + Ih. p. 255, 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 1885-86. 


The flourishing and alinost self-supporting condition of the Law classes is noticeable in the above Table in 
contrast to the figures relating to the subjects of Medicine and Engineering in both of which the iteome from fees 


falls enormously short of the expenditure. 


The following statement * shows the number of those who graduated in the Universities in the various pro- 
Results of University Profes- fessional branches in 1885-86: or passed the final examination of the Roorkee 


sional Examinations, 1885-86. Engineering College in the North-Western Provinces :— 


rr ever pe 


RESULTS OF UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS (PROFESSIONAL) 1885-86. 
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__ 
PROVINCE. Law. Medicine. Engineering. 
Madras vee aa we 38 26 3 
Bombay ave 17 39 13 
Bengal ite 120 32 3 
North-Western Provinces ... * 4 
Punjab iss on ave 7 
Total 7 175 104 23 
Total for 1884-85 Ess 115 59 VW 











<a ——— — a 


Information in regard to English Professional Education in Colleges during the five years succeeding the year 
1886 is given in Mr. Nash’s Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Educa- 
tion in India, and since such information is the latest available, certain Statis- 
tics may be borrowed from it here as showing the present condition of 


Present condition of English 
Professional Education. 


Professional Education in Indian Colleges. 


The following Tablet shows the number of Law Colleges and Schools i in 1887 and 1892, and the number of 


Law Colleges, 1887 and 1892. students in them :— ; 
NN Se 


ATTENDANCE IN LAW COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

















1886-87. 1891-92, 
Province. } 
Colleges. | Pupils. | Schools. | Pupils. | Colleges. | Pupils. | Schools. Papils. 

Madras ... on on 1 182 tis 1 360 a 
Bombay ... te ose 2 249 ove 4 230 
Bengal ... ‘ian sy 10 1,078 ae 563 ne 
North-Western Provinces oo 3 117 aed 612 
Panjab ... tn aie 1 7] ave 85 ee 
Central Provinces ae 82 
Assam 1 2 39 

Total ce 17 1,697 1 1,932 2 39 





























4% Sir Alfred Croft's Review of Education in India, 1886, p. 254. 
+ Progress of Education in India, 1887-88 to 1891-92, by A. M. Nash, Eaquire, M.A, (1893); p. 220. 
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In this Table the increase in the number of Law Colleges from 17 to 27 in five years is very noticeable, taken 
in conjunction with the fact that the increase in the number of students has 
been in much less proportion. “The Calcutta University has reduced the 
course of study from three years to two, and withdrawn the privilege of 
attending lectures before passing the B.A. Examination, the changes being exactly the opposite of those made by 
the Madras University. A similar change was also made by the High Court in the rules for the Pleadership 
Examination, for which many of the students of the Law Colleges are preparing, and these changes have caused 
“the reduction of the number of students from 1,078 to 563 in spite of an increase of two in the number of Colleges. 

“Tn the North-Western Provinces the number of Law Classes and of students has increased very rapidly since 
the establishment of the local University, but it is doubtful to what extent this is the cause of the increase, for 
the Principal of one of the Government Colleges says: ‘ The very great majority of our Law Students have tio 
intention or desire of appearing at the University Examination or at the High Court Examinations, and it is not 
clear to me with what precise object they pay the fees and attend the law leetures for two years.’ Allahabad is 
the only University in India that confers degrees in Law upon persons who have not graduated in Arts; candi- 
dates are required to attend lectures for two years after passing the Intermediate Examination, but in order to 
prevent the wholesale immigration from other Provinces of candidates who have failed at the B.A. Examination, 
no examination of any other University lower than the B.A. is recognized as qualifying for admission to a Law 
College.” * . : 

Legal studies seem to continue to be almost self-supporting. “The aggregate cost of all the Law Classes 
during the year 1891-92 amounted to Rs. 99,596 of which the students them- 
selves paid Rs. 93,543 in the shape of fees. Local funds contributed only 
Rs. 34, and Municipal funds Rs. 659, while the expenditure from Provincial 
Revenues was more than balanced by the receipts from fees in Government Institutions, the net profit to Govern- 
ment amounting to Rs. 3,303,” + 

As showing the advance of legal studies during the period of five years ending in 1892, the total number of 

Advance of legal studies in persons who obtained the degree of Bachelor of Law, or the License in Law 


Noticeable increase in Law 
Colleges. 


Logal studies almost self- 
supporting. 


1887 to 1892. of the Punjab University, during that period is shown below :—t{ 

Madras... 2S wits ae aes ase vs. 210 
Bombay ... a5 we ad ats ae .. 139 
Bengal... és ws oe se ee ve 855 
‘North-Wostern Provinces tes és a se eee 50 
Punjab... a oo wee a We a 28 
Central Provinces wea ae five ake wis aes 11 

Total .. 1,293 


“In Madras one candidate obtained the degree of Master of Laws; in Bombay there is no degree beyond the 
LL.B., but merely an examination for Honours, which no candidate has attempted ; in the Calcutta University 
the degree of D.U. is given, but none of the candidates were successful ; in the Purijab University the degrees of 
LL.B. and LL.D., were not instituted till 1891-92, and no examinations have been held. The number of 
graduates in Law appears to be increasing in every Province, except perhaps in Bengal; in this Province there 
has been a large decrease during the last two years, but this is mainly due to the fact that during this period the 
date of the examination was changed, and new rules were introduced.” § 

The progress of Medical studies during the five years 1886-87 to 1891-92 appears from the following 


Progress of Medical studies, Table :— 
in 1887 to 1892. 


¥ Progress of Education in India, 1887-88 to 1891-92, by A. M. Nash, Esquire, M.A. (1893); p. 221. 
+ Ib., p. 222. t Ib., p. 228. § Ib., p. 228. 
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MEDICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 


























1886-87. | 1891-92. 
PROVINCE. : CoLaces. | ScHoors. CoLiEcEs. Scuoozs. 
Tustitu- F Institu- r Institu- F Institu- : 
tions. Pupils. tions. | Pupils. tions. Pupils. tions. Pupils. 
Madras 7 wf) 138 4 204 1 157 3 347 
Bombay _ _ ase 1 276 3 123 1 222 4 216 
Bengal Se _ ves 1 172 9 793 1 255 9 1,035 
~ North-Western Provinces and Oudh ... o66 ee 1 125 oe 2 212 
Punjab tes one bss 1 68 1 143 1 144 1 178 
Central Provinces ven ate oes ae one oo oe iia on 
Upper Burma an a wee ove ave aoe eee ea és ase 
Lower Burma a ons ae eee ove ove oe ve eee ove 
Assam on ese see Ses see ae oe eee ase tee aee 
Coorg oe aes ons se o -_ ove a ove wee oe 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts ae aaa ws se a ee ae on te 
Tora F 4 654 18 1,388 4 778 19 1,988 























' The following Table* gives the total expenditure from different sources in each province on institutions for 
Expenditure on Modical Medical Education, comparing the figures for 1886-87 with those for 
Education in 1887 and 1892. 1891-92 :— > 
—  — 
EXPENDITURE IN MEDICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 

















1886-87. 1891-92, 
# 
PROVINCES Provincial Local and Provincial | Loc#! and 
Revcunee Municipal] Fees. | Total. Revones Municipal} Fees. Total. 
evenues. |“ Pinds. evenues. |“ pinds. 
Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Madras vas oe 31,000 35,550 | 18,244) 94,011 | 1,131,254 10,184 | 22,175 |1,49,060 
Bombay nes eee 31,774 ase 22,742 | 56,545 33,886 1,497 | 21,911 | 59,483 
Bengal ay | 2,380,826 ish 27,996 |2,59,439 | 2,69,468 ie 33,006 |3,04,908 
N.-W. P. and Oudh aes 14,822 ase ies 14,822 21,162 S68 i 24,126 
Punjab we a 67,097 oe ice 67,097 64,762 6,552 | 2,512 | 74,084 
Toran Rs, w.|  3,75,519 35,550 | 68,982 |4,91,914 | 5,00,532 18,233 | 79,604 |6,11,656 























* Progress of- Education in India, 1887-88 tc 1891-92. By A, M, Nash, Esquire, M.A, (1893), p. 228. 
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The number of candidates who have obtained University Degrees or Licences in Medicine, during the period 
of five years ending in 1892, is shown in the following Table * :— 


Medical Degrees and Li- 
cences, in 1887 to 1892. 





TOTAL PASSES IN FINAL MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS FROM 1887-88 TO 1891-92. 














M.D. M. B. LM. 8. 
UNIvERSITIES. 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Men Women. 
Madras we 8 1 61 2 
Bombay 2 _ aos 130 3 
Bengal 3 33 2 69 1 
Punjab a 3 a 38 2 
Toran 5 44, 3 298 Fi 8 











“The total number of medical graduates in Bengal is less than the sum of the numbers in the different 


columns, for many candidates appear at both the L. M. S. and M. B. Examinations. 


Taking the figures for 1886-87 


and 1891-92, there is a decrease in the namber of medical graduates in every province, the decrease is most 


marked in Bombay, where there were only 44 in 1891-92, against 60 in 1886-87. 


The degree of M. B. is not con- 


ferred by the Bombay University ; and in the Punjab the first examination for this degree was held 1891.”* 
The following Table has been extracted from the Table given in paragraph 194 at page 275 of Mr. Nash’s 
Statistics of Engineering Report, and gives the usual Statistics of attendance in Engineering Colleges 
and Schools for the years 1886-87 and 1891-92, 


Colleges in 1887 and 1892. 


ENGINEERING COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 1886-87 and 1891-92. 


























1886-87. 1891-92. 
Prove. Petts? |" Rrerce™ | ggromure | Setara 
Tee” | Pop. | T2-] Papite.| "3 | Pope 728] Pi, 
Madras on 1 17 1 164 1 10 1 185 
Bombay we 1 153 1 ll 1 50 1 14 
Bengal 1 146 3 210 1 244 3 417 
N.-W. P. and Oudh 1 158 1 180 
Punjab 
Central Provinces 1 Adi 
Upper Burma 5 116 
Lower Burma 9 231 12 295 
_ Assam I 4 
Coorg 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts i 
Toran 4 oe 14 616 | 4 484 | 24 “1042 
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The figures in this Table show that during the five years concerned, there has not been any marked increase 
in the number of pupils in the Engineering Colleges, whilst the increase in the Schools has been considerable, 
having risen from 616 in 1887 to 1,042 in 1892. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


BACKWARDNESS OF MUHAMMADANS IN ENGLISH EDUCATION—MEASURES ADOPTED BY 
GOVERNMENT TO ENCOURAGE EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS IN 1871-73.—REFORMS 
IN THE CALCUTTA MADRASSA IN 1873—IMPROVED APPLICATION OF THE MOHSIN 
ENDOWMENT AT HOOGHLY TO MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION IN BENGAL.— 


"The attitude of opposition to English education at its very outset taken up by the Muhammadan Communit y 
has already been shown* to have been evinced as early as 1835, when the 
Council of Education at Calcutta first inaugurated the policy of English 
education under the auspices of Lord William Bentinck, who under the advice 
of Lord Macaulay passed the celebrated Educational Resolution of the Government of India, dated the 7th March 
1835, in favour of English education. The Indian Education Commission of 1882, dealt with the question of 
Muhammadan education in a separate section of their Report which begins with the following summary of the 
early efforts in the cause of Muhammadan education :— 
“When in 1782 the Calcutta. Madrassa was founded by Warren Hastings, it was designed ‘ to qualify the 
Persistent apathy of the Mu- Muhammadans of Bengal for the public service ..... Vand to enable them to 
hammadans towards English compete, on more equal terms, with the Hindus for employment under Goy- 
Education — 1792 to 1882. ernment.’ Some fifty years later, after the introduction of English into the 
course of studies, the Council of Education had to confess that ‘the endeavour to impart a high order of English. 
education’ to the Muhammadan Community had completely failed. Forty years later again, ‘the condition of 
the Muhammadan population of India, as regards education, had of late been frequently pressed upon the attention 
of. the Government of India.’ The Muhammadans were not even then competing on equal terms with the Hindus 
for employment under Government, nor had the endeavour to impart to them a high order of education been 
attended by any adequate success. Matters were, no doubt, in a more promising condition than in 1832, and, as 
regards the general spread of education, in a much more promising condition than in 1792. A considerable 
proportion of Muhammadans were learning English, a large proportion were in schools of one kind or another. 
But the higher English education was not cultivated, in any appreciable degree, more extensively than it had been 
in 18382. V’ 
“What the causes were which deterred the Muhammadans from such cultivation was debated even among them- 
Alleged causes of the back- selves. While some held that the absence of instruction in the tenets of their 
‘wardness of Muhammadans in faith, and still more the injurious effects of English education in creating a 
7 mnglish Education summariz- disbelief in religion, were the main obstacles, others, though a small minority, 
ed by the Education Commis- were of opinion that religion had little to do with the question. Some con- 
ern tended that the system of education prevailing in Government Schools and 
Colleges corrupted the morals and manners of the pupils, and that for this reason the better classes would not 
subject their sons to dangerous contact. The small proportion of Muhammadan teachers in Government institu- 
tions ; the unwillingness of Government educational officers to accept the counsel and co-operation of Muham- 
madans; numerous minor faults in the Departmental system, the comparatively small progress in real learning 
made by the pupils in Government Schools; the practice among the well-to-do Muhammadans of educating their . 
‘ ‘ home; the indolence and improvidence tdéo common among them ; their hereditary love of the profes- 
the absence of friendly intercourse between Muhammadans and Englishmen; the unwillingness 


Early opposition of Muham- 
madans to English Education. 


sion of 2 : 5 

ick Pa ser born to associate with those lower in the social scale; the poverty nearly genéral among 
y 18; the coldness of Government towards the race; the use in Government Schools of books whose 

Muhammada. 


‘2 or scornful towards the Muhammadan religion ;—these and a variety of other causes have been 
tone was hostil 


* Vide ante, p 53. 
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put forward at different times by members of the Muhammadan community to account for the scant appreciation 
which an English education has received at their hands. All such causes may have combined towards a general 
result, but a candid Muhammadan would probably admit that the most powerful factors are to be found in pride 
of race, a memory of by-gone superiority, religious fears, and a not unnatural attachment to the learning of Islam. 
But whatever the causes, the fact remained ; though the enquiries made _in 1871-73 £ 40 prove that, except in 
the matter of the higher education, there had been a tendency to ciel Gs igen ie 
madans. 

~The following Table shows the percentage of Muhammadans to the total population in the six more important 
Provinces of India and the percentage of Muhammadans under instruction in 
schools of which the Department had cognizance to the total number of all 
classes in such schools. In the former case the percentage is 22°8, in the latter 
147. It must also be borne in mind that in 1870-71 there were among the 16,77,11,037 inhabitants of the six 
Provinces about four millions who belonged to the aboriginal tribes, or semi-Hinduised aborigines, and to other 
non-Aryans hardly touched by our education. Deducting these, and excluding Native States, the Musalmans 


form about 25 per cent. of the total population :— 


—————————_—_— 
STATISTICS OF EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS IN 1871-72. 


General Statistics of Muham- 
madan Education in 1871-72. 
































At Scuoou. 
PROVINCES. barra Muhammadans|| Percentage. 
ation. 
Total. Muhammadans.) Percentage. 

Madras a | 31,281,177 1,872,214 123,689 5,531 ded, 
Bombay... «| 16,349,206 2,528,344, 190,153 15,684 * 82 
Bengal and Assam «| 60,467,724 19,553,420 196,086 28,411 14-4 
N.-W. Provinces | 30,781,204 4,188,751 162,619 28,990 178 
Oudh 158 «| 11,220,232 1,111,290 48,926 ~ 12,417 25:3 
Punjab as ve | 17,611,498 9,102,488 68,144 23,783 34:9 

Total es | 167,711,041 38,356,507 789,617 114,816 145 




















“Tt will be observed that in the North-Western Provinces, and to a much larger extent in Oudh, the propor- 
tion of Muhammadan school boys to the total number is greater than the proportion of Muhammadans in the 
population. In the other Provinces it is much less; the population percentage of the Muhammadans in these 
Provinces taken together, being over 26 and the school percentage under 10.”* 

‘The backward condition of education among Muhammadans attracted the attention of the Government of 
Resolution of the Govern- India under the Earl of Mayo, and its Resolution No. 300, dated Simla the 
ment of India, No. 300, dated 7th August, 1871, invited the attention of the various Local Governments and 
7th August, 1871,on Muham- Administrations to the subject. The Resolution is an important document 
madan Education. being the first of a series of measures adopted by the Government for the 
encouragement of education among the Muhammadan¥/and may be quoted here iz extenso : — 

“The condition of the Muhammadan population of India as regards education has of late been frequently 

Backwardness of education pressed upon the attention of the porernmen: of India. ‘From statistics 
among Muhammadansdeplor- recently submitted to the Governor-General in Council, it is evident that in 
able. Muhammadan literature no part of the country, except perhaps the North-Western Provinces - * the 
may be encouraged. Punjab, do the Muhammadans adequately, or in proportion to the 

community, avail themselves of the educational advantages that the Government offers. It is much t 
that so large and important a class, possessing a classical literature replete with works of profound 
great value, and counting among its members a section especially devoted to the acquisition an 
knowledge, should stand aloof from active co-operation with our educational system and should lose 
both material and social, which others enjoy. His Excellency in Council believes that secondary an” 


regretted ~ 
_aing and 
d diffusion of 
the advantrges 
d higher education 
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conveyed in the vernaculars and rendered more accessible than now, coupled with a more systematic encourage- 
ment and recognition of Arabic and Persian literature, would be not only acceptable to the Muhammadan commu- 
nity but would enlist the sympathies of the more earnest and enlightened of its members on the side of education. ~ 
“2. The Governor-General in Council is desirous that further encouragement should be given to the classical 
Muhammadan teachers of #24 Vernacular languages of the Muhammadans in all Government Schools and 
English to be appointed and Colleges. ‘This need not involve any alterations in the subjects, but only in 
Mubammadans encouraged by the media of instruction. In avowedly English Schools established in Muham- 
bh al aaah ent Mate madan Disiricts, the appointment of qualified Muhammadan English teachers 
might, with advantage, be encouraged. As in Vernacular Schools, so in this 
class also, assistance might justly be given to Muhammadans by grants-in-aid to create schools of their own. Greater 
encouragement should also be given to the-creation of a vernacular literature for the Muhammadans—a measure the 
importance of which was specially urged upon the Government of India by Her Majesty's Secretary of State on 
more than one occasion. 
“3. His Excellency in Council desires to call the attention of Local Governments and Administrations to this 
Indian Universities to en- Subject, and directs that this Resolution be communicated to them and to 
courage Arabic and Persian ; the three Universities in India, with a view of eliciting their opinions whether, 
literature. without infringing the fundamental principles of our educational system, 
some general measures in regard to Muhammadan education might not be adopted, and whether more encouragement 
might not be given in the University course to Arabic and Persian literature. The authorities of the Lahore 
University College, who are believed to have paid much attention to the subject, should also be invited to offer 
their views on the important questions above referred to. This may be done through the Punjab Government.” * 
This Resolution was duly communicated to the Secretary of State, who concurred generally in the policy 
The Resolution approved by therein indicated, on the understanding, however, that as regards the encour- 
the Secretary of State in his agement of the languages of Muhammadans in the schools of the country, the 
Despatch, No. 12, dated 14th (Government of India did not contemplate any change in the subjects taught, 
December, 1871. but only in the mode of instruction. 
The suggestions made by the Government of India to the Local Governments in the above Resolution have 
J suggestions by the Govern- been summarized by the Education Commissiont of 1882, as follows :—~ 
ment of India as to Muhamma- (1) That further encouragement should be given to the classical and 
dan Education in 187), sum- vernacular languages of the Muhammadans in all Govern- 
marized. C , ment Schools and Colleges ; 
(2) That in avowedly English schools established in Muhammadan districts, the appointment of qualified 
Muhammadan English teachers might, with advantage, be encouraged ; 
(8) That as in vernacular schools, so in avowedly English schools, assistance might justly be given to 
Muhammadans by grants-in-aid to create schotls of their own; 
(4) That greater encouragement should also be given to the creation of a vernacular literature for the 
Muhammadans. ‘ . 
The reports received from the Local Governments and Administrations, in reply to this Resolution were 
Resolution of the Govern- acremed by the Government of India (under the Harl of Northbrook), ina 
ment of India, dated 18th Resolution, dated 13th June, 1873, and as it is one of the most important 
June, 1873, on the condition documents connected with the progress of English education among Muhammas 
of education among Muham- dans, it may be quoted here in extenso for facility of reference especially as it 
padans: is not easily accessible to the general reader :— . 
“On the 7th August, 1871, the Government of India issued a Resolution upon the condition of the Muham- 
Recital of the Government ™#dan population of India as regards education, in which, after regretting 
of India’s Resolution of 7th that so large and important a class should stand aloof from co-operation with 
August, 1871, on Muhamma- our educational system, His Excellency the Earl of Mayd in Council desired 
dan Education, that more systematic encouragement should be given to the classical and ver- 
nacular languages of the Muhammadaas in all schools and colleges. The Resolution was circulated to all Local 
Governments and Administrations for their opinion as to what measures should be adopted toward promoting this 
object, by modifying the methods and means through which teaching should be given, so as to make the higher 
branches of it more accessible to Muhammadans without altering the essential principles of our public instruction, 
Whether the creation of a vernacular literature might not be added by the State, 4nd whether more ample 


* Selections fri cords of the Government of India (Home Department), No. CCV. (1886); p. 152, 
+ Vide Report, 
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recognition should not be given in the University Courses to Arabic and Persian, were matters on which advice 
and propositions were particularly invited. : 

“2, The reports now collected from all the Provinces of British India present a fair survey of the actual 
state of Muhammadan education throughout the Empire; and they discuss 
largely how far, and in what direction, should the further steps be taken 
which are most consistent with the needs of the people and the duties of the 
Government./It may be useful to describe in broad outline, the place now allotted t2 Muhammadan instruction in 


the educational scheme of each Government, and then to touch briefly on the measures proposed for improvement 
and advance, 


State of Muhammadan Edu- 
cation reported upon. 


“3. In the Resolution of 1871, there is no direct mention of primary education. Its importance was not 

. 4 . overlooked, but the needs and defects to be remedied appeared to press more 
repel ag tet hares urgently in the higher than in the lower gradations of State instruction. 
growth of Secondary and From the reports, however, which are now under review, there appears some 


Higher Education among Mu- ground for doubting whether many of the disadvantages under which Muham- 
hammadans who are accustom- 
ed to Hindustani or Urdu 
characters. : 


madans have been. placed as to higher education may not be traced down to 
their sources in the earlier stages of our system: As a matter of fact, it may 
be inferred generally that, wherever the ordinary vernacular of the country 
is read and written in the Hindustani or Urdu character, there the Muhammadans have occupied their proper 
position in the Primary and Secondary Schools founded or added by the State. In the North-Western 
Provinces, in Oudh, and in the Punjab, the attendance of Muhammadans in the lower and middle schools is, on the 
whole, rather above than below the proportion which all Muhammadans bear to the total population ; in Oudh the 
Muhammadans furnish a much larger comparative contingent than the Hindus to the schools, though in the Punjab, 
out of a Muhammadan element of 53 per cent. on the total population, not mBre than 35 per cent. of the scholars are 
Muhammadans. Then in all these provinces the indigenous Muhammadan schools are very numerous, and thrive up to 
a certain point ; they are encouraged and assisted by the Government Officers ; the grants-in-aid are offered on condi- 
tions which suit Muhammadan schooling as well as any other, and the whole course of primary education is so shaped 
as to favour the Muhammadan at least equally with the Hindu. On the other hand, in Provinces where the 
Muhammadans are scatttered, and are not numerous, where they mostly talk a different language from that of the 
majority, or where their teaching, at any rate, is in a different tongue and according to entirely separate traditions, 
there the special arrangements which these circumstances require for them have been not always organized, and 
their claims to it have been often inevitably disregarded. Where the Muhammadan uses ¢ form of the country dialect, 
as in Eastern Bengal and in parts of Bombay, he goes with others to the Primary Government schools for the rudi- 
ments of education ; but where his mother-tongue is different, in speech and in written character, he cannot attend 
them. And the peculiar obstacles ‘hich keep him apart from our school system grow stronger as he emerges beyond 
those elements which are common to all eae Bengal the Bengali-speaking Eastern Muhammadans frequent 
the lower schools in good number, but they found themselves more or less excluded from following out their education 
into the upper classes by the absence, up to 1871, of any adequate provision for that distinctive course of instruction 
which the customs of -their society require.- All over Western India, in part of the Central Provinces, in Berar, 
and. very generally in Madras, the same difficulty had arisen, and had not been satisfactorily surmounted. The 
overnment expenditure on education is necessarily limited, and could not suffice for the support of two separate 
classes of schools ; the money available was naturally bestowed entirely upon those classes of the people which 
are homogeneous for educational purposes, are by far the more numerous, the richer, and the more eager to make 
use of the grart. ; 

“4, Tt is, however, in the higher Schools, in the Colleges, and in the Universities, that the absence or back-' 
wardness of Muhammadans has been shown to exist remarkably. The reports 





‘hy ~ a 
sore angie Gaiecnis ond all agree that our system has not attracted them to the higher ranges of our 


University Education most educational course, or to persevere up to the point at which studies impress 
remarkable. Unsuitability of real culture, and fit young men for success in the services and open professions. 
the COUrses of instruction ® How far this state of things can.be attributed to the want of a connected 
bee partes Hee; dt must scheme of courses of instruction suitable for Muhammadans, leading up through 
“the lower to the higher standards, and how far to the general disinclination 

of Muhammadaas to exchange their earlier modes of study for others more consonant with modern habits of thought, 
‘isa question which need not here be closely examined. It may be conjectured that, at the present epoch, Muham- 
madans are discovering that the ancient paths are unprofitable to stand upon, while thei ditions and natiral 
predilections still hold them back from setting out energetically upon’ newly opene? For, while it is 
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confessed that Mahammadans nowhere appear in satisfactory strength upon the lists of our higher Schools, Colleges, 
or Universities, on the other hand those institutions which have purposely preserved thé ancient exclusively Muham- 
madan type, and which have been restricted to instruction in the languages and sciences which belong peculiarly 
to Muhammadanism, have also been found to be falling gradually but steadily into neglect. We may perhaps assume, 
therefore, that the Muhammadans are not so much averse to the subjects which the English Government has decided 
to teach, as to the modes or machinery through which teaching is offered. And if it thus appear that to the 
traditions and reasonable hesitation which keep aloof our Muhammadan fellow-subjects are added certain obstaclés 
which our system itself interposes,—either by using a language that is unfamiliar, or machinery that is uncon- ~ 
genial,—it is plain that many of the drawbacks to the universality of our educational system are susceptible of 
removal. . R 
5. His Excellency in Council, therefore, perceives with gratification from the reports now before him, that 
Endeavours to remedy Mu- judicious endeavours are being made to diminish, so far as they can be re- 
hammadan educational back- medied, these inequalities in the distribution of State aid, and to place the 
wardness gratifying. Muhammadans, wherever this may be possible, upon a more even footing with 
the general community throughout the whole course of our public instruction. 
“6. In Madras the Government has now directed the Department of Public Instruction to take steps without 
Steps taken in Madras ana lay for establishing elementary Muhammadan schools, and corresponding 
Bombay for Muhammadan classes in other schools, at the principal centres of the Muhammadan popu- 
Schools and encouragement of lation, where instruction may be given in the Urdu language by qualified 
Porsian and Arabic. teachers through appropriate text-books. In the Madras University special 
recognition is already given to Arabic and Persian, and the question of awarding special prizes for proved ex- 
cellence in those languages is under deliberation. As the Syndicate observe, this is a project in which leading 
Muhammadan gentlemen might be invited themselves to co-operate. From Bombay, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion reported in 1871, that he was engaged in settling a course of Persian instruction for the Upper Standards in 
Vernacular Schools, for English Schools, and for High Schools, which will be arranged so as to prepare for the 
study of Persian at the University, where Arabic and Persian are already admitted as classical languages for 
graduates in the Arts. In 1870, a Professor of Persian and Arabic was appointed to the Elphinstone College ; 
and the Government, and the University now join in recommending to the Government of India the endowment 
of a University Professorship of Arabic and Persian, founding their proposition upon the great importance to 
Muhammadans in that Presidency of familiarity with the tongues of Western Asia. His Excellency in Council 
agrees that it may be advisable to establish such professorships, and any scheme for doing so, would be favourably 
entertained, especially if there were any prospect of aid from private sources to the endowment. | 
vy “2 In Bengal, the Lieutenant-Governor now desires to restore Muhammadan education by a well-connected 
Measures being adopted in and substantial reforming of existing material. Orders were issued in 1871 
Bengal to restore Muhamma- to establish- special classes for teaching Arabic and Persian to Muhammadans 
dan education by aid of the jn the ordinary schools, wherever the demand should justify the supply, and 
Mohsin Endowments. "wherever the Muhammadans should agree to conform, in addition, to the regular 
course of study in the upper school classes, so that both kinds of instruction must be taken. The collegiate 
instruction in the Calcutta Madrassa will be remodelled and reinforced, while the Mohsin Endowments, which 
now support the Hooghly College, will be employed, wherever in Bengal their employment seems most ad- 
vantageous, for encouraging and extending education among Muhammadans. Moreover, the University of Calcutta 
has decided to examine in Persian as well as in Arabic for the degrees. 
“8, In the North-Western Provinces, in the Punjab, and in Oudh, the existing system of State Instruction 
is already at least as favourable to Muhammadans as to Hindus. At Lahore 
_ System of State Instruction there is a University College, and the Muhamadans themselves share the un- 
in the N-W. Provinces and animous opinion that no special educational privileges to their community 


Oudh and in the Punjab, as . F . 
favourable to Mahkinmadane are needed. From the North-Western Provinces it was reported that nothing 


esto Hindus. AttentiontoMu- more was needed to consummate the entire course of Muhammadan classics 
hammadan education in the than the admission of Persian as a subject for the higher University Ex- 


ome Mysore, aminations, which has been done for all examinations up to the degree. And 
i : an important committee of Muhammadans at Benares are contemplating the 
establishment of an Anglo-Oriental College for the better diffusion of learning among their co-religionists. In 
Oudh, the Canning College embraces an ample Muhammadan curriculum.. In the Central Provinces, in Mysore, in 
Coérg, and in Berar, the administration has directed that wherever the number of Muhammadans is sufficient to form 
a class, or fill a school, there a class or a school shall be established. His Excellency in Council assumes that in 
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these as in all other provinces where Muhammadans are few, and often exposed to all the disadvantages which affect 
a religions minority without wealth or superior influence, it will be the special care of Government to satisfy them- 
selves that these endeavours to encourage the education of Muhammadans are persistently maintained. It is the 
paramount duty of an imperial department thus to fill up gaps in the ranks of elementary education, and to 
range the various divisions of this vast population in one advancing line of even progress. 

“9, As to the principles upon which the education of Muhammadans should be encourged by the State, His 

Principles on which Muham- Excellency in Council need say little here, for they appear to be understood. 
‘ madan Education should been- py all Administrations, and with general consent accepted by the people—by 
couraged by the State, none more openly than by the leading Muhamadans of India. The State has 
only to apply its educational apparatus and aid so as they may best adjust themselves to existing languages 
and habits of thought among all classes of the people; without diverging from its sct mark and final purpose— 
the better diffusion and advancement of real knowledge in India. His Excellency in Council is anxious that the 
atainment of this object shall in no class of the population be hindered by differences of language or of custom ; 
and with this view the Government of India is very willing that the entire body of Muhammadan [as of Hindu] 
classic literature shall be admitted and take rank among the higher subjects of secular study, and that the lan- 
guages shall form an important part of the examinations for University degrees. In short, His Excellency is pre- 
pared to listen favourably to any well-considered proposal for modifying or extending in these directions the 
existing educational system. One measure to which the Resolution of 1871 particularly adverted was the develop- 
ment of a Vernacular literature for Muhammadans—His Excellency in Council would be slow to believe that such 
a literature still needed creation. To this suggestion Local Governments attach differing degrees of importance 
or practicability and, on the whole, His Excellency in Council sees reason to believe that we must be cautions in 
attempting to proceed in this direction much beyond the point we have reached already. It is most desirable to 
frame a series of high class,text-books to encourage the printing and publication of valuable Muhammadan works 
and to offer prizes either for good translations of foreign works or for original studies. But in regard to the 
patronage of what may be properly called literature, the exercise of it must necessarily be restricted by the 
pressing demands of general education upon our finance, and by the difficulty of making a fair selection, or of 
distributing any money available with due discrimination and indubitable advantage. 
“10, His Excellency in Council has now reviewed rapidly the general measures which have been taken or 
Local Governments to encour- 2re being taken, for the encouragement of education among Muhammadans. 
age Muhammadan Educationav- The papers before him, received from all parts of British India, show that 
cording to local circumstances. the Earl of Mayo’s Resolution has succeeded in its main purpose of drawing 
the attention of all Administrations to needs and obligations which before had, perhaps, not everywhere been ade- 
quately realized. These needs and obligations may now be entrusted with confidence to the care of local Govern- 
ments. The Supreme Government has satisfied itself that the principles upon which Muhammadan education should 
be supported or subsidised are clearly understood ; while the conditions and rate of progress in this as in all 
branches of public instruction, the range of its operations, and all other practical details, depend chiefly in each 
Province upon local circumstances, adminstrative skill, and financial resources.” ‘ 

This Resolution together with the earlier Resolution of the Government of India, No. 300, dated the 7th 
August, 1871, which has already been quoted + form the most important declaration of the policy of the Govern- 
ment towards the education of the Muhammadans. 

The purport of the above Resolution which was issued by His Excellency the Karl of Northbrook in Council, 

Summary purport of the Gov- may bo stated to be, “that generally wherever the ordinary vernacular of the 
ernment of India’s Resolution country was read and written in the Hindustani or Urdu character, there the 
on Muhammadan Education, Muhammadans occupied their proper position in the primary and secondary 
dated, 18-a June, 187é> schools founded or aided by the State. In all provinces where this was the 
case, the indigenous Muhammadan schools were numerous, and up to a certain point in a thriving condition. 
They were encouraged and assisted by the Government officers; the grants-in-aid were offered on condition on 
the whole fairly suitable for Muhammadan requirements ; and the course of primary education was so shaped as to 

” favour the Muhammadan at least equally with the Hindu. On the other hand in provinces where the Muhammadans 
were scattered and not numerous, where they mostly spoke a different language from that of the majority 
of the population, or where their teaching was in a different tongue and according to entirely separate 
traditions, there the special arrangements requisite to meet these circumstances had not always been organised, and 
the claims of the Mussalman community had been often almost inevitably disregarded. Where the Muhammadan 


e 
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used a forms of thé country dialect, he attended with others the pronary Government schools. for the rudiments: of 
’ education ; but where his mother-tongne was different in speech and in written character, he was naturally preclud 
ed from availing himself of this teaching. The peculiar obstacles which kept him apart from the ordinary schook 
system naturally grew stronger as he emerged beyond those elements which are common to all teaching. Fhe diff- 
culties which had arisen from these causes had nowhere been satisfactorily surmounted. The Government expen. 
Gtare on education being necessarily limited, and insufficient for the support of two separate classes of schools, the 
money available was naturally bestowed too exclusively upon those classes that not only formed. the more numerotg. 
section. of the people, but were both homogeneous for educational purposes and more eager to make use of the grant. 
It was however in the colleges, higher schools, and universities that the absence or backwardness of Muhammadans 
‘was most conspicuous, The reports all agreed that the existing system had not attracted them to the higher _ 
ranges of the educational course, or induced them to persevere up to the point at which studies impress real. culture: 
and fit young men for success in the services and open professions. * * * * * The Resolution then proceeded. 
to notice in general terms the measures adopted in the several Provinces to give effect to the views of the Supreme 
Government. * * * * The Governor-General in Council assumed that in all Provinces where Muhammadans 
wore few, and often exposed to all the disadvantages which affect a religious minority without wealth or superior 
influence, it would be the special care of Governnrent to satisfy themselves that these endeavours to encourage the 
education of Muhammadans would be persistently maintained. It was recognised as the paramount duty of an Im- 
+ perial Department thus to fill up the gaps in the ranks of elementary education, and to range the various divisions 
of the vast population in one advancing line of even progress.” * ; ‘ 
About this time a separate correspondence was being carried on with the Government of Bengal on the subject 
Reforms in the Caloutta of the management of the Calcutta Madrassa, established by Warren Hastings 
Madrassa in 1871-78. in 1780, and with reference to the status and conditions of the Madrassa 
and College at Hooghly supported out of an endowment bequeathed in 1806 by Mahommed Mohsin in trust for 
“ pious uses."\/In connection with these Mohsin funds, not only had large accumulations to the credit of the. trust 
been permitted to accrue, but the funds had been in part appropriated to the benefit of a wholly different class 
from that for which the endowment was destined. The Government of India, accordingly desired that the whole 
subject of the application of the funds in promotion of Muhammadan education should be fully reconsidered and’ 
plans matured: for their disbursement more in consonance with the intentions of Mahommed Mohsin. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in its letter dated the 17th August, 1872, in submitting to the Government of India the views of 
the. Lieutenant-Governor in regard to the general measures to be taken for the promotion of Muhammadan 
education in Bengal, put forward certain suggestions as to the utilisation of these funds, It proposed to reform 
the Calcutta and the Hooghly Madrassa, and to take upon itself the cost of the non-Musalman side of the Hooghly 
College, hitherto entirely supported from the Mohsin funds, but at the same time to accept from the funds a fair 
contribution for the Madrassa attached to the College and for special benefits to Muhammadan students studying 
in the College. As, in the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir George Campbell), it would be difficult to. 
justify the devotion of provincial, funds to special Muhammadan education in the province generally, while the 
Mohsin endowment supplied a legitimate means of effecting the purpose in view, the Government of Bengal 
farther expressed its intention to devote the money thus saved: from the Hooghly College to aid and extend 
Muhammadan education elsewhere, Proposals for the establishment of new Madrassas at Dacca and other loeal 
centres in Eastern and Northertt Bengal were then explained in detail; but as the Mohsin funds would not be 
adequate to enable the Government to equip efficiently these new Madrassas, the Lieutenant-Governor trusted that 
the. Government of India would contribute to make up the difference. The main questions left for the decision of 
the Government of India were (1) whether the Government of India approved of the proposed distribution of the 
Mohsin. funds and of the establishment of Madrassas; and (2) whether the Government of India would give 
some special sid towards the establishment of Madrassas in Eastern and Northern Bengal. 
In reply the Government of India, on 13th June, 1873, wrote to the Government of Bengal as follows :-— 
“The general principles upon which the Lientenant-Governor desires to see these institutions + administered: 
Views ‘of-the Government of 224 directed for the better promotion of high Muhammadan education appear 
India upon the subject—18th to the Government of India-to.be sound, and the obstacles to working uper 
Fane; 1873, them are not practically insurmountable, * * * It is agreed. +~ 
consent, that the intention: of: the British Government in supporting these institutions is to give + 
their full share of high-class intellectual training and of sound: knowledge useful to them in 1°* 


© Resolution of tl » Government of India in the Home Department (Education), No. 


+ Calcutta and Ho “ly Madrassas. 
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clashing with that Oriental erudition which belongs to their race and country. And it is also agreed that, in 

_ shaping our methods towards these ends, we are bound to avoid, so far as may be possible, any unwelcome abandon- 
ment of the old ways of Muhammadan study, or any slight upon the classic learning of Muhammadan Asia, On. 
the contrary, the importance to Muhammadans of such studies is admitted, and their intrinsic value as instruments 
of literary training in this country is not under-rated. 

“But the point of difficulty is also recognised by all to whom the subject is familiar. It lies in the problem 
of framing for Muhammadans a course of secular education, which is the only kind that can be given in Govern- 
ment institutions, upon the study of a literature which on so many sides of it is intimately connected with their 
religion and doctrinal tenets. 

“His Excellency in Council, nevertheless, believes that the problem thus presented is capable of solution ; 
that a course of study can be laid down which shall maintain and encourage the cultivation of Arabic and Persian, 
of the history, literature, and philosophy which these languages convey, of their logical system, and of such parts 
of Muhammadan law as deal with purely temporal interests, without compromising the Government to the support 
of any peculiar school of religious teaching. 

“His Excellency in Council is willing to sanction the preliminaries of any plan for re-constituting the two 
Madrassas, which may fall within the limits of these principles.” * 

After referring with approval to the details of the proposals regarding the re-organisation of the Madrassas, 

Application of the Mohsin the Government of India continued with reference to the Hooghly institu- 

Funds towards Muhammadan tion :— 

Education in general in Ben- “The Lieutenant-Governor’s proposition is to withdraw the greater part of 
gal. the Mohsin Funds from the Hooghly College, which has no particular local 
claim, and to use the money for encouraging Muhammadan education elsewhere, apportioning it according to need. 
So much of the present cost of the Hooghly College as would be left unprovided for by this subtraction of the- 
endowment funds might, His Honour suggests, be then defrayed by the State. 

“ His Excellency in Council approves the outlines of this proposal, and considers that some such arrangement 
would be consistent with the purposes of the Mohsin endowment, and generally advantageous to Muhammadan 
education. But, with regard to the employment of the Mohsin funds thus to be set free, His Excellency remarks that: 
there are such valid objections to any separate system of denominational schools or colleges that the Government 
of India prefers not to move further in that direction, although there is no intention of disturbing what may already 
exist. His Hxcellency in Council thinks that the memorandum of Mr. Bernard, and the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
observations upon it, suggest the alternative of strengthening certain selected Government institutions on their 
Muhammadan side, instead of setting up new ones. For instance, the high schools or colleges at Chittagong and 
Dacca, in the midst of a great Muhammadan population, might be thus re-inforced both in the way of teaching 
Arabic and Persian more thoroughly, and of generally cheapening education to Muhammadans by scholarships and the 
like. Ora portion of the Mohsin Funds might go toward increasing the public grants-in-aid of Muhammadan 
schools and colleges.” + : 3 

The details of any scheme which might be worked out upon this design were left in the hands of the Bengal 
Government. As to the request for Imperial aid, the Government of India consented, chiefly in view of Sir George 
Campbell's scheme for encouraging Muhammadan education, to increase the regular provincial assignment by an 
annual additional grant of Rs. 50,000. * : 

On the’29th July 1873, the Government of Bengal forwarded for the information of the Government of India, 

George Campbell’s Re- * Copy of a Resolution recorded by the Lieutenant-Governor explaining the 
‘solution regarding measures measures which Sir George Campbell had adopted consequent on the instrue- 
_ adopted for Muhammadan ‘tions of the Government of India set forth above and the additional assign- 

Education, 29th July, 1873. ment of Rs. 50,000. The measures proposed included a liberal scheme of 
scholarships for Muhammadan youths attending colleges and zilla schools, especially for those lads who should 
elect to pursue the ordinary English course of study and to read physical scienen 

These proceedings were reported to the Secretary of State in the despatches marginally noted, ¢ and His 

Approval by the Secretary Lordship on 13th November 1873, replied as follows :-- 

-*the abovementioned “T fully concur in the views stated in the elaborate Resolutions recorded by 
°th November, Your Excellency in Council, under date of June the 30th, and observe with. 
much gratification that throughout India efforts are being made with great, 





“+ of the Government of India (Home Department), No. CCV. (1886) ; pp. 229. 230. + 1b., p,230, 
+, Na. 5, dated the 30th Inne, 1873. 
No. 295, dated the 21st July, 1873. 
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judgment and earnestness to induce the Muhammadans to partake of the many benefits of our educational 


system. 
“T approve of the proceedings of Your Excellency in Council in relation to Muhammadan education in 
PP P 


Bengal. 
“Your Lordship in Council is fully aware of the many and peculiar difficulties which surround the subject, 


and has issued some very judicious and discriminating instructions to the Government of Bengal. I approve of 
the additional assignment of Rs. 50,000 which you have granted to that Government. 

“With your Despatch of the Ist of September, you have transmitted to me a letter from the Lieutenant- ~ 
Governor of Bengal explanatory of the measures which he has adopted consequent on your instructions and 
the additional assignment. The arrangements of the Licutenant-Governor indicate a very careful disposition 
of the means placed at his disposal, and an intelligent appreciation of the - great importance of the whole 
subject. . 

“T cannot conclude without an expression of my cordial satisfaction with the careful and complete manner in 
which Your Excellency has dealt with a question surrounded with so many difficulties, and so intimately connected 
with the best interests of a very large and influential portion of Her Majesty’s subjects in India,” * 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


MEASURES ADOPTED BY THE VARIOUS LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AS TO MUHAMMADAN EDU- 
CATION UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S RESOLUTION OF 1871, AS STATED IN 
THE REPORT OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION OF 1882, 


The measures adopted by the various Local Governments in consequence of the abovementioned Resolution of 
the Earl of Mayo’s Government in 1871, are very fully discussed in the Report of the Education Commission, 
with reference to the statistics of the’ year 1881-82. The facts of each of the principal provinces have been 
separately stated and their results have also been indicated; but since they are contained in a very bulky folio 
volume not accessible to the general reader, the following paragraphs may be extracted from it, one of the main 
objects of this work being to supply and preserve accurate and full information regarding the progress of 
English education among the Muhammadans, not only for the present but also for the purposes of facilitating 
reference in discussing measures for the future advancement of English education among that community. 

“Upon the receipt of the Resolution of the Government of India, the Government of Madras invited the 

Measures taken in Madras Syndicate of the University to consider whether any steps could be taken by 
for Muhammsdan Education it which would be likely to attract a larger number of Muhammadan under- 
under the Government of graduates. In its reply the Syndicate expressed an opinion that ‘the 

India’s Resolution No. 3800, regulation of the University should not be modified with the view of encour- 

dated 7th August 1871, aging a particular section of the population, but that. the Musalmans should 
be treated in precisely the same manner as all other inhabitants of the Madras Presidency,’ .........ccess0eee and while 
deploring the undoubted fact of the Muhammadans being behind the Hindus as regards educational progress, 
they did not see that any steps could be taken by the University to modify this state of things. The 
view taken by the Director of Public Instruction was not more encouraging. He considered that the Department 
had done all that it could for Muhammadan education, and pointed out that a special. concession had been made to 
Musalman students by exempting them from the new regulations regarding fees. The Government of Madras 
was, however, convinced that the existing scheme of instruction was framed with too exclusive reference to the 
requirements of Hindu students, and that Muhammadans were placed at so great a disadvantage that the wonder ~ 
was, not that the Muhammadan element in the schools was so small, but that it existed at all. The Governor in 
Council, therefore, issued orders that the Director should, without delay, ‘take steps with a view to the establish- 
ment of elementary schools at Arcot and Ellore, and corresponding classes in the existing schools at the principal 
centres of the Muhammadan population, such as Trichinopoly, Cuddapah, Kurnool, and perhaps Mangalore, in 

e 
* Selections from the Records of the Government of India (Home Department), No, CCV. (1886}; pp. 235, 236. 
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which instruction will be given in the Hindustani language, and Muhammadan boys may thus acquire such 4 
knowledge of the English language and of the elementary branches of instruction as will qualify them for admis- 
sion into the higher classes of the Zillah and Provincial schools and other similar institutions,’......Arrange- 
ments were also, without loss of time, to be made for the training of Mukammadan teachers ; and instruction 
in Persian was to be provided in any high school in which there was a sufficient number of Muhammadan 
students. 
“Coming to the year 1880-81, we find that the measures taken during the interval and the results obtained 
Results of moasures for Mu- Were as follows: The special schools maintained by Government were 11 in 
hammadan Educationtakenin number, 7 of them being Anglo-vernacular middle schovls, and 4 Anglo- 
Madras. vernacular primary schools. Nine schools, Anglo-vernacular or vernacular, 
were maintained by Municipalities, and of aided schools with a special provision for Musalman pupils, there were 
4 Anglo-vernacular, and 210 vernacular. Other inducements had also been held out to Musalman students. They 
were admitted in all schools upon payment of half the usual fees, seven scholarships were specially reserved for 
Musalman candidates at the University examinations; a special Deputy Inspector of Musalman schools had been 
appointed ; an elementary Normal school had been established at Madras; and the University of Madras still 
continued to allot to the Arabic and Persian languages at its examinations a maximum of marks considerably 
larger than that carried by vernacular languages. The combined results of these measures were eminently satis- 
factory. In place of the 5,531 Musalmans at school in 1870-71; the returns for 1880-81 give 22,075, or 6°7 per 
cent. of the total number under instruction, while the percentage of Musalmans to the total population of the 
Presidency is only 6 per cent. The proportion of boys at school to those of a school-going age is for Muham- 
madans 15:1, for Hindus 13:7, But it is not in numbers only that progress has been made. Taking the resulta of 
the middle school examinations we find that the percentage of passed candidates to those examined was, for 
Brahmans 44, for Hindus not Brahmans, 35, for Muhammadans 41. In the lower University examinations, taking 
only the percentage of successful candidates to those examined, the results for 1880-81 are equally satisfactory, 
as the following Table will show :— 





























ENTRANCE. First Arts. 
Race. Percentage | Percentage 
Examined, Passed. | of passed to] Examined. Passed. of passed to 
examined. examined. 
Brahmans Ms wef 2,150 670 312 486 295 60°7 
Hindus not Brahmans wud 1,066 290 27°2 - 173 86 49-7 
Musalmans se tas 71 19 26:8 10 | 6 60:0 








Tn the Entrance examination, the percentage for Hindus other than Brahmans and for Mnsalmans is thus 
practically the same. It must be remembered, however, that the proportion of students to population is about 
three times as great for Hindus (including Brahmans) as for Musalmans. In the latter case, the percentage of 
passed candidates is even more favourable to the Musalmans; but the proportion of candidates to population is 
five times as great for Hindus (including Brahmans) as for Musalmans. Of college education, beyond the first 
examination in Arts, Muhammadans, speaking generally, do not avail themselves at all, though there is no reason. 
to suppose that the general system of education beyond that standard is not as well suited to the Muhammadans 
as that below it. The attendance of Musalmans in the various institutions, Government aided, and unaided, 
as compared with the total attendance, was in 188]-82 as follows :— 
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Crass or Instrrorions. Tees Musalmans. | Percentage. 
Colleges, English os avs a _ 1,669 30 17 
» Oriental oe ee eH ee 38 os eos 
High Schools, English ... te ves on 4,836 117 24 
Middle i 22 Fre ae ioe 18,553 723 38 
a “ Vernacular ... ‘sis ee Sas 511 2 A: 
Primary ,, English... 5 Ys oe 63,295 4,973 78 
af » Vernacular ... mA a | 276,983 19,232 69 
High % English, Girls’ eee ay ane 2 
Middle _,, “i 5 = “i ius 190 
i. % Vernacular, Girls’ ive ee ae0 197 1 i) 
Primary ,, English 4 oes fe a 1,897 , ; 
a iy Vernacular, a iy ane 18,468 427 2:3 
Normal Schools for Masters oe ae a 799 42 52 
om 3 Mistresses es oa ae 157 
Tora oes 387,595, 25,547 65 














“Though the Musalmans in the Bombay Presidency are reckoned in the census of 1872 at 2,528,344, or 15-4 
per cent. of a total population of 16,349,206, no less than 1,354,781 belong to 
Sind alone. Excluding that Division the percentage falls to 7:1. Of the 
total number at school, 15,684, or 82 per cent., were Musalmans. As in 
Madras, therefore, the circumstances which called forth the Resolution of the Government of India existed only 
on a small scale. Sind, no doubt, was ina very backward state, and the feelings of the Musalman community 
there were strongly against the study of English. Out of a population of 1,354,781, only 10,115 were in schools 
known to the Department, and of that number, only 3,225, or 31:8 per cent. of the total number at school, were 
Musalmans, though their proportion to the rest of the inhabitants was as four to one. Looking at the Presidency 
as a whole, the indifference of the Musalmans was not so much to education generally as to education in its higher 


Measures for Muhammedan 
Education taken in Bombay. 


branches. This fact,had already engaged the attention of the Department; and enquiries which were set on foot 
some two years before the issue of the Resolution of the Government of India showed that in the Government 
colleges and English schools of a total of 16,224, the Musalmans numbered 1,499 only. The distribution was as 
follows :— 


In colleges ove ove ove see ose en ote 14 
» high schools ies ey oon ery bes was oh 59 
» middle schools... ost oe ies eee ic a» 1,426 

Toran -» 1,499 


‘Here,’ the Director of Public Instruction remarks, ‘is the weak point. The Muhammadans avail themselves of our 
lower schools, but do not rise to the higher schools and colleges. In the list of University graduates there are one 
Musaiman-M.A., and two B.A.’s. I think that the reason is to be found not in the poverty of the Muhammadan 
community (for beggar Brahmans abound in the high school), but in their poverty and depressed social status 
combined. In this matter the Brahman and Musalman are at opposite poles. Thus we have in Gujarat 10 
Brahmans j jn the colleges and 20 in the high schools for every Musalman, but only 3 Brahmans for every Musal- 


man in the middle class, and not 2 for every Musalman in the lower class.schools.’ In the Government institutions 
e 
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generally the disproportion of Musalmans to the total number at school was much less than in those aided and 
inspected. Thus out of 161/283 students in the former, 14,629, or 9-1 per cent., were Musalmans, while the latter 
had but 968, or 5:2 per cent., of a total of 16,443. The measures taken by the Director, Mr. Peile, to remedy the 
state of things which his enquiries revealed had reference alike to the higher and the lower grades of education. 
The University having placed Persian on the list of languages in which examination is held for its degrees, sanc- 
tion was obtained to the appointment of a Professor of Persian and Arabic in the Elphinstone College, where up 
to that time it had been impossible, for want of a competent teacher, that those languages should be studied 
“in ascholarly manner. Persian teachers were also appointed in the Elphinstone and Surat High Schools. By the 
provision of stipends and teachers for Musalmans in the vernacular training college, the foundation was laid of a 
supply of qualified teachers in vernacular and Musalman schools. In regard to lower education, Mr. Peile pressed 
upon the Government the necessity of imposing town school-rates for class wants, since the rates then administered 
by the Education Department belonged almost exclusively to the villages, and the share of the public grant for 
vernacular education which belonged to the towns was too small to admit of adequate provision for such wants. 
His representations, though the imposition of these rates was not conceded, at all events secured to Musalman 
schools a fair share of the vernacular grant. Mr. Peile also drew up a course of Persian instruction for the upper 
standards in vernacular schools, and for English and High schools. This course was graduated from the begin- 
ning up to the matriculation standard, and so arranged as to prepare for the study of Persian as a classic in the 
Arts ‘Colleges. Later on the number of special Musalman schools was considerably increased, and Musalman 
Deputy Inspectors were appointed to inspect them. ‘But the most promising feature in connection with the pro- 
gress of Musalman education during the past decade’ [1871 to 1881] ‘has beenthe formation and recognition of 
a Society known as the Anjuman-i-Islam, which it is hoped will in time establish a net-work of secular schools in 
Bombay. This Society is so important that it was felt advisable to make special rules for its assistance. At 
present it receives a fixed subsidy of Rs. 500 a month from Government. By the end of the year 1880-81 the 
Socioty’s first school was fairly started. Its Hindustani and Anglo-Hindustani Departments, together with a large 
class of children reading the Kuran, contained in all 102 pupils. Since then the operations of the Society have 
been extended,’ * 
“Tn 1871-72 the number of Musalmans at school, according to Mr, Peile’s estimate, was 15,577, or abont 87 
Results of measures for per cent. of the total number at school ; in 1881-82 the number had risen to 
Muhammadan Education in 41,548, or 11-7 per cent. of the total number at school. There were also 
Bombay. in the latter year 22,284 Muhammadan children in indigenous schools, which 
would raise the percentage to 14°7. The distribution was as follows :— 


ee 
































Cuass or Instrrvtion. a of ae Musalmans. Percentage. 
Students. 

Colleges, English ... we + ais es 475 7 14 
High Schools, English ase ane ase 5,731 118 20 
Middle ,, " sa fas oo ay 14,257 781 54 
Primary ,, Vernacular ... ah oa res 312,771 39,231 125 
Middle ,, English Girls’ oes aes ai 555 2 ‘ 3 
Primary Vernacular, ase ate oe 19,917 1,366 : 68 
Normal Schools for Masters ... aie 2a wee 480 42 87 
» ” Mistresses re a ae 73 1 : 13 

" Unaided Indigenous Schools 4 is a 98,755 22,284 28-2 
Toran... ie 433,014 63,832 147 

ca) 


* Bombay Provincial Report, page 65. 
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flowing Table shows the proportion of Musalmans to Hindus and others in those colleges and schools 


es for Muhammadan of Bengal and Assam which in 1871 furnished returns to the Department :— 
Education taken in Bengal. 


—_ ————— — . 





Hindus. Musalmans. Others. Total 
Schools... ae ges i ase 149,717 28,096 15,489 193,302 
Arts Colleges oes ne vee oe 1,199 52 36 1,287 
° TotaL ae 150,916 28,148 15,525 194,589 
—f. 





“Thus, while the Musalmans of Bengal were 32'3 per cent, of the total population, their proportion to the 
total number in schools known to the Department was only 144 per cent. ‘This result,’ remarks the Director in 
his Report for 1871-72, ‘ shows that the education of Musalmans demands much careful attention. They have 
fallen behind the time, and require still the inducements held out forty years ago to the whole community, but of 
which the Hindus only availed themselves. Such, however, has been the progress of education and the influence 
of the grant-in-aid system in promoting self-help, that the encouragement which was then considered just and 
tight would now be called downright bribery ; still unless the strong inducements in general use forty years ago 
are held out to Musalmans now, I have little hope of sceing them drawn to our schools.’ But if the number of 
Musalmans in the’ schools generally was greatly out of proportion to the total number in the Presidency, still more 
conspicuous was the disproportion in the colleges, where out of 1,287 students only 52, or 4°04 per cent., belonged 
to that race. In regard to University distinctions, the Director remarks:—‘ During the last five years, out of 
3,499 candidates who passed the Entrance Examination from these Provinces, 132, or 3°8 per cent. only, were Musal- 
mang. They ought to have been ten-fold more numerous. Ont of 900 passed for the First Arts in the same period, 
Musalmans gained only 11, or 1:2 per cent., and out of 429 passes ‘for the B. A., they gained only 5, or 11 per 
éent. Hence, not only the number of Musalmans who pass the Entrance is less than one-tenth what it ought to 
be, but this painful inferiority steadily increases in the Higher Examinations. Taking the candidates generally, out 
of every 100 who pass the Entrance, 26 go on and pass the First Arts, and 12 pass the B.A.; but of every 100 
Musalmans who pass the Entrance, only 8 pass the First Arts and 3 the B.A.’ Various causes, some general and 
some particular, were assigned by the officers consulted as the obstacles which had barred the progress of 
education, both higher and lower. Among the general causes assigned by them were the apathy of the Musalman 
race, their pride, their religious exclusiveness, the love of their own literature among those of them who 
cared for any education at all, the idea so persistently held that education ought to be a free gift, Among the 
particular causes, a want of sympathy between Hindu teachers and Musalman pupils, a want of consideration i in 
the arrangements of the Education Department, and, perhaps above all, the depressed condition of the’ bulk of 
Bengali-Musalmans, Musalmans in the first instance by’ conversion only and not by descent. In different 7 
degrees of efficiency and with varying influence according to locality, these causes combined to account for the 
backwardness of the race. : Many of them were of course beyond any immediate removal. Others were a matter 
of administration, and with these the Government of Bengal promptly endeavoured to deal. 

“On the question of- establishing special schools for Musalmans, the almost unanimous opinion of those con- 
” Whe Mohsin Endot ment at sulted was that, with the schools already in existence, there was no sufficient 

Hooghly applied to English justification for expending State funds in this direction. The vernacular of 

, Education among Muhamma- the mass of Musalmans in Bengal was known to be Bengali, and the ordinary 

dans in Bengal. + pathsalas of the country were held to supply the proper means of elementary 
education. Schools of all classes might be made more attractive by increasing the number of Musatmans through- 
out the various grades of the Department in Musalman districts ; and especially by encouraging Musalmans to 
qualify themselves for the profession of teaching by a course of training in the Normal schools. In all Zilla schools 
it was decided that Urdu and Arabic or Persian should be taught up to the standard of the Entrance Examination ; 
and, as a special concession, wherever there was a sufficient demand to justify the supply, there was to be a special 
class to teach Arabic and Persian after the Musalman fashion. The Persian language had recently been included 
by the University amoug the subjects for the F.A. and B.A. Examinations, and this it was expected would have a . 
powerful effect in increasing the number of college students. A new Code of grant-in-aid rules was about to be 
drawn ny, and advantage would be taken of this to offer specially liberal terms to schools managed. by Musalmans, 
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‘Fiieus meastires for the most part had reference only to lower education. In respect to the highet, the Musalmans 
of Bengal had a special grievance in the appropriation to English education of # certain endowment originally 
assigned to the promotion of oriental (Arabic and Persian) learning. Of that endowment, known as the Mahomed 
Mohsin Trust, some account has already been given in Chapter VI.* To remove all cause for complaint, the. 
Lieutenant-Governor at the instance of the Supreme Government, which added a sum of Rs. 50,000 for that pur- 
pose to the Provincial assignment for education, declared that the maintenance of the English side of that College 
_Should be a charge upon the Provincial funds. It was also decided to devote a portion of the endowment to the 
oriental side, or Madrassa, and the remainder to the foundation of three new Madrassas, to the establishment of 
scholarships, and towards the payment.of the fee of Musalman students in English colleges and schools. The 
three Madrassas were established at Dacca, Rajshahye, and Chittagong; and each was placed under an Arabic 
scholar of repute, assisted by a competent staff of Maulavis. It was intended that ineach of them the full course 
of the Calcutta Madrassa should in time be taught; English was to be added to the course wherever the pupils 
showed a desire to learn that language, and at Dacca a teacher of English was at once appointed. To the payment 
of scholarships tenable by Musalmans in Madrassas or in English colleges and schools, there was allotted the sum of 
RBs. 9,000, while Rs. 18,000 went to the payment of two-thirds“of the fees of Muhammadan pupils in Government 
colleges and schools outside Calcutta, and also to the payment of Maulavis in these schools. At the same time the 
Oaleutta, Madrassa was thoroughly re-organised, arrangements were made for the more thorough teaching ‘of the 
Arabic and Persian languages with a reasonable amount of Muhammadan law; and the salary of the European 
Principal was raised to Rs. 1,000.a month, A description of the character and status of this Madrassa has been, 
given elsewhere, and it is therefore unnecessary to enter into particulars here, A few years later, a proposal was 
made to connect the maktabs throughout Bengal with the institutions for higher Muhammadan Education in Cal-, 
cutta and the Mofussil. The attempt, however, was not successful, and it was abandoned in favoyr of an opposite 
policy, which was expressed in the hope that the maktabs might be ‘gradually moulded into. true primary, 
schools.’ Accepting the indigenous schools of the country in the form in which, under the special conditions of 
locality, they were most popular, the Bengal system endeavoured by the promise of Government support to ine 
troduce into the traditional course of study certain subjects of instruction which should bring the schools so aided. 
into some relation, more or less close, with the general system of education in the Province. The object being to 
encourage natural and spontaneous movement, it followed that if in any locality the existing system had a religious 
basis, the religious character of the school should be no bar to its receiving aid, provided that it introduced a certain. 
amount of secular instruction into the course. Many hundreds of maktabs have in this way been admitted into 
the primary system of Bengal. 

* The following is a faller account :—“In the year 1806;2 Muhammadan gentleman. of the. Shia sect died; leaving. an estate. 
yielding Rs. 45,000 per annom and called Saidpur, in the Hagli distriot, in trust for ‘ pious uses.’’ The deed of trust appointed two 
trnstees, to each of whom a share of the proceeds, amounting to one-ninth, was assigned. Three sbares of the. same Proportion 
were assigned to certain specific objects, viz., the performance of certain religious rites and ceremonies, the repair of an Imambarah 
or place of*worship, &c., and the remaining four-ninths were dedicated to the maintenance of certain establishments and payment of 
‘pensions, “Dp to 1810 the estate remained in the hands of the trustees appointed under the deed ; but in that year they were aconsed 
of malversation, and, after protracted litigation, were dismissed in 1816. The Government then constituted itself a trustee, and 
assumed the management of the estate and the superintendence of the disbursements in conjunction with another trustee appointed: 
by itself. In 3817, the estate was farmed ont in putnee, that is, settled in perpetuity at fixed rates with the tenants. Tho amounts 
received from these tenants as consideration for the putnee settlement, with the arrears which had accamulated daring litigation and, 
the one-ninth share drawn by Government as a trustee, were in 1835 devoted to the building and entowment of an institution at 
Hagli, comprising an English Department, costing Rs. 1,780 per mensem, and an Oriental Department ec ting Rs. 1,295 per monsem. 


This appropriation of the trust funds was at the time justified on the ground that the maintenance of ¢ 1 educational institution was 
a ‘pious use,’ and so within the testator’s intentions... “ 

“The college was opened on the Ist August, 1836, and within three days counted: 1,200 pupils in the English, and 300 in the 
Oriental Department; the proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus being 81 to 948 in the former, and 138 to 81 in the latter. The 
reports for 1836, and the few following years, contain.a full account of the progress of this institution, bat nowhere does it appear. fo. : 
have been sufficiently borne in mind, that the interpretation placed on the declared intentions of the founder waa only applicable to 

” Mohammadan education, And in this spirit the College has been maintained as it was founded, the last. report showingthat of 664 
atudents on the rolls only 167 are Muhammadane; the numbers in the Law Department, the Collegiate School, and the Branch School 
being 5 Yuhammadans to a class of 65, 87 to 393, and no Muhammadans to a claas of 246, respectively. ‘This result, like that of the 
Delhi Ciege, has long been a grievance to the Musalmen community, and during the current year special enquiry has been made 
toremedy it. But it is only fair to remember that the Oriental Department, as constituted in 1836, was quite adequate for the number. 
of students who came forward to avail themselves of -it, and that the. Commitiee of. Public Instruction would certainly have ealarged: 
this Department, had the demand for the kind of education it offered: increased”. (Education im British. India prior to 1954, by, 
Arthur Howed, Baq., 1872; p. 41.) - : 
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“The results of the measures taken at this time are shown, to some extent, by the very considerable increase 

Ssults of measures for Mu- in the, number of Musalmans under instruction ‘in 1881-82. Including the 

hammadan Education in Bengal. Madrassas, in which there were about 1,000 students, the number then stood 
as follows :— 








Crass or Institutions. Total number. Parad Percentage. 
English aed ses es ee 2,738 106 38 
Colleges, 

Oriental aes is a wis 1,089 1,088 | 99:90 

High Schools, __,, : es 43,747 3,831 87 

Middle ,, ae 37,959 5,032 13-2 

Ditto , Vernacular. “a x si 56,441 7,735 137 

Primary ,, en Boys’ ie eee se 880,937 217,216 246 
High Schools, Girls’, English ae es zs 184 

Middle ,, * ee 340 4 11 

Ditto ,, Vernacular te <20% oes wee 527 6 11 

Primary ,, ditto... wi hie — 17,452 1,570 89 

Normal Schools for Masters ... Ne a we 1,007 55 55 
» $s Mistresses -_ see ae 41 

Private Uninspected Scheols oe ae as 57,305 25,244 440 

——_—|-__--——_ 
Toran ees 1,099,767 261,887 23'8 











“The last column is important as showing how rapidly the proportion of Musalman students falls in schools 
of the higher classes. The proportion in colleges is, indeed, even smaller now than it was in 1871 when, as pre- 
viously stated, 4:04 per cent. were Musalmans. Still, owing to the ready way in which Musalmans have accepted 
the primary system of instruction there is a very satisfactory increase in the total number of pupils of that race, 
which has risen from 28,148 in 1871 to 262,108 (including students in technical schools aud colleges) in 1882; the 
proportion. of Musalmans being now 23'8 per cent. against 144 in 1871. In each of the Madrassas of Hugli, 
Dacca, Rajshahye and Chittagong the full Arabic course of the Calcutta Madrassa is taught, and in each also 
instruction in English is given to all pupils who wish it. In the Dacca Madrassa the course in English is carried up 
to the Entrance standard. Of 1,089 pupils in the six Madrassas, as many as 322 learn Knglish. The privilege of 
reading at one-third of the ordinary fees has also, by recent orders of the Government of Bengal, been extended to 
Muhammadan students of any college in Calentta, whether Government or other. In the case of non-Government 


colleges, aided and unaided, the amount of the remissions is paid from the Provincial P “78 \Le 
“ According to the Director’s Report for 1871-72, the proportion of Musalmans t ter in schools 
Measures for Muhammadan recognised by the Department was 17:8 pe af 
Education taken in the North- Musalmans to the total population of the P» 
Western Provinces. it could not be asserted that in regard to 


backward state. In the colleges and in the upper classes of the high schools, t 
high proportion, thongh in the Entrance examination of 1870, 21 out of 17% ~ 
the reply made by the Government of the North-Western Provinces 
it waa maintained that the authorities were doing all a 
ture and education; and since Persian was in 1871 i 
tions, the Musalmans can hardly complain if they 
respect to the higher as well as the lower educe’ 
of the classical and vernacular languages of — 
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ment of Musalman teachers, the dasistance of Musalman schools by grants-in-aid, and the encouragement to be 
given to the creation of a vernacular literature, Mr. Griffith, then offgiating as Director, submitted a full and 
interesting Report. In, this he showed that Persian and Arabic held a due place in the colleges and zilla schools, 
that the former was taught in the tahsili and in some of the halkabandi schools, that of 30 Deputy Inspectors, 15 
were Musalmans, that of the fahsili teachers in the Meernt Circle, where there was the largest proportion of 
Musalman pupils, 76 were Musalmans against 65 Hindus, that prizes to the value of Rs. 5,000 were annually 
given to encourage the formation of a vernacular literature, that the better class of Musalman schools already 
received liberal grants-in-aid, and that the lower or indigenous schools failed to obtain the same assistance only 
because they resented the visits of Government officials and rejected advice when offered. The unpopularity of 
Government education with the Musalmans was accounted for on various grounds. Thus ‘the Musalmans of India 
object to the study’ [ of geography ] ‘and think that their children are merely wasting time in acquiring information 
about countries which they will never see. They think, too, that Urdu, as a language, neither requires nor 
deserves study by a Musalman, and that Persian and Arabic are the only tongues which are worthy of their 
cultivation. Halkabandi and tahsili schools are now looked upon with more favour as Persian, and, in some cases, 
Arabic, has been admitted into the scheme of studies; but they will not be thoroughly popular with the people of 
Islam unless great preponderance is given to classical studies, aud geography, and some other subjects are altoge- 
ther excluded. So violent a change in the system of instruction is, of course, out of the question. It would be é 
unfair to the great majority of the students, and would not advance the true interests of the minority.’ 

“The following Table shows the proportion of Musalmans in 1881-82 to the total number of students in the 


Results of measures for Various institutions of the Province:— 
Muhammadan Education in 
the North-Western Provinces. 
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Crass oF Institutions. Soins Musalmans. Percentage. 
ey, . 
Colleges, English as one ioe on 223 « 29 13:0 
& Oriental es on aon ted 444 17 38 
for Boys ... oe 4,273 697 163 
High and Middle Schools, English ... : 
» Girls... os 62 oe to 
é for Boys ... ove 3,267 662 20°2 
” ” ” Vernacular . 
: » Girls... on 6 te ion 
Primary Schools, English os we 9,852 2,022 20°5 
» 5 Vernacular oo eee 144,373 19,339 13:3 
49 ‘ English, for girls ane ise eae 664 ase ‘ee 
3 » Vernacular, ,, es Pe te 5,990 1,616 269 
Normal Schools for Maste'-s aos. ee 239 44 181 
” _ 7 ’ aes ae oes 83 on 
Toran see wee 169,476 24,426 1441 











‘= +he proportion of Musalmans at school in 1871-72, nor in the endeavours 
‘ade to encourage a further advance, was there any great cause for 

~ther hand, there was great cause for hopeful anticipation 

on foot, about this time, by certain of the Musalman 

“€ dissatisfied with the scanty progress made by 

ach with themselves as with the education they 

rrulons fault-finding. Recognising the evil, 
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thesé Musalman gentlemen were determined to discover the remedy; and, led by Maulavi Sayyid Ahmad Khan,* 
whose life has been one long devotion to the cause of liberal education, they formed themselves into a society , 
with the primary purpose of ascertaining the specific objections felt by the Musalman community towards the 
education offered by Government, and of ascertaining the kind of education which would be welcomed in its place. 
Tt was plain to them that a return to the old methods of Oriental instruction was impossible. Much as they might 
venerate the traditions of their forefathers and prize the treasures of a copious and elegant literature, the Society 
held that the only education which could bring their race into harmony with the civilisation around them, and so 
restore it to a position of influence, was an education frankly acknowledging the advance of science, catholic in” 
its sympathies with all that was admirable in the literature, history, and philosophy of other countries, broad in 
its outlines and exact in its studies. At the first, as might be expected, this very liberality was the danger which , 
threatened the undertaking. To appeal to the Musalman community at large upon principles so much at 
variance, not with the Muhammadan religion in its essential doctrines, but with the Muhammadan religion 
a8 interpreted by the majority of those who held it, was to stir up active antagonism. Well aware of this, 
the Society yet hoped for ultimate triumph. For some time the support they obtained was grudging. Slowly, 
however, the opposition slackened in the face of the persistent courage of the yet small band of reformers, Men 
of eminence, like the late Sir Salar Jung, came forward with support valuable not only in its material shape, but 
in its influence with those to whom a great name was a great security. The personal character of tho leaders of 
tho movement vouched for its disinterested aims. Unreasonable fears gave way before a closer view of the dreaded 
innovation. Some of the fiercest opponents of early days were converted into warm partisans. Princes and Nobles, 
Musalman and Hindu alike, enrolled themselves as patrons of the project, and offered munificent endowments to 
the contemplated college. Nor was liberality altogether wanting on the part of Englishmen. The handsome dona- 
tion of Rs. 10,000 made by the Earl of Northbrook founded a system of scholarships called after his name ; and 
among other benefactors were Lord Stanley of Alderley, the Earl of Lytton, Sir William Muir and Sir John 
Strachey. Thirteen years have now passed since the Society met to shape its scheme ; and it may well be doubted 
whether the most sanguine of those who then devoted themselves to their task looked forward to the rapid success 
which they have lived to witness. The noble college now fast rising at Aligarh bids fair to be tho rival 
of the Government colleges in their best characteristics ; while in some of the most important principles of education 
its superiority is manifest. Of the progress already made we have given some account in Chapter V+ But there 


* Now, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, Bahadur, K. C. 8.I., Hon. LL.D. (Edin.). 

t “The circumstances that gave rise to the foundation of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh are thug 
described in a letter from the Honourable Sayyid Ahmed Khan, Bahadar, Honorary Secretary, Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College Fund Committeo, to the Director of Pablic Instraction, North-Western Provinces, dated June, 1881: ‘Ié will be sufficient to 
say that a body of influential Muhammadan gentlemen, who interested themselves in education, being mournfully aware of the ° 
backwardness of te Mnhammadan population in the matter of English Education, regarded the circumstances as a greatevil, not 
only to the immediate moral, social, and political welfare of their own co-religionists, but to the country at large. Their enquiries 
roused the most serious apprehensions in regard to the future of their co-religionists under the British rule, and they formed 
themselves into a Committee toraise funds for establishing the present College. The original object of some of tho supporters 
of the Committee was to confine the College to the Muhammadans for whose special benefit educational facilities were to be provided. 
But so much good-will, sympathy, and generosity were displayed by the Hindoo nobility and gentry, that the Committee in 
establishing the College declared it open to Hindoo students also, especially as the curriculum (beyond religious instruction) pursued. 
in the College suited Hindasand Mubummadans alike, and the former showed a readiness to join the College. In the matter of 
scholarships, prizes, and other college rewards, the rules of the college show no partiality to either Hindus or Muhammadans, whilst 
the committee has provided separate boarding-houses for Hinda students. The college is conducted upon the most advanced principles 
of toleration, and whilst the immediate control of it is vested in a‘Waropean Principal and a European Headmaster, the staff of 
Professors and Teachers consists of Hindus and Muhammadans. The ‘committee can congratulate .themselves upon the circumstance 
that they l.ave never observed the smallest indication of any feeling other then friendly spirit between the Hindn and Muhammadan 
students, and they are sincerely convinced that the college (though naturally a place of exceptional attraction to Muhammadan 
atadents) may, as.an educational agency, be regarded as suited alike to Hindoos and Muhammadans,’ The committee formed for 
the collection of funds began its work in 1872, and up tothe present time the amount realised is something over three lakhs of 
rapess, exclusive of tie contributions to the inilding frnd. The annual income of the college is Rs. 34,000, while the expenditure 
for the last year exceeded tne income by Rs. 2,538. Fully to carry ont the scheme of the college, it is calculated that the income ° 
must be taised to Rs. 60,000 per annum ; but it may reasonably be expected that the Government will before long find it possible to 
increase the amount of its grant-in-aid (now only Rs. 6,000 out of Rs. 34,000), and a considerable addition will acerne from the fees 
as soon asa larger number of quarters is completed for the residence of boarders. For the college buildings, including 164 rooms 
for boarders, a sum of Rs. 5,31,000 will ultimately be required, and of this Rs. 1,62,963 has already been subscribed. At present the 
buildings completed consist of eleven class rooms, and one central hall ; twenty-five rooms for firgt class boarders, and forty-nine for 
thog of the second class; a house for the headmaster; a small dispensary and some temporary boarding-houses. Bosides 
these, the foundations of the entire college have been sunk, a park has been laid out, and the wall on one aide of the 
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are features in the constitution of the ‘Aligarh College which deserve further notice. Among the reasons which: are 
,said to have deterred the Musalmans from accepting the Government system, we have mentioned the absence of. all 
religious instruction and the scant attention paid tomorality and manners. It is here that the Aligarh College 
asserts its special excellence. Religious instruction is a part of the daily exercise, and places of whéship are to be 
among the college buildings. The pious Musalman, therefore, has no fear that his son will grow ugitareless of his 
ancestral faith or ignorant of religious truth. His mind is at rest, also, on the question of morality and good 
manners. For residence in college is compulsory upon all students coming from a distance, and a healthy discipline 
” varied by healthy amusement preserves much of the influence of home life, while fostering a manliness of character 
which home life would fail to give. The importance of the college, however, is not confined to the special nature 
_ of the education it affords, Politically its influence is great and will be greater ; for it is the first expression of 
independent Musalman effort which the country has witnessed since it came under British rule. The Aligarh 
Society has indeed set an example which, if followed to any large extent, will solve the problem of national 
education ; and it is difficult to speak in words of too high praise of those whose labours have been so strenuous, or 
to overrate the value of the ally which the State has gained in the cause of education and advancement, 
“ Qn the receipt of the Resolution of the Government of India, enquiries were made as to the extent to which 
Measures for Muhammadan the Musalmans of the Province had availed themselves of the education 
Bducationtakenin the Punjab. offered them. These enquiries showed that 34°9 per cent. of the total number 
of pupils under instruction were Musalmans. Taking each class of School separately, the percentage in Govern. 
ment village schools was 38, in higher vernacular schools 30, in middle English schools from 24 to 29, in higher 
English schools 20, and in Colleges 5. In the Districts east of the river Jhelam the number of Musalman students 
was almost in exact proportion to the total Musalman population, while in many of the Districts of the Delhi, 
Hissar, Ambala and Amritsar Divisions the percentage in schools of all classes was considerably above the ratio 
which the Musalmans bore to the total population. On the other hand, in the Derajat and Peshawar Divisions, 
where the Musalmans formed more than 90 per cent. of the whole population, their proportion to the total number 
at schools was only 55 per cent. ; and so completely in many parts had education been disregarded by them, that 


college grounds has been finished. Beginning with about 20 students in Jane 1875, the school and college now contain 
nearly 300, of whom 29 are in the latter department. Since 1877, fifty-five candidates have gone up for the Entrance Exami- 
nation, of whom 86 have passed; 10 ont of 17 have succeeded in the F. A. during the three years the college has been affiliated 
up to that standard; and there are now 8 students reading for the B. A. degree. As originally constituted, the college had two 
departments, the English and the Oriental. In the former, al! subjects were taught in English; Arabic, Persian or Sanskrit, being 
taken up as a ‘second language ;’ in the latter, either Arabic or Persian was studied for ita literature ; while history, geography, 
mathematics, &e., were taught in Urdu, and English became the ‘second language.’ But this Department, which has never attracted 

. many students, and now numbers 15 only, will probably be abolished before long. At the head of the college is a European Principal, 
with seven Native Professors, three of whom are Masters of Arts in the Calcutta University ; the school has a European Headmaster, 
seven Native English ‘'eachers, and six Arabic, Persian, and Hindi Teachers. In scholarships the college awarded Re. 3,764-during 
the past year. Of these, some were from pormanent endowments for special purposes, such as the Patiala and the Northbrook 
Scholarships, some from yearly donations by private gentlemen, and some from the college income. Religions instruction is given to 
Sunnis by a Sunni Teacher, to Shias by one of their own sect, in either Arabic or Persian, according as the one language or the other 
has been chosen by the student for hia college conrse ; and the managing committee is willing that similar instruction should be given 
to Hinda studenta in their own sacred books. The business of the college is managed by two committees; one, composed of Native 

and European gentlemen, dealing with matters of instruction only ; the other, compused entirely of Native gentlemen, which regulates 
the general concerns of the institution. Much of the popularity of the college is due to the provision for the residence of students 
belonging to families of the upper classes. The rooms of the first class boarders are scarcely less comfortable than those of an 
under-gradaate at Oxford or Cambridge, and the Musalmans take their meals together ina dining hall. To a first class boarder the 
cost of living at the college is about Ra, 300 a year, which includes rent, board, medical attendance, and tuition fees: a second class 
boarder pays about Rs. 190. Of the two classes there were, in 1881-82, 171 in residence, of whom 16 were Hindus. At the ontzet, 
the undertaking met with very great opposition from many Musalmans of the old school. All sorts of rumours were spread abroad 
ag to the character of the institution and the heterodoxy of the supporters. Fortunately, however, the originator of the scheme, 
the Hon’ble Sayyid Ahmed Khan, was not to be daunted by opposition, or deterred by want of sympathy. In the esteem of the 
more liberal minded of his co-religionists he held the highest place; and his perseverance was before long rewarded by the hearty 
co-operation of powerfal friends. Chief among those who came forward to his support was Sir Salar Jang, Prime Minister to the 
Nizam. His lead was followed by many influential Musalmans in aJl parts of the country; and thongh the college funds are at 
present insufficient for the complete working of the scheme, the number of students is now limited chiefly by the want of accommoda- 
tion. If, then, the Musalmans are to be reproached for not having availed themselves at an earlier stage of the benefits of the edu- 
cation offered them by Government, they “have certainly set an example to the generality of the population by founding and 
maintaining, almoat without State aid, a college in some respects superior to any educational institution in India, and one which bide 
fair to be of the greatest importance from a political as well as from an educational point of view.”—(Report of the Eduction 
Commission, 1882; pp. 266-268). 
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it would be a qonsiderable time before the schools, whether Government or aided, could expect to attract any large 
number of pupjls. Simultaneously with these enquiries, the Government of the Punjab consulted a large number 
of gentlemen as to the necessity of any special measures, other than those which had already been taken, for the 
furtherance of education among the Musalmans. Among those consulted were the Members of the Senate of the 
Punjab University College, and English and Native officers, both Musalman and Hindu. The replies received 
almost unastimously deprecated any such measures. The Musalman members of the Senate recommended, indeed, 
a system of special scholarships, and would be glad to see moral and religious instruction given in the Government 
schools ; but they were unanimous in declaring that no religious prejudices existed among the more enlightened * 


¥elasses against the education afforded either in the Government or in the Mission schools, that no change was 


needed in the course of study, and especially that there should be no restriction upon the study of English. .In 
regard to the establishment of aided schools, the Government of the Punjab pointed out that the matter was very 
much in the hands of the people themselves ; but that if any exertion were made in that direction, it would meet 
with liberal encouragement from Government, and that in such schools it would be for the managers to provide 
whatever religious instruction they thought fit. So far as the Musalmans had shown an indifference, to the 
education. offered them, that was ascribed by the Government to the disproportionate attention given by them to 
religious studies, to a preference, as more practical, for the course of study in indigenous schools, and to the im- 
poverishment which was said to have affected most Muhammadan families of note. That, as a class, the Musalmans 
had been subject to any special disabilities, was emphatically denied; and the conclusion drawn from.the general 
body of evidence went to.show that the suggestions made by the Government of India had already been adopted 
in the. Punjab. No special measures, therefore, have since been taken, but the percentage of Musalmans at school 
has risen since 1871-72 from 34°9 to 38°2, and the increase has been in the higher rather than in the lower class of 


schools. The following Table gives the statistics for 1881-82 :— 
A 














Chass or Insrrrortons. ee Musalmans. | Percentage. 

Colleges, English . ee a ees ae 103 13 12°6 
Oriental we es ae os 122 71 58°1 
High Schools, English vite “ig ie ave 453 91 20°0 
Vernacular... ah eas aoe 132 64 484 
Middle Schools, English _ 3 sé ay 2,671 703 26:3 
» Vernacular .., 06 ave sk 2,704 935 B45, 
Primary Schools, English ... ses it ed 23,019 7,176 8b 1 
Vernacular ais Me bee 70,641 28,378 401 

Middle Schools, Girls,’ English Wee ons eee 8 ee . he 
Primary . “as a Se 141 2 14 
55 Vernacular as ve wae 9,066 4,235, 46-7 
Normal Schools for Masters baa aoe aes, 220 ‘ JO1 459 
Mistresses tee ove vee 138 59 42:7 
Central Training College... oo oe abe 58 16 27°5 
Toran wee 109,476 41,844 38:2 














“ The following Table shows the proportion of Musalmans to the total number at school in 1871-72 :— 
Measures for Muhammadan 
Education taken in Oudh. 











Total 
Crass or Instrrvtroys. a patti Musalmans. | Percentage. 
(Higher Schools, English be “Sana 630 27-0 
| Middle ditto ditto and Vernacglar se 7,390 2,732 36-9 
Government ...4 Lower ditto Vernacular ... des 31,525 6,235 197 
Female ditto et ios. bei 1,908 1072 , 561 
Normal’ ditto a te ‘ee 187 71 38-0 
College ... a ee 720 195 27-0 
Higher Schools, English pa ‘eb 200 37 185 
AIDED Middle Class, English and Vernacular |. 3,983 993 249 
Lower Schools, Vernacular tess aS 1,222 200 163 
Female Schools se nn pa 451 252 55:8 
© —— Fie | ee, 
Toran = 12,417 248 
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“This Table is, in itself, enough to show that the education of Musalmans in Oudh had not been neglected, 
and that the Musalmans were far from indifferent to the advantages held out to them. The course of studies, 
indeed, was Urdu-Persian rather than Hindi-Sanskrit. If any section of the community had cause for complaint, 
it was the Hindus. But, in reality, they had no grievance: for, Urdu being the language of the Ccurts, and 
Government service being to the vast majority alike of Hindus and Musalmans the greai incentive to education, 
the requirements of all were best met by the adoption of Urdu as a medium of instruction. Persian was also 
taught in the schools, and was a study popular with the betier class of Musalmans. For Arabic there seemed to be 

“little or no demand. To know the Koran by heart was, indeed, as in other parts of India, the beginning of wisdom. 
In most cases it was also the end. Facilities for the study of Arabic as a language were abundantly offered in the 
Canning College, Lucknow, at which, however, though ‘situated in a city containing 111,397 Munammadans, or 
about 9,000 Muhammadan boys of a school-going age, there are but 144 Musalman students.’ That number, the 
Director had no doubt, might be increased by hundreds, perhaps by thousands, by the offer of stipends, or even 
of daily rations of food. Such students, however, he confessed, would not be attracted by the love of Oriental 
literature, nor would they continue their studies if more advantageous occupation offered itself. Towards ‘the 
creation of a vernacular literature,’ or, as the Director more accurately puts it, ‘the provision of a suitable litera- 
ture’ for Musalmans and Hindus, something might be done. But ‘it seems to me,’ wrote the Tirector, ‘ that 
special machinery for the production of schoo!-books, and for the reward of native authors, is required. At 
present no such machinery exists. The Government of India, I believe, are afraid lest the works produced by 
translators should not be popular and remain unsold. So at present authors can only be encouraged by the pur- 
chase of their books, for prizes or special rewards. But there is no machinery even to estimate the value of the 
books submitted ; the books are forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction, and he must, in addition to his 
other multifarious duties, go over each book presented, and accurately guage its merits, or he may call upon some 
of his subordinates as hard-worked as himself, to assist in the criticism of books submitted for publication. More- 
over, many, nay most, of those who write and adapt books for school use are either not acquainted at all with 
Western science and art, or at best have but a superficial acquaintance with these subjects. Thus, the books that 
are printed follow a stereotyped Eastern groove, or are unidiomatic and bald versions of some trifling English work. 
If a special office for the examination and publication of works in Hindi, Urdu, Persian and Bengalee were estab- 
lished, and this office were connected with the Educational epariments of Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, 
and the Punjab, aud were under the control of some one of these Departments, I cannot but think that a better 
class of literature would be produced than under the present system.’ 

“ The following is the comparative Table for Oudh in 1881-82 :— 


. 














Crass or Instrrutions. ae Musalmans. | Percentage, 
Colleges, English os atl bet one 126 7 55 
PA Oriental See caress ay sea 113 51 45-1 
High and Middle Schools, English te ry ory 1,081 195 18-0 
s y » Vernacular ... oe wl 886 134 250 
Primary Schools, English... Fe ave iis 4,388 1,317 30-0 
? «Vernacular oe ass w. | 45,899 9,449 20'5 
. » Girls,’ English bs is oe 350 156 445 
= » »  Wernacular sen cae wud 1,722 1,080 62-7 
Normal Schools for Masters - ae wl 8 n 164 
a » for Mistresses eos at ae 6 
Toran aA 54,283 12,400 22:88 
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ee “Tn the Central Provinces the Musalmans formed only 2°5 per cent. of the total piglet: but they were as 
Measures for Muhammadan fully alive to the importance of education as the rest of the community. In ' 
Baducation takonin the Central the higher schools, especially, their attendance was good, and orders had 
Provinces, Mysore, Coorg, and already been given that classes should be opened for the study of Arabic and 
the Berars. Persian in all zilla schools in which there should be a sufficient demand. The 
Chief Commissioner did not think that any further measures were necessary. In Mysore the general state of 
Muhammadan education was very backward and unsatisfactory. The Chief Commissioner was of opinion that 
Hindustani schools should be established wherever a reasonably sufficient number of Muhammadan pupils were 
forthcoming to attend them ; that Hindustani masters should be added to the existing schools of all descriptions 
wherever a class of pupils in that language could be formed ; and that the subject of the provision of suitable 
school-books should be duly considered. The question of Muhammadan education had already engaged the 
anxious attention of the Chief Commissioner, who had repeatedly urged upon that community the necessity of 
taking further advantage of the facilities offered them, if they wished to keep pace with the progress made by 
other classes. The Muhammadans of Coorg were generally in very poor circumstances, and quite indifferent to 
the education of their children. The only measure which the Chief Commissioner thought practicable was to 
establish an efficient Hindustani class at Merkara, in connection with, or independent of, the central school, and the 
Director of Public Instruction had been instructed to make enquiries as to how this might best be done. The 
Musalmans of the Assigned Districts of Haiderabad were, it was stated, but few in number and depressed in social 
and intellectual condition relatively to the other classes of the people. It had always been one of the objects of 
the Local Administration to introduce into the ranks of the Commission a certain number of Musalmans. 
Measures had also been recently adopted for promoting the spread of education among that portion of the commu- 
nity, but it was too early to judge of their results.” * 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION OF 1882, ON THE 
SUBJECT OF MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION.— REPORTS OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
THEREON.— VIEWS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA UPON THE SUBJECT. 


The account of the various measures adopted by the Local Governments, in consequence of the Resolutions of 
Set . the Government of India on the subject of Muhammadan education, issued in 

sc ae aie ane 1871 and 1873, which has been given in the Report of the Education Commis- 
in Colleges and Schools, as sion of 1882, from which information has been incorporated in the preceding 


indicated by the statistics of Chapter, was the basis of the conclusions arrived at by the Commission on that 
1881-82, in the Report of the subject. 

Education Commission of 
1882. 


And it was in view of those conclusions that the Commission pro- 
ceeded to make certain definite recommendations for promotion of education 
among Muhammadans. Those conclusions and recommendations will be pre- 
sently quoted ; but in the meantime it is important to realize exactly the results of the progress of English educa- 
tion among Muhammadans as indicated by the various Statistical Tables, for the years 1881-82, which have been 
quoted in the preceding Chapter from the Report of the Commission. For the sake of clearness, and as bearing 
upon the main subject of this work, the following Tabular Statement has been prepared, by taking the figures given 
in the abovementioned tables and making calculations from them, so far as the attendance of Muhammadans, in 
Colleges and Schools teaching the English langnage, is concerned :—~ 


@ * Report of the Edncation Commission of 1882, paras. 559-70, pp. 484-96. 
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Table showing the Attendance of Musalmans in the various Educational Institutions, Government, Aided, and Unaided 


as compared with the total attendance in 1881-82. 





Total number 
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' * Tt will be observed in this Table that with the exception of the North-Western Provinces, the percentage of 
Muhammadans iving English education is far below the percentage of Mu- 
Hoticesble points :in regard icacen in Getoni: isis in the various Provinces a will ee by 

to the low percentage of Mu- 

- hammadan students inEnglish comparing the percentages of the attendance of Muhammadan students with 
Colleges and Schools as com- the percentages of Muhammadan population in the various Provinces given in 
pared with the percentage of the Table quoted from the Education Commission’s Report at the outset of the 
oes i aa as preceding Chapter. Another important point to be noticed in the above Table — 

is that the percentage of Muhammadans among the total number of studenta 
receiving English education diminishes as the class of education becomes of a higher standard; so much so that in 

Madras where the percentage of Muhammadan population is 6, the Muhammadans attending English Colleges form 

only 1-7 per cent: of the total number of students attending such Colleges ; in Bombay where the percentage of the 

Muhammadan population is 15-4, the percentage of students in English Colleges is only 1-4; in Bengal where the 

percentage of the Muhammadans in the population is 32°3 the percentage of Muhammadan students in English Col- 

leges is only 3°8, and, in the Punjab, while the percentage of the Muhammadans in the population is no less than 

51-6, the percentage of Muhammadan students in the English Colleges is only 12°6. In making this comparison [ 

have kept in view the Statistics of the percentages of the Muhammadans in the population as represented by the 

Report of the Education Commission ; but the subject will be more fully discussed in the next Chapter of this 

work, Meanwhile it will be as well to point out that whilst in the Statistics of population given in the Table quo- 

ted at the outset of the preceding Chapter from the Education Commission’s Report the percentage of Mnham- 
madaus in the population of the Provinces concerned is shown to be 228 per cent., the percentage of Muhammadan 
students in English Colleges as shown in the above table is only 3°6 per cent., and even if High and Middle 
schools teaching a lower standard of English the percentage of Muhammadan students is only 8:9 or nearly, 9 per 
cent. of the total number of students attending those institutions. 
Upon the state of things as described in the preceding Chapter the Education Commission of J882 summa- 
rized its conclusions and recommendations in the following terms:— 
“In the foregoing pages, we have preferred to reproduce the statements made with regard to, the condition of 
* Conclusions of the Educa- *the Muhammadans in the several Provinces, rather than to attempt generali- 
tion Commission as: to the ‘ations of our own. The wide differences in the circumstances of the Musal- 
condition of-education among mans in the three Presidencies render such an attempt hazardous. But apart 
Mubammadans in 1882. from the social and historical conditions of the Muhammadan Community in 
India, there are causes of a strictly educational character which heavily weight it in the race of life. The teach- 
ing of the mosque must precede the lessons of the school. The one object of a young Hindu is to obtain an edu- 
cation which will fit him for an official or a professional career. But before the young Muhammadan is allowed to 
turn his thoughts to secular instruction, he must commonly pass some years in going through a course of sacred 
learning. The Muhammadan boy, therefore, enters school later than the Hindu. In the second place, he very often 
leaves school at an earlier age. The Muhammadan parent belonging to the better classes is usually poorer than the 

Hindu parent in a corresponding social position. He cannot afford to give his son so complete an education. In 

the third place, irrespectively of his worldly means, the Muhammadan parent often chooses for his son while at 

School an education which will secure for him‘an honoured place among the learned of his own community rather 

than one which will command a success in the moderh professions or in official life. The years which the young 

Hindu gives to English and Mathematics in a public school, the young Muhammadan devotes in a Madrassa to 

Arabic and the law and Theology of Islam. When such an education is completed, it is to the vocation of a man 

af learning. » “her than to the more profitable professions that the thoughts of a promising Muhammadan youth 


natural ““e above are the three principal causes of an educational character which retard the prosperity 
of the I would be beyond the province of a strictly Educational Report to attempt generalisations 
based uy historical conditions which affect the Muhammadan Community in India. /. Uf 
“Th we proceed to make have been framed, we believe, not merely ‘ith a regard to 
Recor ae justice “at with a leaning towards generosity. They are based not more 
Educat i ups” % uggestions contained in the Provincial Reports than upon the 
promot oe -  ‘¥witnesses and the representations of public bodies.’ They deal, 
_Muhem. % with every form of complaint that is grounded in fact, and 
they cont os pf various localities. Few of them, indeed, are of general 
applicatic will before long be rendered obsolete. Special encouragement to any 
clacs is > @ sore reproach to the Musalmans if the pride they have shown in 


other course of honourable activity ; to a debermination that whatever their 
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backwardness in the past, they will not suffer themselves to be outstripped in the future; to s conviction that 
self-help and self-sacrifice aré at once nobler principles of conduct and surer aed to worldly success than sectarian 
reserve or the hope of exceptional indulgence. 

““We have spoken of the causes; we here accept the fact that, at all events in many parts of the eountry, 

The recommendations for. *he Musalmans have fallen behind the rest of the population ; we therefore 

mulated, with reasons in recommend— 
brief. (1) That the special encouragement of Muhammadan Education be regarded 
as a legitimate charge on Local, on Municipal, and on Provincial Funds, 

“The Muhammadan indigenous schools which are found in all parts of the country are established on a 
purely religious basis, and in most cases impart an education of the most enenery: charactor. In order to 
encourage a wider utility, we reecommend— 

(2) That indigenous Muhammadan Schools be liberally encouraged to add purely secular subjects to their course 
of instruction. 

“ As the instruction given in Muhammadan Primary Schools differs considerably from that in the ordinary 
primary schools, we recommend— 

(3) That special standards for Muhammadan Primary Schools be prescribed. 

“In regard to the medium of instruction in Primary and Middle Schools, it appears that even in places where 
Hindustani is not the vernacular of the people, Muhammadans earnestly desire that their children should be 
educated in that language, and we therefore recommend— 

(4) That Hindustani be the principal medium for imparting instruction to Muhammadans in Primary and Middle 
Schools, except in localities where the Muhammadan Community desire that some other language be adopted. 

“Tn order thas Muhammadans may be enabled to qualify for the lower grades of the public service, we 
recommend— 

(5) That the official vernacular, in places where it is not Hindustani, be added as a voluntary subject to the 
curriculum of Primary and Middle Schools for Muhammadans, maintained from public funds; and that arithmetic and 
accounts be taught through the medium of that vernacular. ; 

“To meet the complaint made in some parts of the country that due encouragement is not given to the lan- 
guage and literature of the Muhammadans, and that this circumstance has operated as one of the causes which 
have kept that community aloof from the Government system of education, we recommend— 

(6) That in localities where Muhammadans form a fair proportion of the population, provision be made in Middle and 
High Schools, maintained from public funds for imparting instruction im the Hindustani and Persian Languages. 

“Tt has been found that whilst Muhammadans in many places form a fair proportion of the students learning 
English, their number decreases as the standard of instruction rises ; we therefore recommend— 

(7) That Higher English Education for Muhammadans, being the kind of education in which that community needs 
special help, be liberally encowraged, 

“Tt has been submitted, with much force, that the poverty of the Muhammadans is also one of the main reasons 
why education has not made satisfactory progress in that community; we therefore recommend— 

(8) That where necessary a graduated system of special scholarships for Muhammadane be established ; to be awarded 


(a) in Primary schools, and tenable in Middle Schools; 
(b) in Middle Schools, and tenable in High Schools ; , 
(c) on the results of the Matriculation and First Arts examinations, and tenable in colleges : also 


(9) That in all classes of schools maintained from public funds, a certain proportion of free student 
reserved for Muhammadan students. 


“Complaints having been made that Muhammadan educational endowments have not applied 
to their proper uses, we recommend— 


upressly 


(10) That in places where educational endowments. for the benefit of Muhumm under the 
_ management of Government, the funds arising from such endowments bea ato the on among 
Muhammadans exclusively. 
“ And, further, in order that Muhammadan educational endowments we recom- 
mend— 
(11) That where Muhammadan endowments exist, and are under the man or bodies, 
inducements by liberal Grants-in-aid be offered to them to establish English- -antnin- 


aid System. 
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“The employment of Muhammadans as teachers and inspecting officers among Muhammadans will, in our 
opinion, largely tend to popularise education among that community, and enable the Department to understand the 
special needs and wishes of the Muhammadans; we therefore recommend-- 

(12) That where necessary, Normal Schools or classes for the training of Muhammadan teachers be established ; 

(13) That wherever instruction is given in Muhammadan schools, through the medium of Hindustani, endeavours be 
made to secure, as far as possible, Muhammadan teachers to give such instruction ; and— 

(14) That Muhammadan inspecting officers be employed more largely than hitherto for the inspection of Primary 
Schools for Muhammudans. 

“ Another useful means of spreading knowledge among the Muhammadans will be the recognition and encour- 
agement by the State of such associations as the Anjuman-i-Islam in Bombay, and the Anjuman-i-Islamiya in 
Lahore ; we therefore recommend — 

(15) That Associations for the promotion of Muhammadan education be recognised and encouraged, 

“In order to secure the continuous attention of the Education Department to the- subject of Muhammadan 
education, and to prevent the claims of the Muhammadans for special treatment from being overlooked, we recom- 
mend— 

(16) That in the Annual Reports on Public Instruction a special section be devoted to Muhammadan education. 

“Tn certain Provinces the backwardness of the Mahammadans in education has prevented them from obtain- 
ing any considerable share of appointments in the public service. But it has also been made a subject of com- 
plaint that, even in places where qualified Muhammadans are available, their services are not duly utilised by 
Government officers: we therefore recommend — 

(17) That the attention of Local Governments be nines to the question of the proportion in which patronage is 
distributed among educated Muhammadans and others. * 

Upon the Report of the Education Commission being submitted to ) the Government of India, that Government 

aa _ Yeviewed the Report, in its Resolution No. 3,%;, in the Home Department 

é rent dosed pliprwetoas (Education), dated the 23rd October, 1884, but in regard to the above recom- 

1884, reserved subjoct of Mu- mendations, only observed: “The Governor-General in Council has the 

hammadan education for sepa- subject of Muhammadan education at present under separate consideration ; 

rate consideration. and will merely say here that, in view of the backward condition into which 

in some Provinces the members of that Community ‘have fallen, he thinks it desirable to give them in some respects 
exceptional assistance.” 

The “ separate consideration” of the subject of Muhammadan education arose in the following manner. In 
February, 1882, a Memorial was addressed to His Excellency the Marquis of 


i : National 
Bomorial of: ee i Ripon, by the National Muhammadan Association of Calcutta, calling atten- 


Muhammadan Association of 
Calcutta on Muhammadan tion to the decayed position of Muhammadans in India, to the causes which 


education &c., in 1882. had in the opinion of the Memorialists led to this decadence, and to the cirenm- 
7 stances which, in their belief, tended to perpetuate that condition. The 

Resolution of the Govern- > he Local a 
ment of India dated )5th July, Memorial was fully reported upon by the Local Governments, and was also 
1885, reviewing Muhamma- discussed by the Education Commission of 1882, His, Excellency was unable 
dan education and declaring {o deal with the question before his departure from India, but left on record 
policy of Government. an expression of his hope that it would receive full consideration at the hands 
of his successor, the Earl of Dufferin. Accordingly His Excellency in Council carefully considered the Memorial, 


together with the correspondence, reports and numerous pamphlets and papers on the subject, and on the 15th 
July, 1885, recorded a Resolution (No. Say in the Home Department—Education) reviewing the history of the 


measures which had been adopted by Government since 1871, in the cause of Muhammadan education, and 
giving expression to the views of the Government on the subject, with special reference to the recommendations 
of the Education Commission. The Resolution possesses the greatest importance in the history of Muham- 
madan education in India, as it contains the latest declaration of the policy of the Government on the 
subject, and describes the main features of the points to which the attention of Government was directed in for-- 
mulating that policy. The Resolution, after mentioning that the recommendations of the Education Commission 
had been considered by the Local Governments, gives a summary of their views, which may be incorporated here 
together with such observations as the Government of India made thereon in that Resolution. 


The views of the Government of Madras were thus expressed in their letter No. 506, dated 22nd August, 1884, 
* 
* Report of the Education Commission, ( 1882), pp. 505-7. 
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‘Special encouragement is already held out to Muhammadan education, and a further advance is contemplated 
Views of the Government of this direction, though not exactly on the lines suggested by the Commis- 
Madras on Muhammadan edu- sion. It is not thought desirable to dissociate this class so distinctly from the 
eation, in 1884. ordinary scheme of teaching, as, except, in a few localities, Muhammadans 
avail themselves freely of the advantages of the existing system. Thus neither special schools nor special Normal 
classes seem necessary; while the recommendations as to the Persian and Hindustani languages are hardly appli- 
cable to the peculiar linguistic conditions of the South, and ignore the extent to which the Muhammadans use its 
vernacular languages. At the same time the object of the recommendations mects with cordial approval.” 
Upon these opinions the Government of India recorded the following observations on the abovementioned 
Observations of the Govern- Resolution :— ; 
ment of India thereon. “Tt has been shown...that the condition of the Mahammadans in Southern 
India is, from an educational point of view, by no means unsatisfactory. All funds, provincial, local, and muni- 
cipal, are bound by the Grant-in-aid Code to give special encouragement to. Muhammadan education. The experi- 
ment of separate schools has not been successful, and is not, the Director of Public Instruction thinks, necessary, 
except to some extent in Madras and one or two large Muhammadan centres, and for the Moplahs on the West Coast. 
Some increase of the subordinate inspecting agency for Mubammadan schools is, however, admittedly desirable. 
While the broad results for the whole Province leave perhaps little to desire, the Governor-General in Council 
thinks it would be well were the officers of the Educational Department directed to examine more particularly, in 
communication with district officers and the leading members of the Muhammadan community, the educational 
provision for the members of that community in each district, with a view to seeing whether, in special localities, 
more effect should not be given to some of the recommendations of the Commission. The backward state of the 
Moplahs seems especially to call for attention. The Governor-General in Council is disposed to agree with the 
Madras Government, that it is undesirable to accentuate the difference between Muhammadans and Hindas, by 
making Hindustani, in lieu of the current Vernacular, the medium of instruction, where the Muhammadans show 
themselves ready to attend the ordinary schools of the country. Where this is the case, the local Vernacular should 
be the ordinary medium, the special wants of Muhammadan youths being met by the formation of Hindustani 
classes and teaching them the Arabic character. There may, however, be tracts where Muhammadan feeling would 
prefer the establishment of special schools, and in snch places the recommendations of the Commission should 
receive attention. In Secondary Schools of all kinds facilitiés for the study of Arabic or Persian should be 
offered wherever there is a real demand for this.” * 
The Government of Bombay, in their letter, No. 983, dated 6th June, 1884, after stating that “ the special wants 
Views of the Government of Muhammadans have had attention,” referred to the monthly grant of 
of Bombay on Muhammaden Rs. 500 towards the Anjuman-i-Islam School, since 1880, and added that “the 
education, in 1884. Governor in Council is prepared to aid further in the extension of Muham- 
madan education should opportunity offer.” Upon this brief statement of the matter the Government of India in 
the above Resolution observed :— 
“ Although here, as in Madras, the educational conditions of Muhammadan population, taken as a whole, is not 
Observations of the Govern. altogether unsatisfactory, there can be no doubt that in certain localities, as in 
ment of India thereon, Sind, there is an urgent call for special measures ; and the Governor-General 
in Council would wish to see the same further examination of local wants initiated that has been suggested for 
Madras. Some steps should certainly be taken to encourage Muhammadans to read up to the higher standards, 
At present here, as in other Provinces, they specially fail to pursue their studies beyond the lower stages,” + 
The Government of Bengal expressed their views in the following words, in their letter No. 2,285, dated 25th 
Views of the Government of September, 1884:— 
Bengal on Muhammadan edu- “The proposals for the support of special Muhammadan Sehools, and for 
cation, in aeet the special encouragement of Mahammadan education in ordinary schools, are 
worthy of liberal consideration. Many of them are already in force in this province; the chief innovation 
being that for the creation of a special class of scholarships for Muhammadan students. To this, no doubt, 
‘objection may be raised, just as objection has been, not without force, raised to the principle of this special 
proposal in Mr. Barbour’s dissent. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, thinks that if it can be shown thet 
in any locality the number of Muhammadans who gain scholarships is not in due proportion to their numbers and 
position, a fair case will have been made out for exceptional, though he will also add, temporary treatment. The 
other recommendations under this head are conceived in a liberal spirit, and may be accepted, except in so far as 


* Resolution of the Government of India, in the Home Department (E¢ucation), No. ° 


+ fb., para. 13, 


7 : 7 
ecw dated 15th July, 1833, 
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they recognise the substitution of Hindustani for the Hindi Vernacular. If by Hindustani be meant that language 

which, written in the Hindi or Nagri character, is the common speech alike of Muhammadan and Hindu in Behar, 

the Lieutenant-Governor has no objection to offer. But if the recommendation means that the policy which has” 
prevailed for some years, of conveying primary instruction to Muhammadans in Behar through Hindustani expressed 

in the Hindi character, is to be reversed, then the Lieutenant-Governor must very strongly dissent from the recom- 

mendation as being opposed to the true interests of the Muhammadans of Behar. Finally, the Lieutenant-Governor 

is not disposed to support the establishment of Normal Schools or classes for Muhammadan teachers exclusively. 

Little is gained by such separatism.”* : 2 

These views were approved by the Government of India in the following terms :— 

“The Governor-General in Council trusts that the Bengal Government will give effect to its views. There 
is no intention to reverse the decision of the Local Government in the matter 
of adoption of Hindi as the Court Language of Behar, and as the ordinaty 
medium of instruction in the Primary Schools of that Province. Where the 
Muhammadan population is strong and likely to attach special importance to Oriental teaching of a Muhammadan 
type, care should be taken to meet this want, with a view to making the schools popular, and inducing the better 
classes to allow their children to push their studies eventually to a higher standard, especially in English. But 


Approval thereof by the 
Government of India. 


equal care is necessary to prevent the absolute separation of the Muhammadan community from the rest of this po- 
pulation. It must also be borne in mind that it is only by an acquaintance with the current Vernacular that Mu. 
hammadans can hope to secure employment. It has already been shown in this Resolution that very much has been 
done by the Local Government to meet the requirements of the Muhammadans in Bengal, arid it may fairly be said 
that they have now every opportunity offered them of securing a good education. If it is found that anything 
further is required in any part of the Province, or at any particular stage of the educational course, to advance 
the progress of tho Muhammadan community, the Governor-General in Council feels sure that His Honour the 
Lieatenant-Governor will not stint the necessary outlay.” ~~ 
In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the Lieutenant-Governor, in a letter, dated 9th July, 1884, consi- 
Views of the Government of dered that no special measures on behalf of Muhammadans were required, as 
the N.-W. P. and Oudh on Mu- Mussalman education in those Provinces was by no means in a backward 
hammadan education,in 1884, state, and it was said that the interests of the class would be duly attended 
and Tomerks of the Govern: to, and aid and encouragement on the part of State would not be wanting. 
ment of India thereon, - - ne 
Upon this state of the case the Government of India expressed the opinion 
that “it would seem to be sufficient if enquiry is made as to the necessity of special measures in any locality where 
the number of Muhammadans is unduly low in any grade of the educational course.” ¢ 2 
The Government of the Punjab, in a letter, No. 916 of the 9th April, 1883, to the Government of India, in the 
Views of the Punjab Go. Home Department, and, again in a letter to the Director of Public Instruc- 
veroment on Muhammadan tion, No. 97, dated 20th March, 1884, expressed the opinion that no special 
education, in 1884, measures were called for regarding the education of the Muhammadans as & 
class, and that they were not backward in taking advantage of the existing’ educational facilities. 
In the Central Provinces, the Chief Commissioner in a letter, dated 30th June, 1884, was opposed to the adop- 
Viows of the Chief Commis: tion of special aneasures in _ of the Muhammadans, and it was found that 
sioner of the Central Provinces nothing was really required in those Provinees. The educational authori- 
on Muhammadan education, ties were, however, directed to keep a watchful eye on any localities where 
in 1884. the Muhammadan population was large and backward. 
In Assam it has been found that the Muhammadans are chiefly the agriculturists of Sylhet, who are not an 
Views ofthe Administrations impoverished class, and whose vernacular is Bengali, that sufficient provision 
of Assam, Coorg, Berar, and is already made for Persian instruction in Secondary Schools where there 
British Burma, on Muhamma- was a demand for it. Similarly in Coorg it was found that sufficient provision 
dan education, in 1884. was already made for the education of the few Muhatnmadans who live in 
that Province. Likewise in Berar, it was found that special provision had already beén made’ for Muhammadans 
and the percentage of Mussalmans in the schools was larger, in proportion, than that of the Hindus, In British 
Burma, wher: there is hardly any indigenous Muhammadan population, wheré the resident Muhammadan 
population ia but 43 per cent. of the whole, and where the great bulk of the people are Buddhists, the Chief 
Commissioner reported that the Mussalmans were on a fair equality with the other sections of the population. 


#* Beuolation of the Government of India, in the Homie Department (Education), No. ace dated 15th July 1889, para 13, 


fT 1b., para. 13. ! Z y-J0., para, 13. 
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Upon the state of things, in the various provinces, as above described, the Government of India made the 
. 2 : following observations :— 

ao eae trae 2 pn “On the whole, the Governor-General in Council is satisfied that the 
encouragement of Muhamma- attention which has once more been drawn to the subject of Muhammadan 
dan education in the various education will have the best results. His Excellency in Council attaches 
provinces in general. special importance to recommendation (16) of the Commission’s Report, ‘that 
in the Annual Reports of public instruction a special section be devoted to Muhammadan education.’ These Reports 
should be precise and detailed, and discuss the position and advancement of the Muhammadan Community, not 
merely as a whole, but with reference to local variations, in order that the Government of India may be kept fully 
informed as to the state and progress of this important section of the community. For the attraction of Muhamma- 
dans to higher education, a liberal provision of scholarships is essential, and their wants must not be overlooked in 
the framing of any general scheme of scholarships for any Province, in pursuance of the orders of the Government 
of India on the Report of the Education Commission. Probably the appointment of special Muhammadan 
Inspecting Officers, to inspect not merely Primary Muhammadan Schools, but to enquire into Muhammadan 
education generally, would have a good effect in Bengal and other places where the Mvhammadans are very 
backward. Such officers would bring the peculiar wants of their co-religionists more thoroughly to notice than 
can perhaps be expected from subordinate officers of a different faith. The action taken in those and other 
directions should be fully explained in the Annual Reports.”* 

There are some other passages in the Resolution of the Government of India, from which the preceding 
quotations have been made, which deserve to be permanently preserved and 


Memorable passages in the remembered by the Muhammadan community. Firstly, as giving them a sound 


lati s ' 
Sr Tcaie: ante IMS Tens: and statesmanly warning, and secondly, as conveying the sympathy which 
7 . 


the Government of India has deigned to express towards the Muhammadans 
of India, respecting their future educational and other prospects apd welfare. In regard to the recommendations 
of the Education Commission, for special encouragement of Muhammadan education, the Government of India 
made the following general observations, which must be taken to indicate the principles of its policy in respect 
of the matter :— 
“Tt is only by frankly placing themselves in line with the Hindus, and taking full advantage of the Govern- 
Muhammadans cannot ad- ™ent system of high and especially of English education, that the Muham- 
vance without placing them. madans can hope fairly to hold their own in respect of the better description of 
selves in line with the Hindus State appointments. This is clearly seen by the Memorialists themselves, and 
in English edugation. the Reports of Local Governments show, that in most Provinces a real advance 
has been made in this respect. The recommendations of the Commission are, as they themselves point out, not of 
universal application, and none of them need be taken to imply a leaning towards the maintenance of a distinctly 
Oriental training throughont the curriculum for Muhammadan pupils. The object of the Commission is to attract 
Muhammadan scholars by giving adequate prominence to those subjects to which their parents attach importance 
and to hold out special inducements to a backward class ; but in applying the recommendations, due regard is every- 
where to be paid to local circumstances, and care must be taken to avoid unnecessary widening of the line between 
Muhammadan and other classes of the community.” + 
“The Governor-General in Council does not consider it desirable or for the advantage of the Muhammadans 
Muhammadans cannot bo ex- themselves, that they should be exempted from shone tests which are eatabhieh: 
empted from qualifying tests ¢4 to secure the admission of duly qualified candidates into the public service. 


for public service. Their in- Nor can special favour be shown them in open competitive examinations of any 
terests in this respect should 


description. It is only by raising their own educational qualifications to the 
be duly watched. 


; level already attained by other races, that the Muhammadans can hope to win 
appointments that are awarded as the result of examination. But there are a large number of appointments the 
gift of which lies in the hands of the Local Governments, the High Courts, or Local Officers. The Governor-General 
in Council desires that in those Provinces where Muhammadans do not receive their full share of State employment, 
the Local Governments and High Courts will endeavour to redress this inequality as opportunity offers, and will 
impress upon subordinate officers the importance of attending to this in their selection of candidates for appoint- 
ments of the class last referred to. The subject of the extent to which Muhammadans are employed in offices 
under Government might usefully be noticed in the Annual Reports of Provincial Administrations.” { 


* Resolution of the Government of India, in the Home Department (Education), No, dated 15th July 1885, para. 14. s 


et 
215-25° 
+ Ib. para. 12, [ t 7b. para. 22. 
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Again, with reference to certain statements made in the Memorial of the National Muhammadan Association 
The Government is not neg- of Calcutta, the Resolution of the Government of India ends with the follow- 
‘lectful of the efforts for edu- 42g paragraph :— 
cational improvement among “The Governor-General in Council has felt it to be his duty in the preced- 
Muhammadans. ing paragraphs to controvert various misconceptions which find place in the 
representations that have been laid before Government ; but he will, as already stated, always take a lively interest 
in the advancement and well-being of the Muhammadan community ; and he concurs in the remarks which not 
unfrequently occur in the local reports, that the very fact that a Memorial like that under notice has been presented, 
with the concurrence and approval of so many leading gentlemen in Bengal and elsewhere, indicates that the 
Muhammadans have themselves come to appreciate fully the necessity of moving with the times. They have 
now among them not a few highly educated and public spirited men who are keenly interested in the improvement 
and advancement of their co-religionists. The Local Governments are every where anxious to do all that they 
equitably can do to assist in this movement; and His Excellency in Council has little doubt that, within the 
next ten years, much greater progress will be made than has hitherto been recorded. It is the earnest desire of 
the Supreme Government to treat all classes of Her Majesty's subjects in India with absolute impartiality, 
and see all alike benefiting by the protection, the patronage, and the assistance of the State.” * 
{' The views of the Government of India, as indicated in the passages above quoted from its Resolution of the 
‘Views of the Govornmirtct 15th July 1885, on Mahomedan education, may be summarized in the following 
India, in its Resolution of 15th Clauses :— 
July 1885, on Muhammadan (1.) The Muhammadans cannot hope fairly to hold their own in respect of 
education, summarized. the better description of State appointments, but by frankly placing themselves 
in line with the Hindus, and taking full advantage of the Government system of high and especially of English 
education, 

(2) A special section should be devoted to Mahammadan education in the Annual Reports of Public Instrue- 
tion, giving precise and detailed information, and discussing “the position and advancement of the Muhammadan 
community, not merely as a whole, but with reference to local variations, in order that the Government of India, may 
be kept fully informed as to the state and progress of this important section of the community.” 

(3) Fc “he attraction of Muhammadans to higher education, a liberal provison of Scholarships is essential 
and their wa: ts must not be overlooked in the framing of any general scheme of scholarships for any Province. 

(4) Special Muhammadan Inspecting Officers, to inspect and enquire into Muhammadan education generally, 
may be appointed in places where the Muhammadans are very backward. 

(5) It is not desirable, or for the advantage of the Muhammadans themselves, that they should be exempted 
from those tests which are established to secure the admission of duly qualified candidates into the public 
service. 

(6) Nor can special favour be shown them in open competitive examination of any description. 

(7) It is the earnest desire of the Supreme Government to treat all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
India with absvlute impartiality, and see all alike benefiting by the protection, patronage, and the assistance of the 
State. / 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


PROGRESS OF ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS, 1881-82 TO 1891-92. —RESOLU- 
TIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ON THE SUBJECT, IN 1888 AND 1894, — DEFICI- 
ENCY OF HIGH ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS, 1882-92. 


In the Table showing the attendance in Arts Colleges for the year 1881-82, given in Chapter XIX, of this 


Statistics of Mubhammadans work (vide page 100 ante) the total number of students receiving University 
receiving English Collegiate education in the various affiliated Colleges is shown to have amounted to 5,399. 
education in 18/81-82. Of this number only 375 belonged to the minor miscellaneous sections of the 


t 
2 Resolution of the Government of India, in the Home Department. (Education), No. ae dated 15th July, 1885, para 25, 


. “ 
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community* leaving 5,024 for the main bulk of the population, namely Hindus and Muhammadans. Their dis- 
tribution in that year among the various classes of colleges, teaching English and affiliated to the Universities, 
appears from the following Table, which has been prepared from Table No. II at page 275 of the Report of the 
Indian Education Commission of 1882:— 





CLASSIFICATION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS—HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN—FOR THE 
OFFICIAL YEAR 1881-82. 
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In the preceding Table it is to be noticed that in the total population of British India (excluding Ajmir and 
Backwardnessof Muhamma- Burma) the percentage of Hindus to the total population is taken to be 
dans in English Collegiate 73:21, and of the Muhammadans 22° 36, whilst the percentage of Hindu 
education in 1882. students receiving. University education in Colleges is shown to be 89°41, 
and of the Muhammadans only 3°65. The enormous disparity between the percentage of the Muhammadan 
population and the percentage of Muhammadan students receiving University education in Colleges is a 
" lamentable fact, to which attention will be more fully invited in a later portion of this werk. Meanwhile it 
inay be said that, so far as higher English education is concerned, the Muhammadans were so seriously backward 
that, even in 1882, their proportion in the Colleges was less than one-sixth of what it should havé been, considering 
their percentage in the total population. 


\ 

* The minor sections of the community here mentioned are Sickhs, Parsis, Native Christians, Earopeans, Blarasiana and others. 
In regard to each of these races figures are given in separate columns, in Table No. II. of the Education Commissich’s Report of 1882, 
at page 276, and those figures, being added up yield a total of 375, as mentioned in the text. ss 


DEFICIENCY OF MUHAMMADANS IN ENGLISH EDUCATION, 1882-92. ; 7 


A general view of the progress of English education among the Muhammadans, during the ten years 
Statistics of English educ- ‘following the Report of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, may be 
ation among Muhammadans had from the following Table, which has been extracted from the Table given 
during 1882-92. in paragraph 233, at page 322, of Mr. Nash’s report, the column representing 
the percentage of Muhammadans to total population being taken from another table * in his Report, as representing 
the census of 1891. 


CLASSIFICATION OF. MUHAMMADAN PUPILS IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 1886-87 AND 1891-92, 
_—————— 
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It will be observed that the percentage of Muhammadan pupils to the total number on the rolls in Arts 
Deficiency in the progress of Colleges was 3°65 in 1881-82, as shown in the Table given at the outset of 
English Collegiate education this Chapter, whilst as shown in the preceding Table, the percentage rose 
among Muhammadans during io 4-2 in 1886-87, and to 5-9 in 1891-92, which may be taken as the latest 
1882-92. available information upon the subject. Satisfactory as this progress may. 
seem, it must not be forgotten that the percentage of Muhammadans to the total population is shown in the same 
Table as 21°8, so that it may be significantly said that, so far as English Collegiate education in Arts is concerned, 
the deficiency in the number of Muhammadan students in English Arts Colleges is nearly 16 per cent. with 
reference to the proportion of Muhammadans to the total population. In other words, the number of Muhammadan 
pupils in English Collegiate education is about one-fourth of what it should have been, It is, however, satisfactory 
to observe, with reference to the statistics given in the above Table, that between 1887 and 1892, in Arts Colleges, 
the number of Muhammadan students has increased from 338 to 736, and the percentage from 42 to 59; whilst 
in Professional Colleges their number has risen from 139 to 246, and the percentage also from 5:1 to 7-5. “ The 
numerical increase is greatest in Law Colleges, from 99 to 172, but the students in Medical Colleges have 
increased in a greater ratio, from 16to 39, In Engineering Colleges the increase is from 24 to 35, the latter 
number includes one student in the Madras Agricultural College, which in 1887 was classed as a School.” t 
The following Table { shows the number of Muhammadans who passed the various University Examinations 
Success of Muhammadansin i” 1886-87 and in 1891-92. The Bachelor of Science Degree of Bombay and 


University Examinations in the Bachelor of Oriental Learning of the Punjab University have both been . 


1887 and 1892, included under the B.A. Examination, and all examinations intermediate 
between Matriculation and these degrees, have been included under the First Arts Examination. 


* This Table is given at page 320 of Mr. Nash’s Report, and the percentage of Mnhammadans to total population in the various’ 
Provinces, according to the census of 1891, has been taken from the first column of that Table. The Table itself is omitted here as 
its Ggures deal indiscriminately with all classes of education, including Primary, Vernacular, and schools teaching the Kora#, and it is 
impossible to extract separate information from it regarding the number of Muhammadans receiving English education. 

+ Progress of Education in Tndig, 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A. M. Nash, Bequire, M. A. (2893), p. 823, $ Ib., p 825. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF MUHAMMADANS WHO PASSED THE VARIOUS UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 


1886-87 AND IN 1891-92. 


IN 


1891-92. 





1886-87. 
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VIEWS OF GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ON MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION, 1888. 


Perhaps the most convenient way, to show the general effect of this Table; as giving the lntest available 


2 ‘ information regarding the progress of English education among Muham- 
Deficiency in the success of . 5 : £ 
Muhammadans in Univer. ™adans, is to take the figures for 1891-92, given in that Table, as totals of 


sities, compared with their successful candidates, with reference to the percentage of Muhammadan 
percentage in the populaton, 


successful candidates in such totals, comparing such percentage with the 
in 1891-92, 1 


percentage of Muhammadans in the total population of India. This compari- 
son is shown in the following Table, in regard to the whole of British India: — 
































f 1 oe | Percentage |! Deficiency 
Total Percentage i of in the 
Total of , 
= bites Muhamma- Muhamma- | percentage of 
EXAMINATION. number Muhamma- = 
ie dans dans to Meliamma- 
passed. aacant dans ; Seve 
passed. total dans 
passed. A 
population. pussed. 
| j 
Entrance ts tee we | 6545 1 419 63 21:8 15 
F.A. and Corresponding Examinations... 2,695 120 44 3 174 
B.A., including B.Sc. and B.O.L. wei 905 51 57 | ‘ 161 
| : 
M.A., including M.O.L. ar ois 80 2 25 bs 19.3 
BL... was a ait 147 7 47 » \ 71 
All Medical Examinations a al 264 8 34 + i 1S-4 
All Engineering Examinations eel 47 wie i 0 " 21:8 
The pereentage of Muhanmmadaus to the total population of India, adopted by Mr. Nash in his Report, is 21-8, 
and it is with reference to this percentage that the calculations in the last column of this Table have been made. 
It shows how, notwithstanding recent efforts, the Muhammadans are still backward in English education, specially 


in the higher classes—the deficiency in all the University Examinations being very prominent when the percentage... 


of Muhammadans in the total population is borne in mind. Enormous eMorts to promote English education among 
Muhammadans are still required to raise the percentage of their successful candidates in the Uni versity Kxamina- 
tions to the level of their percentage in the total population of India. Hitherto what las been achicved falls far 
short of what is required. 
In regard to the condition of Muhammadan education in 1886-87, the following observations, to be found in 
Views of the Government of the Resolution of the Government of India, in the Home Department (Edu- 
India on Muhammadan eau- cation) No. 199, daied the 18th June, 1888, on Sir Alfred Croft’s Review of 


cation, in the Resolution dated Education in India in 1886, must be borne in mind. 


18th June 1888 , and may be quoted 
une . 


here : — ‘ 
“Special recommendations for the cducation of Muhammadans were made by the Education Commission ; 
and the Governor-General in Council, in Home Department Resolution, No. 7—215-25, of July 15th, 1885, reviewed 
the suggestions which had been made for the special treatment of this class. The Commission proposed a differ. 
ential treatment of the Muhammadan community in respect to education, which the Government of India found 
itself unable to approve. In its Resolution just referred to, the Government of India pointed out that, if the 
Muhammadans desired to succeed in the competition of life with their Hindu fellow-subjects, the way lay in 
taking advantage, in the same manner as other classes do, of the high education provided by the Government. 
The Governor-General in Council is glad to think that the Muhammadans have themselves adopted this view of 
the subject. In 1881-82, there were-4,47,703 Muhammadan pupils; in 1885-86 they numbered 7,48,663, and in 
1886-87, 7,52,441. The great increase in the first-mentioned period must not, however, be taken as showing that . 
children not previously at school were brought under instruction. The increase is chiefly due to the extension of 
the State System of education, so as to include schools which were previously outside it. The percentage of 
Muhammadans to total pupils, which in 1881-82, was only 17-8, stood in 1886-87 at 22°5— practically a ratio 
identical with the proportion which the Muhammadan population (45 millions) bears to the total population (199° 
millions) of British India, according to the census of 188]. But if this steady and marked advance of the 
Muhammadan community in regard to education be a gratifying feature of the educational statistics for the past 
five years, a closer examinatiog of the figures shews much room for improvement. Although the total number 


s , 
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of Muhammadans under instruction compares favourably with the total number of Hindus, the number of the 
former receiving education of an advanced type is very small relatively to the number of Hindus under similar 
instruction. Out of a total of 23,03,812 Hindus attending all classes of schools, private and public, in 1886-87, 
3,16,493 were in the secondary stage, while 9,634 were attending College. On the other hand, out of a total of 
7,52,441 Muhammadans under instruction during the same year, only 58,222 were attending Secondary Schools, and 
only 587 attending College. Thus, while one out of every seven Hindu students was receiving the higher education, 
only one out of thirteen Muhammadan students had passed beyond the primary stage. To this condition of things, 
especially regarding collegiate education, His Excellency in Council would earnestly invite the attention of the 
Mehammadan community, and would impress on them the necessity of their taking advantage more largely of the 
educational facilities within their reach. The fact that the attendance of the Muhammadan students at Secondary 
Schools has since 1881-82 risen from 20,000 to over 58,000, shews, indeed, that progress is being made; but the 
progress might be more rapid.” 2 
Even later information in regard to the views ofthe Government of India on the subject of Muhammadan edu- 
Views of the Government of cation in general, is contained in the Resolution * of the Government of 
India on Muhammadan edu- India in the Home Department (Education), dated the 7th September 1894, 
cation, in the Resolution dated of which paragraph 19 relates to the subject, and may be quoted here for 
‘ith September 1894. convenient reference :— 

“The subject of the education of Muhammadans has usually received separate comment. The total number of 
Muhammadan students enumerated in the returns, was 4,47,703 in 1881-82, and in 1886-87 it was 7,52,441 +; but 
this increase was partly the result of the extension of the State System, and covered schools previously excluded. 
Jé was remarked, in dealing with the figures of 1886-87, that a far larger proportion of Hindu than of Muhamma. 
dan students were receiving advanced instruction. Out of the 7,52,44) Muhammadan boys above mentioned, 58,222 
only were attending Secondary Schools, and 587, only, were attending Colleges. In 1891-92 the total number of 
Muhammadan pupils at both public and private institutions was 8,87,236; and the percentage of Muhammadan 
pupils to total pupils was 23, the percentage of Muhammadans to total population in the aréa under consideration 
being, according to the census of 1891, 218. The number of pupils in 1892-93 was 8,94,241, or almost identical 
with the number attending school in 1891-92. Muhammadan children are, however, only 19:2 per cent. of the 
pupils in public institutions, and the great majority of the private schools attended by them are Koran Schools. 


Still there is an advance of nearly a hundred thousand in the number of Muhammadans attending public institu- 
ee 


tions, and ths percentage of increase has been greater than in tho case of Hindus. The number of Muhammadans 
attending Secondary Schools in 1891-92 was 66,652 : 246 were in Professional Colleges and 736 in English Arts Col- 
leges. The advatice of this section of the population in respect of higher education has, therefore, not been rapid, 
It is noticed, however, that at all the University Examinations in Arts, except the M.A. Examination, the number 
of Muhammadan successful candidates has increased, both absolutely and relatively, to those of other religions: at 
the Matriculation Examination the increase is from 281 to 419. The employment in Madras and Bombay of a 
special Muhammadan Inspecting Staff has been followed by a large increase in the number of Primary Schools 
attended by Muhammadans, Muhammadan Assistant Inspectors have been appointed also for Eastern Bengal and 
Behar. In this and other Provinces there appears to be liberal pecuniary provision for Muhammadan education, 
Mr. Nash cites in paragraph 241 of his Review, a Resolution of the third Muhammadan Educational Congress held 
at Lahore in December 1888, and gives figures showing that, in the most recent years, the Muhammadans have 
made greater progress in the Punjab, than either Sikhs or Hindus, but they have still much ground to regain. In 
the Central Provinces the percentage of children at school is three times as high among Muhammadans as among 
Hindus, both for boys and for girls.” ¢ 
These remarks are no doubt satisfactory, on the whole, so far as Muhammadan education in general is concerned, 
and are a fit subject for congratulation to the Muhammadan community, but 
Noticeable points in the they must not forget (to use the words of the Government of India in the above 
Sbove Resolution, quoted passage), that “the number of Muhammadans attending Secondary 
Schools in 1891-92 was 66,652: 246 were in Professional Colleges and 736 in English Arts Colleges. The advance 
of this section of the population in respect of higher education, has, therefore, not been rapid; ” and again, “ that 
in the most recent years the Muhammadans have made greater progress in the Punjab than either Sikhs or Hindas, 
but they have still much ground to regain.” 


* Reviewing Mr. Nash’s Report on the Progress of Education A India, 1887-88 to 1891-92. 
+ Tho figures quoted in the Home Department Resolution, No. 199, dated 18th June 1888, are cited. 
yt Supplement to the Gazette of India, dated 8th September, 1894, page 1276. 
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But these are not the only points which deserve notice, in considering the question of the progress of 
Statistics of higher English English education among the Muhammadans, as represented by the latest 
education among Muhamma. Statistics in Mr. Nash’s Report. Much confusion upon this subject is liable to 
dans considered, apart from arise in the minds of Muhammadan educationists, by confounding the figures 
other education in general. and statistics of all kinds and classes of education taken as a whole, in one 
lump. And since this work i is concerned only with English education, especially of the higher or Collegiate 
type, imparted in institutions situate in large towns or cities, it is necessary to separate the statistics of higher 
English education from other kinds of education, and‘to give an approximate idea of the exact condition of that 
elass of education among Muhammadans at the present time. The best way to make this matter clear is to 
take the figures given in Mr. Nash’s Report as tothe percentage of Muhammadans in the Urban population 
(at p. 321) and their percentage in English Arts and Professional Colleges, and Secondary Schvols (at p. 322) 
during the official year 1891-92, and to indicate the results in the following Table :— 


oor ee {i  —_ errr 


PROPORTION OF MUHAMMADANS IN THE URBAN POPULATION, AND IN ENGLISH 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, IN 1891-92. 





PERCENTAGE OF MUHAMMADANS 1N— 














PROVINCE. 
Arie Colloge, | Peigiienl | Sentry | Urn 

a ee 
Madras... a os 15 17 53° 14-2 
‘ Bombay ee a vee ate 26 18 49 178 
Bengal ite ses = ay 57 3:5 135 27-5 
N.-W. Provinces and Oudh se ae 190 17:7 219 33:9 
Punjab... As be es 18-2 196 33-1 508 
Central Provinces... a 2 56 49 93 16-0 
Opper Burma ase one wed te see 36 } 

H 10°3 
Lower Burma ane te eee ny oe 53 
Assam on aes os oe “es on 15-0 288 
Coorg mae -_ on oe asi ose 10 + 23:3 
Berar oe oe tne ane ery eee 83 20°77 











In the above Table the percentages given in the columns of Arts Colleges and Urban population are most 
Noticeable backwardness of noticeable, nor are the percentages given in the column of Professional 
Muhammadan Urban popula- Colleges less important for comparison with the percentages shown in the 
tion in English Collegiate column of the Urban population. Such a comparison will show that whilst 
education. in the matter of collegiate education the percentages of Muhammadans: in 
the Colleges as compared with the percentages of the Muhammadansin the Urban population shows a disastrous 
state of backwardness, even in the matter of English education in Secondary Schools their backwardness ig most 
lamentable. This state of things must be realized by every well-wisher of the progress of education among 
Muhammadans, and also by all who think calmly upon the broad general questions of the day, which require 
a ceweful consideration of the comparative progress of high English education among. the various sections of the 


Indian’ population, for solution of vast problems of social, economical, and political import. 
a 
a 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE STATISTICS OF HIGH ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG MUHAM- 
. MADANS AS COMPARED WITH HINDUS, FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INDIAN 
UNIVERSITIES TO THE PRESENT PERIOD—36 YEARS—1858 TO 1893. 


It is proposed in this chapter to take a general survey of the comparative progress of High English education 


Comparative statistics of mong Hindus and Muhammadans, respectively, with reference to the statistics 
Hinduand Muhammadan grad- of success in the various examinations for degrees of the Indian Universities. 
uates of Indian Universities, The chapter concerns itself only with graduates ; that is, with those who have 
3857:98 proposed. succeeded in obtaining University Degrees, as distinguished from under-grad- 
uates who have either failed in obtaining degrees or have not pursued their studies up to that standard. A his- 
torical account of the establishment.of the various Indian Universities, and the scope and character of the educa- 
tion recognised and controlled by them, has been given in Chapter XVIII of this work, and in this Chapter it is 
intended to describe with reference to statistics, the amount of success which they have achieved during thirty-six 
years, that is from the foundation of the Universities up to the present period (1893). It must be borne in mind 
that the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, were established in 1857, the Punjab University in 1882, 
and the Allahabad University in 1887, and the statistics of these various Universities must therefore be considered 
with reference to these various dates. 

The population of India consists of a vast conglomeration of races and creeds, and it is not an casy matter 

: to offer any classification which would meet the approval of all ethnologists 

Multifariousness of the po- and politicians. A general view however of the population of India has been 

pulation of India. thus expressed by Sir William Hunter, in his work The Indian Hmpire (2nd . 
ed. p. 52): — 

“ According to the census of 1881, the comparatively pure descendants of the Aryan race (the Brahmins and 
Rajputs) still numbered 16 millions in British India ; the mixed population, including lower caste Hindus, Abori- 
ginal Tribes, and Christians, 138 millions ; and the Muhammadans, 45 millions. These make up the 199 millions 
in British India in 1881. In the Feudatory States there appear to have been 5} millions of Brahmans and Raj- 
puts; 46} millions of lower caste Hindus and Aboriginal Tribes; and 5 millions of Muhammadans,—making up 
the 564 millions in Feudatory India, in L881. The Aboriginal element of the population was chiefly returned as 
low-caste Hindus. Only 4} millions were separately registered as non-Aryans, or Aborigines in British India ; and 
13 millions in the Feudatory States ; making 6} millions for all India in 1881.” 

To be more specific in regard to'figures, the following Table has been compiled from the Tabular Statement 
Population of British India Appendix X. given at page 703, of Sir William Hunter’s work abovemen- 
in 1881. tioned :— 





POPULATION OF BRITISH INDIA IN 1881. 





Hindus ane He ie nae ave one 14,48,75,315 
Muhammadans “ie cake ot ais Aa 4,51,27,033 
Christians ... ne Nis Jee ate ane 11,68,589 
Aboriginal Tribes tii oe se oe , vee 46,77,688 
Miscellaneous Ps ie igs res = 60,40,272 

Tora, ves 20,18,88,897 . 
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I6 will be seen from this Table that Hindus and Muhammadans, aggregating 19,00,02,848, form the main bulk 
of the population of India, leaving 1,18,86,549, of which no less than 46,77,688 belong to Aboriginal tribes in a very 
low state of civilisation, untouched by the Educational System. Under the heading “ Miscellaneous” are included 
Buddhists {almost entirely in Burma), Jains, Parsis, Jews, etc., whoin point of numbers, are too small to be separate- 
ly dealt with in any statistical consideration of the general subject of the progress of University Education in India. 
Again, the social, political, and economical conditions of the European, Eurasian, and Native Christian population of 
India are so peculiar and different from the ordinary natives of India, that no conclusions of much significance can 
be arrived at by taking them into account for purposes of estimating the progress of high English education 
among the people of India in general. 

This chapter is, therefore, limited to the consideration of the question how far High English education, as re- 

Consideration of compara- staan by the Indian University Degrees, has advanced among Hindus and 

tive statistics limited to Hindu uhammadans, respectively, and since these two communities, not only numeri- 
and Muhammadan graduates, cally but also from social, political, and economical points of view, form the 
‘with reference to census of most important portion of the population, interesting and valuable conclusions 
seek ee statistics, may be drawn by forming an accurate estimate of the comparative progress 
. which High English education has made among them... The figures of the 
census of 1881 have been adopted as the basis of calculations in this Chapter, because ordinarily a course of ten or 
twelve years’ duration is necessary for a young native student to obtain a degree of the Indian Universities, and 
since the statistics of graduates in this chapter have been brought down to the year 1893, the.census of the popu- 
Jation in 188] is a better basis of calculating progress of High English education, during the-last ten or twelve 
years, than the latest census taken in 1891. Moreover, the two censuses have not altered the percentages of Hindus 
and Muhammadans in the total population, and therefore for purposes ‘of comparison there can be no harm in pre- 
'ferring the census of 1881 to that of 1891, whilst it is obvious, that, since primary and secondary stages of educa- 
tion are not included within the scope of this chapter, which deals only with graduates of ‘the Universities, the 
increase of population between 1881 and 1891 can have no great bearing upon the present condition of High Eng- 
lish education in India. 
‘Dealing therefore only with Hindus and Muhammadans, whose aggregate population in 1881 amounted to 
Distribution of Hindu and 19,00,02,348, the following table * shows their distribution into castes, Becta, 


Muhammadan population into and nationalities :— 
castes, sects, é&c., in 1881. 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN POPULATION OF BRITISH INDIA CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO CASTE, SECT, AND NATIONALITY, IN 1881. 
























Hinpvs. | MunaMmapans, 
Provinces. 
: Brahmans. | Rajputs. Osher Casta Sunnis. Shiahs. Vehabie Unspecified. 
Madras ae w.| 11,22,070 2,07,465 | 2,71,68,148 | 17,58,375 44,378 1,102 1,29,706 
Bombay es | 664,411 1,96,906 | 1,14,47,265 | 20,40,764 78,581 178 1,658 
Bengal Pa ~ | 27,5410 | 14,09,354 | 412,809,352 | 2,09,64,657 2,62,293 2,144 4,75,630 

ra Punjab ee sf 8,09,081 6,52,181 | 56,69,266 | 1,03,20,022 95,655 2,414 1,07,059 
N.-W. P. and Oudh .. | 46,583,204 | 30,27,400 | 3,08,70,790 | _57,52,056 1,70,547 28 255 
Central Provinces oe 38,32,207 2,21,849 | 67,683,774 2,59,608 8,772 |” 186 9,207 
Assam 1,19,075- 10,541 | 29,382,582 | ..13,08,712 6,377 |... 1,340 593 
Berar ee 85,754 46,148 | 23,13,752 | __ 1,85,686 1,360 | 39 470 

Ajmere os 22,388 15,876 8,387,765 | -.. 57,262 BAZ fe? eked ts ls 

Coorg PAR 3 2,4A5 480 1,59,564 12,540 Dil, sstace oll] aie 
British Harn on OO) Tatat. lh aie 88,177 |. 1,50,821 11,287 1,249 5,524 
Total for British India ...} 1,05,46,735 | 57,88,200 |12,85,40,380 | 4,87,10,503 6,77,748 8,680 7,30,102 














* Extracted from Appesdix X., Hnnter’s Indian Empire; 2nd Bd., p. 708. 
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Taking the figures of this Table the following abstract Tabular Statement has been prepared, showing the totals 
Distribution ‘and percent- of the various sub-divisions of Hindas and Muhammadans, respectively, and 
ages of the Hindu and Muham- the percentage of each creed in the total Hindu and Muhammadan popula- 


madan population in the vari- tion, in the various Provinces of India, in 1881 :— 
ous Provinces, in 1681. 


INBU AND MUHAMMADAN POPULATIONS OF BRITISH INDIA, AS DISTRIBUTED 
AMONG THE VARIOUS PROVINCES, IN 1881. 

































PERCENTAGE. 
Proviness. Total. 
Hindus. Muhammadans. 

Bengal... vee fee 4,54,52,806 2,17,04,724 6,71,57,530 67:7 82:3 
Assam ... wis te 80,62,148 13,17,022 43,79,170 693 30°7 
British Burma _ wie 88,177 1,68,881 2,57,058 84:3 65°7 
Madras ae ae 2,84,97,678 19,33,561 3,04,31,289 93:7 63 
Coorg ... bes en 1,62,489 12,541 1,75,030 92:3 77 
Bombay at ae 2,23,08,582 30,21,131 1,53,29,713 80:3 19:7 
Berar ... wh = 24,25,654 1,87,555 26,138,209 92:8 72 
Punjab eas oo 71,30,528 1,05,25,150 1,76,55,678 404 59°6 
N.-W. P. and Oudh eee 8,80,53,394 59,22,886 4,39,76,280 866 134 
Central Provinces on 73,17,830 2,75,773 75,93,603 96-4 3-6 
Ajmere a ee 3,76,029 57,809 4,33,838 867 13:3 

Total for British India ws | 14,48,75,315 4,51,27,033, |. 19,00,02,348 76°25 23°75 











Upon the basis of the figures given in this Table an interesting calculation has been made, by classifying 
Hinduend Muhammadan po- the various Provinces within the juriediction of each of the Indian Univer- 
pulation, classified according ‘ities, and showing the totals of the Hindu and Muhammadan population 
to jurisdiction of Indian Uni- under the jurisdiction of each University, and the distribution of the population 
versitios. into Hindus and Muhammadans, with the percentage of each community in 
the total Hindu and Muhammadan population. The results of the calculation are shown in the following 
Table :— ; 





> 
HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN POPULATION OF BRITISH INDIA UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF 


THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF 1881. 














“NY 
: . DisTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
Provinces within the Rees are INTO Pracenrace. 
UNIVERSITIES. jarisdiction of the or So 
Universit tmadan popu- 7 Muhamma- « Muhamma- 
y- lation. Hindus. dans Hindus. dans 
Bengal 
Calcutta a + | 4 Assam } a. | 7,17,98,758 | 4,86,03,131 } 2,31,90,627 67:7 82:3 
Burma 
Mads uw OSE | ... | 308,068,269 | 2,86,60,167 | 19,46,102| 986 64 
Bombay ss a eres } ... | 1,79,42,022 | 1,47,34,936 | 32,08,686 | 82:2 17-9 
Punjab ae «| Punjab a. | 1,76,55,678 71,30,528 | 1,05,25,150 404 59°6 
N.-W. P. & Ondh 
Allahabad... «| 4 Central Provinces ¢ | 5,20,03,721 | 4,57,47,253 62,56,468 88:0 12:0 
. . Ajmere 








Total tk. ove «+» | 19,00,02,348 | 14,48,75,315 | 4,51,27,033 7625 29-75 


—f 
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Tt must be borne in mind that the percentages given. in this Table have not been calculated with reference 

Percentages calculated: with to the total population of all sects and nationdlities inhabiting India, but 
reference to the total Hindu with reference onfy to the total Hindu and Muhammadan population, as it is 
and Muhammadan population with them only that this Chapter is concerned. The percentages are therefore 
only. naturally different from those usually given in the Government Census 
Reports, since the percentages of Hindus and Muhammadans are there calculated with reference to the entire popu- 
lation, including all creeds and nationalities. The scope of this Chapter is limited to a comparison of the progress 
of high English education among the Hindus on the one hand, and the Mnhammadans on the other, and taking their 
aggregate population in British India, the calculations in the above Table show that whilst the percentage of Hindus 
is 76°25, the percentage of Muhammadans is 23°75. In other words the proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus in 


British India is pau or ‘3l, or aT? that is, the Mahammadan population is more than one-fourth and less than one- 


third of the number of the Hindu population. 
Such being the proportion of Muhammadans to the Hindu population of British India, Statistics have been 
Comparative Statistics of carefully prepared from the Calendars of the various Indian Universities, up 


Hindu and Muhammadan to the year 1893, for describing the comparative progress which high English 
graduates, prepared from Ca- 


lendars of Indian Universities, = ° 
1858-08, divided into periods Table shows the successful results achieved by Hindus and Muhammadans, 


- of 6 years each. respectively, in the examinations for Degrees in the various Faculties of the 
Indian Universities during the 36 years, from 1858 to 1893, divided into periods of 6 years each :— 


education has made among the two communities respectively. The following 











HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN GRADUATES IN THE VARIOUS FACULTIES OF THE INDIAN UNIVER- 
' SITIES DURING 36 YEARS, 1858 TO 1893, DIVIDED INTO PERIODS OF 6 YEARS EACH. 















































Ants. Law. Maple ssp ENGINEERING. Toran. 

Number of 8 Number of g Number of | § Number of | g Number of g 

graduates. 4 @ | graduates. | § 3 | graduates. | 4% | graduates. G % | graduates. 4 8 
3 2s 3 £ 

Perron. ag as a Ey ag = ag 
ce 33 : cy Sz iy BE 

é © a OH s a | 9 4a 2 
Pa ae ea eed tea eed eon be 
#l¢e.,|/28 ales! 2 |)8e2/e8] 2/8, £2] 218,/28 
2 128) 33 Se) 83] 2 }S8|/2e] 2/42 82] 8 | 28 £3 

| Re A eS ae & a | si & 

a ie™ |e? ao |eP le lave] m la SF] [stig 

J ; 
1858-63 ste 88 1| 113 36 \ 45 1) 22 18 187 2] 11 
1864-69 ve | 472 9; 19 238 4/16 113 3] 26 25]... dee 84816 | 18 
1870-75 ve | 846 10; 12 589 9| 15 160 71 42 57 1,652, 26 | 16 
1876-81 we {1,252 23 | 203] 3885 5 13, 321 3 93] 128)... 8 2,086] 31] 15 
| 
1882-87 +. ;2,978 | 110 36 827 37 43 292 61 2 * 130 2) 15 4,297, 155 | 3-6 
1888-93 -. 4,079 | 246 | 57 1,462 55 | 36 308 14) 43 | 232 1 ‘4 6,081 316 | 50 
\ 
Toran 1858-93 ... 9,715 | 399 | 3 43,537 | 110 | 3:02 }1,239 84) 27 590 3 5 115,081) 546 | 35 
i : i ieearons 
Average per year [2699] I121| ... 98-2 3] &.. 344) 99) 2. 16-4 lL)... | 418-9) 151 
































It will be observed from this Table that during the first period of six years, only two Muhammadans succeeded 
Extreme paucity of Muham- in obtaining University Degrees, as against 187 Hindus; that in the second 
madan graduates. during the. period their number was 16 as against 848 Hindus; that in the third period 
first four periods, 1858 to1881. there were 26 Muhammadauns as against 1,652 Hindus, and even in the fourth 
period their number was only 31, as against uo less than 2,086 Hindu graduates. In other words, during the first 
24 years following the establishment of the Indian Universities the total number of Muhammadan graduates was 
only 75; whilst even in the very first period of six yeara the number of Hindu graduates was as much as-187, and 


a 
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during the 24 years no lese than 4,773, as against only 75 Muhammedans. During these 24 years the proportion of 
Muhammadan graduates in no period. exceeded 1'8 or 1¢ per cent. of the total Hindu and Muhammadan graduates ; a 
state of things so unsatisfactory as to justify the observation that during a quarter of a century succeeding the 
establishment of the Indian Universities, the Muhammadans remained almost totally dormant and oblivious of their 
interests, so far as high English education was concerned. 


The fifth period of six years (from 1882 to 1887), however, indicate some signs of progress, showing the num- 

ber of Muhammadan graduates to have risen during that period to 155, as 

Signs of progress among Mu- against 4,227 Hindus, yielding » proportion of 3°6 per cent. Similarly during 

hammedn graduates, during the sixth period of six years (from 1888 to 1893) the number of Muhammadan 
the 6th and 6th periods, 1882- a ‘ 5 eas: A 

93. graduates increased to 316, as against 6,081 Hindus, yielding a proportion of 

5 per cent. during that period. 

These Statistics when viewed in respect of the whole period of 36 years show even more lamentable results, 

* Statistics of graduates view- 80 far as the Muhammadans are concerned. The Table shows that during the 
ed in respect of the whole whole period, 1858 to 1893, only 546 Muhammadans succeeded in obtaining 
period, 1858-93. University Degrees in the various branches of learning, as against no less than 

15,081 Hindus, yielding a proportion of only 3°5, or 33 per cent. in the total number of Hindu and Muhammaden 

graduates, and an yearly average of 15:1, as against 418‘9 Hindus or a proportion of only ,, of the average num- 

ber of Hindu graduates per year. In the Tables given in this Chapter relating to the Hindu and Muhammadan po- 
pulation in British India it has been shown that whilst the percentage of Hindus is 76°25 that of the Muhammadans 
is 23°75, which should also have been the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total number of Hindu and 

Muhammadan graduates, if the Muhammadans had made as much progress in high English education as the 

Hindus. As the figures stand, the percentage of Muhammadan graduates being only 3°5 instead of 28°75, their defi- 

ciency is no less than 20°25 per cent. 

The great disparity between the progress of high English education among Hindus and Muhammadans may 
; also be considered with reference to the various degrees of progress made in 
Statistics of great disparity the various Provinces within the jurisdiction of the different Universities, | 
betwoen Hindus and Muham- , . ee a oN 
madena in high English edu- uring the 36 years from the establishment of the various Universities to the 
cation, 1858-93. year 1893. For this purpose the following Table gives the necessary statis- 
4 tical information :— 





HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN GRADUATES IN THE VARIOUS FACULTIES OF THE INDIAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES DURING 36 YEARS, 1858 TO 1893, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE VARIOUS UNIVERSITIES. 
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Hla let) els fe |e lav le PR |e le | Ba le 
Calcutta ...  ... | 4,981 | 208] 3-9 76 14] 177 1 6 18,440 | 290] 34 
Madras... s+ | 2,634 22 9 5 2 33 78 3,236 29 9 
Bombay, .:. ++ {14241 26 21 
Punjab... ve | 246 69 
Allahabad... w | 4804) 79 
Tora, ...|9,715 | 399 
Average per year | 269°9 | ut 
~~, 
Ne 
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It appears from this Table that the Muhammadans are most backward in the Madras Presidency, and that 
Backwardness of high Eng. their condition is scarcely better in the Presidency of Bombay. It seems 
lish education among Muham- that, so faras high English education is concerned, the Muhammadans of 
madans in the various Pro- Madras have remained almost entirely dorniant during the last 36 years since 
vinces, asshown by University the foundation of the University in that Presidency. The figures show that 
Statistics, 1858-93. during that period, whilst no less than 8,236 Hindus obtained degrees in the 
various branches of learning, only 29 Muhammadans succeeded in obtaining degrees, not affording even a proportion 
of one to each 100 of Hindu graduates. Nearly as lamentable seems the condition of Muhammadans in the 
Presidency of Bombay, where only 30 Muhammadans obtained degrees, as against 2,527 Hindus, or a proportion of 
one to every 100 Hindu graduates. The Statistics of the University of Calcutta, no doubt, show better results. 
There 290 Muhammadans obtained degrees, as against 8,440 Hindus; but even this number does not afford a large 
proportion of Muhammadans as it yields only about 3 Muhammadan graduates to every 100 Hindus, whilst the pro- 
portion of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population is 32-3 to 67-7 in the Provinces within the jurisdiction of 
the University of Calcutta. In the Punjab University, since its establishment, 102 Muhammadans have taken 
Degrees as against 396 Hindus, yielding a proportion of about 25 Muhammadans to every 100 Hindu graduates. 
But although this result may at first seem satisfactory in favour of the Muhammadans, in reality, quite the reverse 
is the case, since in that Province the proportion of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population is as 59°6 to 40°-4— 
.the Muhammadans being nearly 60 per cent. of the total Hindu and Muhammadan population. The only part of 
India where high English education may be said to have made satisfactory progress: among the Muhammadans, are 
the Provinces within the jurisdiction of the Allahabad University. In that University, since its foundation in 1887 
to the year 1893, no less than 85 Muhammadans obtained Degrees, as against 482 Hindus, yielding a proportion of 17 
to every 100 Hindu graduates ; whilst the proportion of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population is as 12 to 88 in 
those Provinces. This satisfactory result is due entirely to the exceptional efforts which have been made in the 
North-Western Provinces to popularise and promote high English education for tho Muhammadans, resulting in the 
foundation of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, which during the period concerned’ passed 25 
out of the total 85 Muhammadan graduates of the Allahabad University abovementioned. Had such not been the 
“cage, the percentage of Muhammadan graduates in the Allahabad University also would have fallen below the 
percentage of the Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. . 
The Statistics of the relative progress of high English education among Hindus and Muhammadans respec- 
Number of graduates per tively may be considered also from other points of view, to facilitate comparison. 
1,00,000 of the Hindu and The following Table has been prepared to show the number of graduates per 
Muhammadan population, res- 100,000 of ‘each population, and, conversely, the number of each population 
pectively, 1858-93. among whom one is a graduate. As in the preceding Tables in this Chapter, 
the number of population has been calculated according to the census of 1881, and the number of graduates has 
been obtained from the Calendars of the various Indian Universities, from their establishment up to the year 1893, 
‘fhe results are shown in the Table on the next page. 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES PER 100,000 OF EACH POPULATION, AND THE NUMBER OF EACH POPULATION 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE VARIOUS INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 
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In many respects this Table gives a clearer indication of the backwardness of the Muhammadans than any 
Progress of high English z the preceding Tables bt this Chapter. The figures relating to the various 
education among Hindus ten Universities, and in the different branches of learning, are separately shown 
times as great as among in the Table, and it is necessary only to invite attention to the columns of 
Muhammadans, calculated per the totals. It will be observed that even in the Faculty of Arts, whilst 
en anaaiais nen be of the number of Hindu graduates is 6°7 per lakh of the Hindu population, the 
. i number of Muhammadan graduates is only ‘88, that is loss than even 1 per 
lakh of the Muhammadan population. To represent the same results in another way, as shown in the table, 
whilst there is one graduate among every 14,912 of the Hindu, population, -among Muhammadans there is one 
graduate among every 1,13,100 of the population of that creed. Deplorable as these results may seem, so far as 
Muhammadans are concerned, the Statistics of the Faculties of Law, Medicine and Engineering, show even worse 
results in a descending scale—a circumstance all the more lamentable as these subjects, being professional, lead 
to obtaining means of lucrative employment. The general results of the calculations in the Table are shown in f 
the last main column, under the heading “total.” It shows that whilst there are 40-4 graduates among every 
lakh of the Hindu population, the figure of Muhammadan graduates isonly 12in every lakh of the population 
of that creed. Leaving the decimals out of account, it may be said that whilst there are 10 graduates among 
every lakh of Hindus, there is only 1 Muhammadan in every lakh of that population. In other words, high 
English education has made nearly ten-fold progress among Hindus, as compared with the progress among 
the Muhammadans. Putting the matter in a different form, as shown in the Table, whilst there is one’ graduate 
among every 9,606 Hindus, there is one graduate in every 82,650 of the Muhammadan population. 
These results are so obvious, as showing the backwardness of ‘the Muhammadans in high English education, in 
Deficiency in the number of comparison to the Hindus, that it ia scarcely necessary to deal with the 
Muhammadan graduates, ac- ‘figures in other forms. But it is important from all points of view, for 
cording to the ratio of the the future prosperity of India, that the disparity which exists between Hindus 
Muhammadan to the Hindu and Muhammadans in the matter of high English education should be fully 
population, 1858-93. realised, and accordingly, the following Table has been prepared with reference 
to the census of 1881, and the number of graduates obtained from the Calendars of the various Indian Universities 
from their beginning down to the year 1893 :— 
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THE HINDU POPULATION, THE ACTUAL NUMBER OF MUHAMMADAN GRADUATES AND THE DEFICIENCY 


IN THEIR NUMBER, DURING 36 YEARS, 1858 TO 1893. 
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In order to understand the calculations in this Table clearly, and if necessary to verify them, the figures of 
‘Bxplanation of the preced- the Hindu and Muhammadan Population, _ the ratio of the one to the other, 
ing Table, as showing the ex- 28 shown in the preceding Tables* in this Chapter, must be borne in mind, 
tent of the deficiency of the and also the figures in the Tables relating to the number and proportion of 
Muheammadansinhigh English Hindu and Mubammadan graduates, respectively. With reference to these 
bepepaaied ae eon, fared. with Statistics, the hypothesis is that the progress which high English education 
, ‘ has made among the Hindus, may be taken to represent a satisfactory standard 
of intellectual progress, and the object of the comparison is to show how far the Muhammadans have fallen short 
of that standard, when the ratio of their population to the Hindu population is borne in mind—these proportions 
having been shown, with reference to the various Provincest and Universities§ in the previous Tables in this 
Chapter. For example, taking the whole Hindu and Muhammadan population of British India, it has been shown. 
in one of the previous Tables, that whilst the percentage of Hindus is 7625, the percentage of Muhammadans is 
23-75, and this represents the ratio of the one population to the other. Again, it has been shown in another Table, 
that whilst the total number of Hindu graduates in all the Universities, down to the year 1893, is 15,081, the number 
of Muhammadan graduates is only 546, yielding a percentage of only 35 in the total number of Hindu and 
Muhammadan graduates in British India. Bearing this in mind, each of the headings in the above Table has been 
sub-divided into four columns—the calculation in the first column of each heading having been made with reference 
to the ratio of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population. Thus when there are 15,081 Hindu graduates, the 
number of Muhammadan graduates should have been 5,441, instead of which, as a matter of fact, the actual number 
is only 546, leaving a deficiency of 4,895 graduates showing, as the last column under the heading “total” shows, 
that the success which the Muhammadans have actually achieved, ever since the foundation of the Indian Universi- 
ties, is only 10:03 per cent., or j'5th of what it should havé been. In other words, the backwardness of Muhammadans 
is nine times as great as their success, they having fallen 90 per cent. short of the standard which they should 
have achieved if progress of high English education among them had been proportionately as great as among the 
Hindus. To put the idea in a more concrete form, the condition of high English education among Muhammadans 
may be compared to a hank, of which the assets are 546 and the debts 4,895. To put the matter shortly, the 
Muhammadans of India may be said to be suffering from all the evils of bankruptcy in the matter of high English 
education. 
That this conclusion is justified, is shown by dealing with the Statistics from another point of view. Taking 
the figures of the total Hindu end Muhammadan graduates, the percentage of 
Pe cache raga ericg ge - each race in such total number has been calculated, and taking the percentage 
should have been, according of the Hindu graduates as a standard of satisfactory success, it is shown what 
to the ratio of the Muham- the proportion of Muhammadans should have been if they had achieved as 
madan to the Hindu popula- satisfactory progress as the Hindus in high English education. The following 
tion, in 1858-98. Table shows the results of such calculations, with reference to the various 
Faculties of Learning in the various Universities of India :— 
* Vide pages 183, 184, ante. | + Vide page 185, ante. 1 t Vide page 184, ante. { § Vide page 184, ante, 
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PROPORTIONATE NUMBER OF MUHAMMADAN GRADUATES, AS IT SHOULD HAVE BEEN, 
ACCORDING TO THE RATIO OF THE MUHAMMADAN TO THE HINDU POPULATION. 
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( Opposite to page, 1983.) 
DIAGRAM 1. ; 





Dragram showing the comparative progress of laugh English Educatior 
tre Arts, among Hindus and Mahomedans, lassttied underthe yartous 
Unwersttzes of India, during the period of 86 years, from 1858t0 1893 uiclusive} 
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The calculations contained in the last column of each of the subdivisions of this Table, 


ENGLISH EDUCATION IN ARTS AMONG HINDUS AND MUHAMMADANS. 


“198 


namely, columns 


eich: the’ : 4, 7, 10, 13, 16 and 19, require some explanation. The calculation has been 
alculations in the preced- 


ing Table explained. 


asthe standard of satisfactory enccess, 
proportionate number of Muhammadan graduates should have bee 
to the Hindu population, 


and Muhammadan 


in the aggregate Hindu and Muhammadan poptlation. 
To illustrate the effect of the calculations contained in the preceding Table, so far as the Faculty of Arts is 


Diagram I, showing the com- 
parative progress of high Eng- 
lish education in Arts among 
Hindus and Muhammadans, 


1858-93, 


stand the calculations in the the sake of facilitating reference, 


made by taking the number of Hindu graduates, per 100 of the total Hindu 
graduates (shown in columns 2, 5, 8, 11, 14 and 17), 
and upon that assumption, calculating, by the rule of three, what the 
m, according to the. ratio of the Muhammadan 
if the Muhammadans had achieved as much success in high English education as the 


Hindus—the success of the Hindus being in excess of what it should have been, in proportion to their number 


concerned, the accompanying diagram I. has been prepared on a uniform scale 
of 100 degrees, in columns placed in juxtaposition. The columns showing 
the progress of the Hindus are coloured pink, and those relating to the 
Muhammadans green, and the degrees up to which the columns have beén 


coloured represent the actual progress of each, comparatively, The cross 
lines in the columns relating to the Muhammadans indicate the degrees of progress which the Muhammadans 
should have attained, if, with reference to the proportion of their population to the Hindu population, they had 
achieved as great a rate of success as the Hindus. In other words, the pink colours represent the caleulations 
as to the M.A. and B.A. Degrees, in columns 2, 5, 8, 11, 14 and 17 of the above Table; the green colours represent 
the calculations contained in columns 3, 6, 9, 12, 15 and 18, and the cross lines in the columns relating to the 
Muhammadans represent the calculations contained in columns 4, 7, 10, 13, 16 and 19, in the above Table. 

These explanations, when borne in mind, with reference to the calculations represented by the figures in the 

Figures necessary to under- Preceding Table, render the accompanying diagram easily intelligible, but for 


the requisite figures for understanding the 





























Diagram I. diagram are given in the following Table :— 
D Proportionate num- 
NUMBER PER UCL HINDU AN ber of Muhammadan 
‘ Jenente, as it should 
arene sn — rn =| have been, as compar- 
d with th if 
Popunation. Grapvates. Hinds eaticen as 
UNIversirins. cording to the ratio of 
the Muhammadan to 
M.A, B.A. the Hindu population. 
Hindus, | Muham- 
* | madans. : 
Hindus, | Mui" | Hindas, | Mubem- | ya | Bal 
Calcutta 67-7 32°3 96°94 3-06 95°71 4°29 46-1 45°6 
Madras 93°6 64 98° 2 99:2 8 67 6:8 
Bombay 82:1 17:9 99-1 9 98:1 19 21°74 215 
Punjab 40'4 59°6 81:25 18°75 77-7 22°3 120°6 115° 
Allahabad 88 12- 96-7 33 828 17°2 13:2 113 
Total for India ... 76°25 23:75 96:7 3:3 95°85 415 30:1 29°8 





























The accompanying Diagram (No. I.), showing the comparative progress of high English education in Arts 
among Hindus and Muhammadans, classified under the various Universities of India, during the period of 36 years, 
from 1858 to 1893, inclusive, is inserted here, and should be perused in the light of the statistics given in the preced- 


ing glable. 
25 


94 ENGLISH EDUCATION IN- INDIAs 


To.explain the foregoing diagram further—take the column rélating to the M.A. Examination of the Calcutta 
The foregoing Diagram ex- University. The total number of M.A.’s during the 36 years, from 1858 to 
plained. 1893 (both inclusive), was 817, of which 792 were Hindus, or 96°94 per cent. 
thus indicated in pink colour, up to nearly 97 degrees of the diagram, and the number of Muhammadans being 
only 25, or 3:06 per cent., the green colour accordingly covers a little more than 3 degrees of the diagram. But 
with reference to the population within the jurisdiction of the Calentta University, the proportion of Hindus to 
Muhammadans is as 677 to 32:3, and if the Muhammadans had achieved the same rate of progress as the Hindus, 
the ratio of Muhammadan graduates would have been as 46°! to 96°94 of the Hindus. The cross lines, therefore, in — 
the column of the Muhammadan M.A.’s reach 46°1 degrees in the diagram, to denote the above calculation. 

Again, in the columns of the diagram relating to the Punjab University the pink and green colours show the 
actual comparative progress of the Hindu and Muhammadan graduates, respectively, and the cross lines exceed the 
100 degrees of the scale, reaching 120 degrees for the M.A.’s and 115 degrees for the B.A.'s, as represented on 
the margin of the diagram, which must be considered as a part of the diagram, under the heading of the Punjab 
University. The excessive deficiency thus indicated by the cross lines, in regard to the Punjab University is due to 
the fact that in that Province the proportion of the Hindu to the Muhammadan population is as 40'4 to 59°6, and 
the rate of progress achieved by the Hindu M.A.’s being 81:25 per cent., the proportionate number of Muhamma- 
dan M.A.’s, according to the ratio of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population, should have reached 120-6 degrees 
of the diagram, and the number of Hindu B.A.’s being 77°7 per cent. the number of Muhammadan graduates, with 
reference to the proportion of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population, should have reached 1]5 degrees, as 
represented on the margin of the diagram. 

On the other. hand, in the case of the B.A. degree of the Allahabad University, the green colour which 
represents the actual success of 77 Muhammadans, as against 371 Hindus (denoted by the pink colour), exceeds the 
proportion of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population, which is as 12 to 88 in the Provinces within the jurisdic- 
tion of that University. The excess is represented by 5-9 degrees coloured green on the margin of the diagram. 
This circumstance, as has once- before been explained in this work, is due to the exceptionally strenuons efforts 
in behalf of English education which the Muhammadans, under the leadership of Sir Syed Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, 
K.C.8.I., have made by founding the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, a brief history of which 
institution has been given in an earlier part of this work. ( Vide pp. 163, 164 ante). 

To further elucidate the comparison between the progress made by Hindus and that made by Muhammadans, 

Abstract Tabular Statement, respectively, the following Table has been prepared showing an abstract 

showing comparative progress of the comparative statistics of the various branches of learning recognized 
of Hindus and Muhammadans by the degrees of the various Indian Universities, from the time of, their 


in various branches of Univer- establishment up to the present, covering a period of 36 years, from 1858 to 
sity Education, 1858-93. : zi 
1893, both inclusive :— 











COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF HIGH ENGLISH EDUCATION IN BRITISH INDIA AMONG 
HINDUS AND MUHAMMADANS, RESPECTIVELY, FOR THE 36 YEARS, FROM 1858 TO 1893. 
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The figures in this Table, when carefully considered are eloquent in themselves, as ‘showing how enormously 
Statistics of the backward- backward the Muhammadans are as compared with the Hindus. In all 
ness of Muhammedans in all departments of learning recognised and controlled by the Indian Universities, 
een Rss aoe Arts, Law, Medicine and Engineering, the Muhammadans have fallen far 
lucatlon, ees: short of the standard of success which they should have achieved if the 
progress of high English education among them had been proportionate to their number in the population, as 
compared with the Hindus. Thus, in the Faculty of Arts, instead of 3,286 Mubammadan graduates, there are only 
399, leaving a deficiency of no less than 2,887. Similarly, in the Faculty of Law, instead of 1,475 Muhammadan 
graduates, only 110 have succeeded, leaving a deficiency of no less than 1,365. In the Faculty of Medicine, instead 
of 519 there are only 34 Muhammadan graduates, showing « deficiency of 485; and in the Faculty of Engineering 
the uumber of Mahammadan graduates is only 3 instead of 161, leaving @ deficiency of 158, The statistics, so far 
as the Muhammadans are concerned, appear more cogently lamentable when the figures in the columns of totals are 
_ considered. In the aggregate Hindu and Muhammadan population of British India the percentages are 76°25 
Hindus and 23°75 Muhammadans ; whilst the percentages in the aggregate number of Hindu and Muhammadan 
graduates are 96°5 Hindus and only 3:5 Muhammadans: the deficiency in the percentage being thus, 20-25, 
These statistics are equally lamentable for the Muhammadans, when considered in another manner. Ever 
Success of Muhammedensin %¢e the establishment of the Indian Universities daring » period of thirty- 
University degrees‘ only one- 81x years, from the year 1858 to 1893, the statistics calculated from the Calen- 
tenth of what it should have darsof the various Indian Universities, show {as in the above table) that 
ae to their po- 15,697 persons have taken degrees in the various branches of learning recog- 
nised and controlled by those Universities. Out of this 15,627 graduates no 
less than 15,081 were Hindus, whilst the Muhammadans were only $46. According to the ratio of the Muhamma- 
dans to the Hindus, in the aggregate Hindu and Muhammadan population, the number of Muhammadan graduates 
should have been no less than 5,441, instead of the actual figure 546, thus showing a deficiency of no less than 
4,895. In other words, the Muhammadans have-achieved only one-tenth of the ‘success which they should’ have 
achfeved, and their failure is nine times as much as their snecess; whilat ag insiters now stand, the number of 
Hindu graduates is more than av times as much as that of the Mubammadans instead of being a little over 3 times, 
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according to the proportion existing between the Hindu and the Muhammadan populations. No rational well- 
wisher of India can grudge the satisfactory advance which the Hindus have made, but at the same time, he—whe- 
ther as a politician or as a philanthropist—cannot help lamenting the fact that the Muhammadans have not made ~ 
a commensurate progress in high English education in proportion to their number in the population. 
To render more easily intelligible the great disparity between Hindus and Muhammadans in high English 
Diegram II, showing the’ — a beta branches . ee eee a bein of 
comparative progress of Hin- *he various Indian Universities, as shown in the preceding Table, the ollowing 
dus and Muhammadans inthe diagram has been prepared on the same principles as the preceding diagram, 


Degrees of the Indian Universi- and the figures given at the foot of the diagram, taken from the preceding 
ties, in various branches of 


learning, during 1858-98. Tables, will explain the degrees up to which the diagram has been coloured 


pink, as denoting the actual progress of the Hindus; and green, the actual pro- 
gress of the Muhammadans, and the cross lines showing the point of progress which the Muhammadans should 
have achieved, if they had achieved the same rate of progress as the Hindus, with reference to the proportion of the 
Muhammadan to the Hindu population. The accompanying diagram showing the comparative progress of High . 
English Education in various branches of knowledge among Hindus and Muhamamdans in the Universities of 
India during 36 years from 1858 to 1893, is inserted for perusal in the light of the preceding explanation. 

The accompanying Diagram No. IJ is in itself eloquent in showing the deplorable backwardness of Muham- 
madans in all branches of high English education recognised by the Universities of India—astate of things which 
can never be lost sight of, in considering the various problems of moral, social, economical and political import, 
which need consideration during the present period of the history of the British rule in India. The Diagram 
might well suggest for its motto the following elegiac Rubdi ( ely ), or Quartrain, of the celebrated living Muham- 
madan poet Maulvi Altaf Husain, Hali:— ; 
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The statistics of high English education stated in this Chapter, have been, so far, considered with reference 
Rate of progress of Muham- to the aggregate resulta of the working of the Indian Universities from their 
medan graduates in various foundation up to the end of 1893 ~a period of 36 years. It is now impor- 
Faculties of the Indian Uni- tant to consider the rate at which the Muhammadans have made progress in 
versities, during 1858-93. high English education during this long period. For this purpose, and for 
the sake of convenient reference, the following Table has been prepared as an extract from the Tabular Statement 
already given (Vide page 185, ante), showing the comparative statistics of Hindu and Muhammadan graduates in 
the various Faculties of the Indian Universities during 36 years, from 1858 to 1893, divided into periods of 6 years 


each :— 
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Scale of Progress. 


pagram 7 the comparative progress of high English education in various branches 
Diagram showing 


Hindus and Mahomedans in the Universities of India during 36 years from 1858 to 1893. 
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It is evident from this Table that the progress of Muhammadans in high English education, as represented 
Progress of Muhammedans by the percentages of the various sexennial periods, has been very slow in all 
in Indian Universities, up to the various Faculties in which Degrees are granted in the Universities of 
1875, inconsiderable. India, and the last column of the Table shows the deficiency in the percentages 
during these various periods, with reference to the proportion of Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muham- 
madan population. During the first three of these sexennial periods, namely, up to the end of the year 1875, 
the percentage of Muhammadans who succeeded in obtaining University Degrees was so inconsiderable that 
it can scarcely afford any estimate of the rate of progress made by the Muhammadans in this respect. The last 
three periods, however, deserve special consideration, and it is necessary to discuss the advance made by Muham- 
madans during those periods in the various branches of learning, and then to consider the statistics in respect 
of all the Faculties of the Indian Universities taken as a whole. 
In the Faculty of Arts the percentage of Muhammadans, in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan 
graduates, was 2:03 during the sexennial period ending in the year 188], and 
Rate of progr essof Muham- i+ increased to 36 during the next sexennial period ending in 1887, thus 
pais yas eres ra Wacul: showing an advance of only 1°57 per cent. Again, during the last sexennial 
: period, ending in 1893, the percentage of Muhammadans increased to 57, 
indicating an advance of 2°1, which iseso far satisfactory ; but the required percentage of Muhammadan graduates 
should have been 23-75, which is the percentage of Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan popula- 
tion, and thus, the deficiency in the percentage still remaining is no less than 18°05, which, at the rate of progress 
indicated by 2°1, during the last sexennial period, would take more than 51 years to bring the percentage of Muham- 
madan graduates in the Faculty of Arts up to the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total Hindu and 
Muhammadan population. 
In the Faculty of Law the percentage of Muhammadans in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan 
graduates was 1:3 during the sexennial period ending in the year 1881. It 
Rate of progress of Mubam- increased to 43 during the next sexennial period ending in the year 1887, 
madan graduates in the Fa- thus showing an advance of 3:0 per cent., which is, no doubt, considerable, and 
culty of Law, 1881-93. : ?: i 2 
would have been satisfactory if it had not fallen during the last sexennial 
period, ending in 1893, when it fell to 3°6, thus showing a retrogression of -7, leaving a deficiency of no less than 
20°15, which is required to complete the percentage at 23°75, which is the percentage of the Muhammadans in the 
total Hindu and Muhammadan population. On account of this retrogression during the last sexennial period it is 
impossible to calculate at what period the Muhammadans may be expected to fill up the vacancy or deficiency in 
the number of graduates in the Faculty of Law; but some approximate calculation of the peridd required for this 
purpose may be made, perhaps, by comparing the percentage of the sexennial period ending in 1881 with the percen- 


tage of the sexennial period ending in 1887, when the highest rate of progress was achieved in an interval of | 


6 years. The percentage of Muhammadans in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan graduates in the 
Faculty of Law during the sexennial period ending in 1881 was 1:3, and after the lapse of 6 years, namely, during 
the sexennial period ending in 1887, it rose to 4°3, thus showing an increase of 3-0 per cent. The deficiency in the 
percentage in 1893 was 20°15, which at the abovementioned rate of increase would require more than 40 years 
to bring the percentage of Muhammadan graduates in Law up to the percentage of the Muhammadans, viz., 23°75, 
in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population. 

In the Faculty of Medicine and Surgery the percentage of Muhammadans in the total number of Hinda and 

Rate of progress of Muham- Muhammadan graduates was only 0°93 per cent. during the sexennial period 


madan graduates in the Fa- ending in 1881, and during the succeeding sexennial period ending in 1887, it 
culty of Medicine and Surgery, 


rose to 2°0 per cent., thus showing an advance of 1-07 percent. Again, during 
1881-98. 


the next sexennial period ending in 1893, it rose from 2-0 to 4'3 per cent., 
showing an advance of 2°3 per cent., which may be said to be satisfactory. But the percentage of Muhammadans 
in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population being 23°75 per cent,, the balance of percentage still requiring to 
be filled up is 19°45, which, at the last mentioned rate of increase during 6 years, would require more than 50 years. 


In the Faculty ‘of Engineering no Muhammadan succeeded in obtaining a Degree during the sexennial period ” 


ending in 1881, but in the next sexennial period ending in 1887, the per- 

oat of haaeiea of rend centage of Muhammadans in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan 
madan graduates in the Fa- F 2 

culty of Rigineeting. 1881-93, Sraduates was 15, which would have been satisfactory, had it not fallen Jo 

0-4 during the succeeding sexennial period ending in 1893; thus showing a 

rewogression of 1:1 per cent. Under these circumstances it is obvious that no prospective calculation can be 


made as to the period when the Muhammadans may be expected to fill up the deficiency of 23-35 still remaining to 
2 
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bring up the percentage to 23°75, which is the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muham- 
madan population. However, if the highest rate of progress in the Faculty of Engineering, namely, 1-5 per cent., 
which was achieved by the Muhammadans during the sexennial period ending in 1887, be taken as an approximate 
measure of their future advance, even then, the deficiency in the percentage being no less than 23°35, it would take 
more than 93 years to bring up the percentage to 23°75, which is the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total 
Hindu and Muhammadan population. 
It is now important to consider the rate of progress of Mohammadan graduates in all the Faculties of the 
Rate of progress of Muham- Indian Universities, taken as a whole. The statistics in the preceding Table 
madan graduates in all the being thus viewed, show that during the sexennial period ending in 1881, the 
Faculties of the Indian Uni- percentage of Muhammadan graduates, in the total number of Hindu ‘and 
versities, from 1881 to 1893. Muhammadan graduates, in all the Faculties of the Indian Universities, was 
15, and during the next sexennial period ending in 1887, it rose to 3°6, thus showing an advance of 2'1 per cent. 
Again, during the succeeding sexennial period ending in 1893, it rose to 5:0, showing an advance of 1-4 per cent. 
which ‘may be taken as the latest, and, therefore, the approximate measure of future advance. But the percentage 
of Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population being 23°75, the balance of 18°75 per cent. 
would, at the abovementioned rate of advance (namely, 1°4 per cent. in 6 years), require more than 80 years to 
fill up the deficiency, and bring the percentage of Muhammadan graduates in all the University Faculties, taken 
as a whole, up to the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population, namely, 
23°75 per cent. But even if the largest rate of advance made by Muhammadans, namely the advance made by 
them in the sexennial period ending in 1887, when their percentage rose from 1°5 to 3°6, namely, an advance of 21 
in 6 years, be taken as the measure of approximate success in the future, thedeficiency in the percentage being 
18°75, would require more than 53 years to reach 23°75 per cent., which is the percentage of the Muhammadans 
in the total Hindu and Mubammadan population. 
For the sake of conveniently comprehending the preceding calculations, as to the prospects of Muhammadan 
Future prospects of the Mu- advance in the various Faculties of the Indian Universities in the future, 
‘hammadans in regard to Uni- the following Table has been prepared to show the results of the above calen- 
versity Degrees. lations :— , 
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This Table, which must be perused in the light of the calculations explained in the preceding paragraphs, 
Jeaves no doubt that, in respect of high English education, as represented by the University degrees, the Muham- 
madans are more than half a century behind their Hindu fellow-subjects, and that even the latest and the highest 
rate of progress yet made by the Muhammadans, falls far short of what is required to raise the percentage of 
Muhammadan graduates up to the level of the proportion of Muhammadans in the population of India. 
To illustrate the effect of the preceding calculations, the accompanying Diagram III, has been prepared, 
Diagram “Er3,-showing the showing the Rate of progress of high English education, im various branches 
eBate of progress of Muham- of knowledge, among Muhammadans, in the Indian Universities, during 6 
madens in Indian Universities, sexennial periods, from the year 1858 to 1893. The Diagram has been pre- 
from 1868 to 1893, explained. _,¢4 on the same principles.es the preceding Diagrams, with this difference, 
that, whilst in the preceding Diagrams all‘the 100 degrees “ the scale were depicted, in the present Diagram only 
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DIAGRAM Ill. (Opposite to page 198) 


Diagram showing the Rake of progress of high English education in Various branches of knowledge ' 
ngMahomedons ithe Indiary Universities during 6sexervual pertods from 185 8107893 (arclustve.) 
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25 degrees, out of a scale of 100 degrees, are shown, since the percentage of Muhammadans in the total Hindu. and 
Muhammadan population is only 23°75. The Diagram is, therefore, painted pink, up to 23°75 degrees, and the 
green colour represents the extent of the percentage of the Muhammadan graduates in the total number of Hindu 
and Muhammadan graduates during the various sexennial periods indicated at the foot of the Diagram. I¢ will 
be observed that, although the progress made by the Muhammadans during the Inst two sexennial periods is 
noticeable, yet, as has been explained in the preceding observations, the rate of progress is far from being suffi- 
cient to enable them to attain their proper percentage within an approximate period. The pink colour in the 
Diagram, when compared with the green colour, shows the vast extent of the deficiency of the Muhammadans 
taking their percentage in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population as the reasonable standard of success 
at which they should aim. But it is not an uncommon opinion, entertained by some statesmen and political 
thinkers, that, although the past condition of Muhammadans, with respect to high English education was deplor- 
able, the present condition of their progress is satisfactory, and leaves no room for further complaint or anxiety. 
It is, therefore, important to consider how far this opinion is justifiable, and the following Chapter will be devoted 
to the consideration of this subject. . 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


POSITION OF MUHAMMADANS IN THE GENERAL POPULATION OF INDIA.—THE PRESENT 
RATE OF THE PROGRESS OF ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS 
IN COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, AND ITS FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


(he preceding Chapter has been devoted to statistical calculations showing the backwardness of the 
Muhammadans in English education, with reference to their proportion in the 
Position of the Muham- Total Hindu and Mubhammadan population of India, according to the Census 
madans in the general popula- . 
tion of India. of 1881, for reasons which have been already stated.*} It seems advisable 
before closing this subject to give a general view of the position occupied by 
them in the general population of India, in various parts of the country. For this purpose the most trust- 
worthy information available is contained in the General Report on the Census of India in 1891. After stating 
that the total Hindu or Brahmanic population of India in 1891+ amounted to 207,731,727, and that “the mean 
proportion of the Brahmanic to the total population is 725 per cent.” and that the Muhammadans amounted to 
57,321,164, constituting 19-96 of the total Indian population, the Report describes the territorial distribution of 
the Brahmanists or Hindus, and then in regard to the Musalmans has the following observations :— 
“The next religion to come under review is that of Islam, which is taken here on account of its numerical 
importance. The Musalman population of the world has been roughly 


Territorial distribution of the estimated at various amounts from 70 to 90 millions, so that whatever the 


dans in India. ar ‘ 3 
nena kode real figure may be between those limits, the Indian Empire contains a large 


majority of the followers of the Prophet. No Province or large State, and probably few districts or othor subdivi- 
sions in the plain country west of Burma, is without a certain number of Musalman inhabitants. We find them 
relatively most numerous, of course, in the North-West, where Sindh and Kashmir head the list, with 77 and 70 
per cent. respectively. In the former there is a considerable foreign element, consisting of Balooch and Brahui 
from across the frontier, but the bulk of the population has been converted from a lax form of Brahmanism. 
For a short period in its history the province was under a Brahman regime, centered about Haiderabad, where it 
was disturbed and afterwards confirmed by Alexander the Great, but was overthrown not long afterwards by one 
of the numerous waves of Scythian origin that broke upon the west and north frontier of India before and shortly 
after the beginning of the Christian Era. According to the Chinese pilgrim Hinen Tsang, Sindh was in the - 
seventh century both barbarous and superstitious, and orthodoxy of any sort sat lightly upon its unscrupulous 
population, { as it is said to do even now. In Kashmir, the present population, whether Skythic or Arya has been 


* Vide page 183, ante. 
+ Census of India, 1891—General Report, by J. A. Baines, Esq., F. 8. S., of the Indian Civil Service {1893), pp. 174, 175. 
4 The Cattle-breeders are of an unfeeling and hasty temper, given only to bloodshed. They have no masters, but shave their 


heada and adopt the mendicant’s robes. _ 
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addicted within historic times to sérpent worship, Buddhism and Brahmanism, by turns, before its conversion to 
Islam was undertaken by the Moghals during their summer visits to the valley. The Sikh rule succeeded, but 
left both Musalman peasant and Brahman professional alike untouched, except that the privileges of the latter 
were confirmed, In the North-West the tribes were probably converted from the side of Afghanistan, not from 
India, and their example was followed by the Mongoloid Thibetan races to the North along part of the Upper 
Indus. On the East, however, in Ladakh, the sparse population is still Buddhist, and along the South range inter- 
vening between the valley and the Panjab, there is a considerable Brahmanic elemeni of comparatively pure 
Arya descent, but, on the whole, 70} per cent. of the population of the State is Musalman. In the Panjab we have 
samples on -the largest scale of both foreign immigration and local conversion. In the British portion of the 
province, 55$ of the population professes Islam, the proportion rapidly rising towards the west and gradually 
falling as the Jamna is approached. On the States, the largest of which, with one exception, are under Sikh rule, 
Islam has made, of course, less impression, and it is returned by only 30 per cent. As has been said above, the 
outward observances of the faith are more or less strictly regarded where the religion is that of a large majority 
of the people, but left in abeyance where the conversion was effected by force or worldly pressure and without 
the example of foreign zealots to sustain devotion. The more martial races are converted to the extent of at least 
one-half, and the lowest class of the Brahmanic community favours alternatively Islam and Sikhism. Passing 
eastwards, we find the proportion of Musalmans high in the submontane tracts of the North-West Provinces, but 
below the average in the province as a whole. In Bengal, as we had occasion to note in connection with the density 
and migration of the population, there is a strong Musalman element, exceeding one-half the population, nearly all 
over the whole of the eastern division, and the same remark applies to the Surma Valley, now included in the Assam 
Province, It isin this part of the Country that the results of conversion are more marked in the circumstances of 
the population than anywhere else in India. We have seen that the growth of the population here has been more 
rapid than in any other division of the province, and the Provincial Census Superintendent attributes this in a great 
degree partly to conversion and partly to other ecclesiastical factors as they are understood in India. In the first 
place, there is the rise in status, then the range of diet is greater than amongst the Brahmanic classes. Thirdly, not 
only is marriage deferred till the bride is grown up, but there is no prohibition of widow-marriage, both of which are 
facts tending towards a longer life on the part of the women and a healthier offspring. In connection with this part 
of the country, we may mention the Musalman population of Lower Burma, which is largely indebted to Chittagong 
and its neighbourhood for its recruits, ohiefly sea-faring people, supplemented by a certain influx of the trading 
Musalmans of Bombay and Madras, and the followers of the last Dehli princes, who were assigned a residence at 
Rangoon. The high proportion of Musalmans in the Bombay States and in Baroda, is, in its turn, partly due 
to the number of traders in Kachh and other Gujarath States, partly to that of the cultivators mentioned already— 
both foreign converts—-who abound in that division of the Presidency. It must be remembered, too, that Gujarath 
was the seat of a considerable Musalman power in the days of Moghal rule in Upper India, and Cambay, Junagarh, 
Palarpur, Radhanpur, and Balasinur, testify to the extent and durability of its authority, as Sachin and Janjira do 
to the influence of the same religion amongst the foreign employes of the Maratha Chiefs. We can now turn to 
the parts of India where the proportion is the lowest. The Nadir of Islam, numerically speaking, is found 
in the Hill States under the Central Provinces, and, with the exception of Upper Burma, where there are now 
fewer immigrants of the Panthe class, in those provinces themselves. Next to these comes Mysore, in spite of 
its former period of Musalman rule. In fact, it nowhere appears that rulers of that faith, when detached from its 
centre in Upper India, surrounded themselves with large numbers of their co-religionists. Witness the case 
of Haiderabad, where, though the whole administration is in the hands of Musalmans, less than 10 per cent. of 
the population is of that faith, or only 2 per cent. more than in the neighbouring province of Bombay. The pro- 
portion in Madras would be very low, as it is in other parts of Southern India, were it not for the trading commu- 
nity of the Labbe on the Hast Coast, and the semi-trading, semi-agricultural Mappila of Malabar and its two adja- 
cent States ; for the local convert, in spite of the zeal of Tippoo, is not a considerable. feature in the general 
population, though he is in sufficient force in the larger towns, as shown some years back at Salem, to present a 
strong front to infringement on what he considers his privileges by Brahmanical neighbours. The Musalman 
element in Central India is singularly low, seeing that it was the refuge for many years of wandering bands of 
marauders of considerable strength. But the strong hand of the two great Maratha powers and the exclusiveness 
of the Brahmanic Chiefs of comparatively pure race in the South-East of the Agency, tend to confine the foreign 
religion to the Musalman States, of which only one, Bhopal, is of considerable size. As regards the progress of the 
faith of Islam, little need be added to what has been already written above. It has been undoubtedly rapid in 
Eastern Bengal and has been perceptible, though on somewhat an uncertain basis, in the Panjab. Elsewheresthe 
increase seems to be mostly that due to normal growth. But so far as regards the large'and heterogenous class of 
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urban Musalmans found all over the country, it is possible that that growth may have been actually impeded by 
the difficulty found in getting a living under the new conditions of British rule. For the minimum 6f literary 
instruction required now as a passport to even the lower grades of middle class public employ is decidedly higher 
than it used to be, whilst the progress of learning amongst this class of Musalmans has not proportionately 
advanced, and with the comparatively small number of recruits for the army, police, and menial offices that is now 
found sufficient, few outlets remain available. It is possible that some such reason as this accounts for the fact 
that the general rate of increase outside the tracts abovementioned is a little below that found to prevail amongst 
the population as a whole.” * 
The last three sentences of the above extract are noticeable, as showing that one of the possible causes of the 
Rate of progress of English ‘ecadence of the Muhammadans may be attributed to “the difficulty found 
education among Muhammad- in getting a living, under the new conditions of British rule,” and to the fact 
ans in Arts Colleges, 1882-92. that “the progress of learning amongst this class of Musalmans has not 
proportionately advanced.” It is, therefore, important to form some estimate as to the present condition of the pro- 
gress of English education among Muhammadans in Colleges and Secondary Schools, and to ascertain the rate at 
which they have progressed during the last decade, of which statistics are available, namely, the years from 1882 to 
1892. For this purpose, it will be necessary to refer back to some of the Tabular Statements already given in an 
earlier part of this work.t The-best way to ascertain the rate of progress is to compare the percentages of the 
Muhammadan pupils in English Colleges and Schools at intervals of five years each, and the following Table has, 
accordingly, been prepared with reference to the statistics of the years 1882 and 1887, and 1892, and then, by taking 
the latest percentages of pupils, and deducting them from the percentages of the Muhammadan population in the 
various parts of India, according to the Census of 1891; the balance thus deduced representing the deficiency in 
the percentage of Muhammadan students { :— 
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Punjab = re el 126 17°2 18:2 558 376 
Total... 36 42 x9 | (218 15-9 














The statistics of this Table must be considered separately with regard to each Province, to form some approxi- 
mate estimate of the future progress of English Collegiate Education among Muhammadans. 
In Madras, the figures show that the percentage of Muhammadan pupils attending Arts Colieges was 1-7 in 
+ 1882, and decreased to 1°6 in 1887, and again fell to 15 in 1892, leaving a 
Rate of progress of Maham- deficiency of no less than 4°8 per cent., with reference to percentage of the 
medene. in, Engleb: Sts Cok Muhammadans in the population of the Madras Presidency. This steady 
leges in Madras, 1882-92. sea 7 . . ’ ‘ 
fall renders it impossible to estimate at what future period, if ever, the 
Muhammadans of Madras may be expected to make up the deficiency, which is more than three times as great as 
the percentage already achieved by them. Their case seems to be hopeless, unless, indeed, some exceptional . 
measures are adopted in their behalf. 


* Census of India, 1891— General’ Report, by J. A. Baines, Esq., F.8,8., of the Indian Civil Service (1893), pp. 174, 175. 

+ Vide Tables at pp. 168 and 177 ante. 

a The percentages of Muhammedan students have been taken from the figures in the Table at page 168 ante; for the: -year 1882 ; 
and for the yeare 1887 and 1892, from the Table at page 177 ante ; and the percentage of Mubammedans 7 the total population, from 
the Table given at pagé 320 of Mr. Nash’s Quinquennial Report on Education im m indea (1898). 
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In the Bombay Presidency the percentage of Muhammadans in English Arts Colleges was 1-4 in 1882 and 
Rate of progress of Muham- ose to 2°6 in 1887 in five years, the increase being 1-2 per cent., but it 
madans in English Arts Col- remained stationary during the next quinquennial period ending in 1892, 
leges in Bombay, 1882-92. when the percentage was still 2-6, leaving a balance of no less than 13-7 with 
reference to the percentage of Muhammadans in the population. It is therefore practically impossible to make 
any calculation as to the rate of progress of collegiate education among the Muhammadans of that Presidency, but 
if the increase of 1:2 in the. percentage which they achieved during the quinquennial period ending in 1887 be 
taken to be a reasonable standard of prospective progress, still at this rate it wonld take no less than 57 years 
to make up the deficiency and to bring up the percentage of Muhammadan students in Aris Colleges up to the 
level of the percentage of Muhammadans in the population, viz., 16:3. 
In Bengal the percentage of Muhammadans in Arts Colleges was 3°8 in 1882 and rose to 4-3 in 1887, showing 
fate of progress of Muham- 20 increase of only 5 or } per cent.; but during the next quinquennial 
madans in English Arts Col- period ending in 1892, it rose from 4°3 to 5°7, showing an increase of 1:4 per 
“ leges in Bengal, 1882-92. cent. which would have been satisfactory had not the deficiency still remain- 
ing been so great as 27-2, which at the rate of 1:4 per cent. progress in five years cannot be expected to be filled up 
in less than 61 years to bring up the percentage of Muhammadan students to the level of the percentage of 
Muhammadans in the population of Bengal. 
In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh the progress of Muhammadans in English Arts Colleges has been 
Rate of progress of Muham- V°'Y satisfactory during the last quinguennial period ending in 1892, having 
madans in English Arts Col- arisen from 13:2 in 1887 to 19:0 in 1892, showing an excess in the percentage 
leges in the North-Western of 5-5 above the percentage of Muhammadans in the population which is 13°5. 
Provinces and Oudh, 1882-92. The reason for this circumstance will be explained later on in this Chapter.* 
Meanwhile it may be stated that the independent efforts of the Muhammadans, under the leadership of Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan, Bahadur, K.C.S.1., for spreading English education among their co-religionists resulting in the 
foundation of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, may, in a great measure, be taken as account. 
ing for the exceptional success of Muhammadans in English education in this part of India.t 
In the Punjab the figures appear at first sight to be more satisfactory than they really are, and they must 
therefore be carefully considered. In that Province the percentage of Mu- 
Rate of progress of Muham- — parymadan students attending English Arts Colleges was 12°6 in 1882, which 
madans in English Arts Col- 7 toy J . s 
leges in the Punjab, 1882-92. made a satisfactory progress and rose to 17:2 in 1887, thus showing an in- 
crease of no less than 4°6 per cent. in five years. Satisfactory as this may 
seem, the value of this sudden rise is materially diminished by the fact that during the succeeding quinquennial 
period ending in 1892, the percentage rose from 17:2 to only 182, showing ani increase of only 1:0 per cent., and if 
this rate were to be taken as the measure of future progress it would take more than a century and a half to bring 
up the percentage of Muhammadan students in English Arts Colleges to the level of the percentage of Muham- 
madans in the population of the Punjab, viz., 55°8. The percentage of Muhammadan students in English Arts 
Colleges in the Punjab being 18°2 in the year 1892, the deficiency in the percentage of Muhammadan students with 
reference to the percentage of the Muhammadans in the population of the Province is no less than 37:6, and even 
ifthe exteptional rate of progress achieved by Muhammadan students in the Punjab during the quinquennial 
period ending in 1887, namely 46 per cent. in five years, be taken as the measure of prospective success in the 
future, the time necessary to make up the deficiency cannot be less than 40 years. 
Dealing now with the fofal percentages of all the abovementioned Provinces taken together, the statistics show 
Total Rate of progress of that the percentage of Muhammadan students in English Arts Colleges was 
Muhammadans in English 3°6 in the year 1882, and it rose to 42 during the quinquennial period ending 
Arts Colleges in India, in 1887, thus showing an advance of only 0-6 per cent. during five years. In 
1882-92. the next quinquennial period ending in 1892, the percentage made a greater 
progress as it rose from 4°2 to 5-9, thus showing an increase of 1°7 per cent. which may be taken as the standard 
, for estimating future progress. The percentage of Muhammadans in the total population of all the above Provinces 
; being 21°8 according to the census of 1891, and the percentage of Muhammadan students in English Arts 
Colleges being only 5°9 in 1892, a deficiency of no less than 15-9 still remains in the precentage of Muhammadan 
students in all the English Arts Colleges. And taking 1° 7 per cent. in five years, as the standard of future progress, 
jt would take more than 45 years to bring up the percentage of Muhammadan students in Arts Colleges up to 
the level of the percentage of Muhammadans in the total population of all the above Provinces. 
* Vide page 206 post. 7 
+ Vide an account of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College.at pp. 163 and 164 ante, 
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For the sake of convenient reference the following Table has been prepared indicating the results of the 


Prospects of English educa- above calculations :— 
_tion among Muhammadans in 
” Arts Colleges. 
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It may therefore be said that on the whole the progress of English collegiate education among Muhammad- 
ans, even according to the latest statistics, has been far from being adequate to make up the deficiency, and that 
even at the highest rate of progress yet achieved during any quinquennial period, that. community is nearly half’ 
a century behind their other compatriots. 

To make this calculation more easily comprehensible the accompanying Diagram IV., showing the Rate of 
progress in the percentage of Muhammadan pupils in English Arts Colleges 
at three quinquennijal periods ending in the year 1882, and in 1887 and in 
1892, respectively, has been prepared with reference to the census of 1891. The Diagram has been prepared on 
the same principles as the preceding Diagrams, taking only 60 degrees out of a scale of 100, as the percentage of 
Muhammadans does not exceed 55:8 in any Province. The pink colour represents the percentage of Muhammadans 
in the population of the various Provinces, and the green colour shows the percentage of the degrees of progress 
which they have achieved in point of attendance in English Arts Colleges at the various periods. 

It is now necessary to consider the statistics of Muhammadan students studying in English Secondary Schools 

yRYCot progress of English and to ascertain the rate of progress at which they have advanced during 
Cation among Muhammad. the last decade of which statistics are available, namely the years 1882 to 
aus in Secondary Schools, 1892. The following Table has been prepared with reference to the statistics 


Diagram IV. explained. 

















» 1882-92. of the years 1882 and 1887 and 1892, given in the Tabular Statements to be 
found in an earlier part of this work * :— ’ 
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* * Vide Tabular Statements at pp. 163 and 177 unte. 
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The figures of this Table when compared with’ the statistics of the Table already given (vide p. 201 ante) in 
regard to the percentage of Muhammadan students in English Arts Colleges, shows that the percentage of Maham- 
madans in English Schools is higher than in Colleges, and this circumstance has led some persons to suppose 
that English education, however backward it may have been in the past, is now making a sufficiently rapid pro- 
gress to enable them to attain their proper standard of progress in high English education within an approximate 
period. Itis therefore necessary to discuss the statistics contained in the above Table with reference to each Province 
separately. 
In Madras the attendance of students in High and Secondary Schools is not so backward as in Colleges. 
Rate of progress of Muham- I 1882, the number of students in such Schools was 2:4 which rose to 5-2 
madansin English Secondary in 1887, showing an advance of 2°8. But during the next quinquennial 
Schools in Madras, 1882-92. period ending in 1892, the percentage increased from 5:2 to 5°3 showing 
an advance of only 0°1 and leaving a deficiency of 1:0 to be made up to bring the percentage up to the level of the 
percentage ‘of Muhammadans in the population of the Madras Presidency, viz., 63. Therefore, if the rate of pro- 
gress achieved during the latest quinquennial period ending in 1892, viz., 0°1 per cent., during|five years be taken 
as the standard of future progress, it would take another 50 years to make up the deficiency. On the other hand, 
if the rate.of progress achieved during the quinquennial period ending in 1887, viz., 2°8 per cent., be taken as the 
measure of advance, then the Muhammadans ought by this time to have attained their percentage in English 
Secondary Education equal to, if not superior to, their percentage in the population of the Madras Presidency in less 
than 2 years. But chances are that the abnormal rate of progress achieved by the Muhammadans in the quin- 
quennial period ending in 1887, will not be repeated. 
Tn considering the figures of High and Secondary Schools in the Bombay Presidency, the percentage of Muham- 
madans in such Schools was 2°0 in 1882, and it made an abnormal advance of 
Bee - Ht amber ectens a4 in the next quinquennial period ending in 1887, but during the succeeding 
Schools in Bombay, 1882-92. quinquennial period ending in 1892, it rose from 4°4 to 4°9 showing an advance 
: of only 05 per cent., still leaving a deficiency of 11-4 which would take more 
than a century to fill up. at the latest rate of progress. But even if the abnormal rate of progress achieved in the 
quinquennial period ending in 1887, viz., 2°4 per cent. be taken as the measure of future progress, the deficiency still 
remaining 
Ta, 







not be expected to be filled up in less than 23 years, 
fg the figures in Bengal, the percentage of Muhammdans in English High and Secondary Schools was 8°7 
te of progress of Muham- i 1882, and it made an abnormal progress in the next quinquennial period 
madans in English Secondary ending in 1887, when it reached 12-1 showing an advance of 3:4 per cent., 
Schools in Bengal, 1882-92, but this rate of progress fell during the next quinquennial period ending in 
1892, when the percentage rose from 12°1 to 13°5, showing an advance of only 1-4 per cent., in the five years, 
still leaving a deficiency of no less than 19-4 per cent., with reference to the percentage of Muhammadans in the 
population of Bengal, viz., 32°9. At the rate of progress, viz., 1'4 achieved during the latest quinquennial period 
ending in 1892, the deficiency could not be made up in less than 65 years. But even if the exceptional rate of 
progress, viz. 3:4 per cent., achieved in the quinquennial period ending in 1887, be taken as the measure of future 
progress, it would take more than 28 years to make up the deficiency. 3 
In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the progress of the percentage of students in English High and. 
Rate of progress of Muham- Secondary Schools has been very satisfactory since 1882, and during the 
Mmadansin English Secondary quinquennial period ending in 1892, it had reached 21°9 per cent., being 84 
Schools in the North-Western per cent. in advance of the percentage of Muhammadans in the population 
Provinces and Oudh, 1882-92. of those Provinces. The reason for this satisfactory circumstance will be 
explained later on in this Chapter.* 
The figures in the Punjab relating to the percentage of Muhammadan students in English High and Second- 
Rate of progress of Muham- *'Y Schools are no doubt satisfactory, but not so much 4s they at first sight 
madans in English Secondary seem to be. In 1882, the percentage of Muhammadans in such schools was 
Schools in the Punjab, 200 and during the quinquennial period ending in 1887, it rose to 31-4 show- 
1882-92. ing a very abnormal advance of 11-4 in the percentage. But this rate of 
advance, sudden as it was, fell equally suddenly during the next quinquennial period ending in 1892, when the per- 
centage rose from 31-4 to 33°1 showing an advance of only 1-7, still leaving a deficiency of 22°7 with reference to 
the percentage of the Muhammadans in the population of the Punjab, viz., 55:8. If the latest rate of advance, viz., 
17 per cent. achieved during the quinquennial period ending in 1892, be taken as the measure of future progress, 
it would take no less than 65 years to fill up the deficiency. On the other hand even if the abnormal rate of 
: * Vide page 206 post. * 
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advance achieved during the quinquennial period ending in 1887, viz. 11-4 be taken {as the measure of future pro- 
gress, about 10 years more are necessary to bring up the percentage of Muhammadan students in such schoola to 
the level of the percentage of Muhammadans in the population of the Punjab. But there is no reasonable pros- 
pect of such a high rate of progress being repeated. 

In considering the total percentages of all the abovementioned Provinces taken together, it will be observed 

Total Rate of progress of that the percentage of Muhammadan students in High and Secondary Schools 
Muhammadans in English Was 9°2 in 1882, and it made an abnormal advance during the next quinquen- 
Secondary Schools in India, nial period ending in 1887, when it rose to 13°7, showing an advance of 4°5 
1882-02. in the percentage. But this rate of progress fell suddenly during the next 
quinquennial period ending in 1892, when the percentage rose from 13-7 to 140 showing an advance of only 0°8 in 
the percentage, still leaving a deficiency of 7:8 with reference to the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total 
population of those Provinces, viz,, 21'8. If the latest rate of progress, viz., 03 achieved during the last quinquen- 
nial period ending in 1892, be taken as the measure of future progress, it would require more than a century to fill 
up the deficiency. But even if the exceptional rate of progress achieved during the quinquennial period ending 
in 1887, viz., 4°5 per cent., be taken as the standard of progress in the future, it would require nearly 10 years 
to bring up the percentage of Muhammadan students in English High and Secondary Schools to the level of the 
percentage of the Muhammadans in the population of all the above Provinces taken as a whole. But there is no 
expectation of the repetition of any such high rate of progress as was achieved in the quinquennial period ending 
in the year 1887, in the approximate future, unless indeed most exceptional measures are adopted in this behalf. 

As a summary of the preceding calculations and for the sake of convenient reference, the following Table 


Prospects of English Educa- has been prepared showing the results :— 
tion among Muhammadans in 
Secondary Schools. 
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Madras se wee 53 63 1-0 28 2 
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It will thus be observed that even according to the most favourable calculations based upon the highest 
rate of advance ever achieved during a quinquennial period, the number 6f Muhammadans in English High and 
Secondary Schools is below their percentage in the population, and that most strenuous efforts are still required 
to promote English education among them, the more so, as the rate of progress during the last quinquennial period 
ending in 1892, is far*less in nearly all the Provinces than it was in the quinquennial period ending in 1887 when, 
principally owing to the recommendations of the Education Commission of 1882, exceptional measures were adopted 
to prombte English Education among Muhammadans. 

For the sake of easily comprehending the ‘preceding observations and calculations, the accompanying ; 
Diagram V., showing the Rate of progress in the percentage of Muham- 
madan pupils in English High and Secondary Schools at three quinguennial 
periods ending in the year 1882, and in 1887 and 1892, respectively, has been prepared with reference to the 
Census of 1891, on the same principle’ as the preceding Diagram—the pink colour representing the percentage 
of Muhammadans in the population of various Provinces, and the green colour representing the percentage of 
Muhammadans in such schools et various periods. 


Diagram V. explained. 
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Such being the condition of the percentage of Muhammadan students, it will be observed from the preceding 
Apparent increase of Eng- Tables,* as well as the Diagrams IV. and V. that, in all Provinces except 
lish Education among Muham- the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the percentage of Muhammadan 
madans in the N.-W. Provin- students in English Colleges and Schools falls short of the percentage of the 
ces and Oudh explained. Muhammadans in the total population of the various Provinces. There are 
two reasons for this circumstance. The principal reason is the independent efforts made by the Muhammadans 
of this part of the country, under the leadership of Sir Syed Ahmed Kian Bahadur, K.C,S.L, to advance 
English Education among their co-religionists—a movementt of which the effects have been perceptible also 
in the neighbouring Province of the Punjab where the foundey of the movement has a large number of followers 
and fellow-workers. Another reason, to use the words of Mr. A. M. Nash in his Quinquennial Review of the 
Progress of Education in India, 1887-92 (at page 323), is that, “in the North-Western Provinces the percentage of 
Muhammadans among the urban population is higher than in any other Province except the Punjab; this pro- 
bably is sufficient to account for the fact that Muhammadans form a larger proportion of the pupils in secondary 
than in primary schools, the former being usually opened only in towns, and the latter chiefly in raral districts ; 
but the large percentage in Colleges of all kinds seems to indicate a greater appreciation of the value of higher 
education than is met with among members of this community in other provinces. This is a natural conse- 
quence of their superior social status, being toa great extent the decendants of a former ruling race, while in 
Bengal, for example, a large proportion of the Muhammadans are the descendants of converts from the aboriginal 
tribes, and the lower classes of Hindus... . Inthe Punjab there has been a considerable increase in all classes 
of institutions, and the percentages are much higher than elsewhere; but it must be remembered that Muham- 
madans form the majority of the population, so that all the percentages are lower than they should be.” { 
The fact is that by far the greatest portion of the population of India consists of agriculturists and other 
Urban population of India, rural communities which are not touched by the system of English education. 
considered for educational In the census of India taken in 1891, “ we find, then, out of the 717,549 
questions. places returned at the census, only 2,035 classed as towns, and the rest under 
the head of villages. The urban population is in the proportion of 9°48 per cent. to 90°52 of rural. In 
British territory, the proportion falls to 9-22, and in Feudatory States it rises to 10°38 per cent.§ Again, “ the 
stage of social aggregation at which a community ceases to be rural, and passes into the category of urban, can 
nowhere be sharply defined. In no two countries is the line drawn on the same principle, so that comparison of 
the respective classes has to be confined to the places the population of which is assumed to be universally a gua- 
yantee of their urban character, and the respective proportions of urban and rural, as a whole, have been voted 
to be beyond the scope of international statistics. As regards the smaller aggregates, the population standard is 
liable to be as delusive as the constitutional test, for their size depends very ntuch on the density of the country 
and the physical resources which determine the bent of the occupation of its-inhabitants. The title of town 





again, is conventional in most countries, and applied in consideration of varying constitutional distinctions, such as 
those of city and borough, in England, In India the difficulty of classifying these small places is peculiarly felt 
in the present day, when the rapid extension of railways and other means of communication brings with it a very 
considerable amount of shifting of the trading and mechanical communities from place to place. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to adopt three general tests with reference to the smaller units of population. First, that of 
constitution, that is, has the place been established as a municipality, or brought under some similar regulation for 
police and sanitary purposes? Secondly, if neither of these methods of local government has been applied, is the 
proportion of the trading and industrial population to the total equal to, or greater than, that of the agricultural P 
In the latter case the general numerical standard of 5,000 inhabitants was prescribed, as experience shows that 
taking the whole country together, this represents about the limit of urban preponderance.” || 
The proportion of the Muhammadans in the urban population is the best test of their progress in English 
Proportion of Muhamma- education, as English Colleges and Schools are all situate in. towns of larger 
dans in Urban population size than even the definition of urban population as above stated would com- 
best test of progress of Eng- prehend, and that definition excludes agriculturists and other rural’ popula- 
ish education among them. tion to whom English education does not apply. It is, therefore, important to 
Diagram VI. explained. consider the progress of English education among‘ urban Muhammadang, and for 


* Vide pp. 201 and 203 ante. 
+ An account of this movement for English education among Muhammadang has already been given at pp. 162-64 ante. 
t Progress of Education in India, 1887-92, By A. M. Nash, Esq., M.A. (1893), p. 323, ¥ 
§ General Report on Census of India, 1891. By J. A, Baines, Esq. (1893), p. 42. 

ll 2d. p. 42. : ° 
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Diagram showing deficiency of Mahomedans in Univer sty Examinations with reference to 


thetr percentage uv the é~aasibted 1891-92. 
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this purpose it is necessary to refer back to the statistics contained in the Table already given (at page 181 ante) 
showing the proportion of Mahammadans in the urban population and in English Colleges and Secondary Sthools 
a various Provinces in 1891-92. From the figures contained in that Table, the following Diagram VI. has been 
Prepared on the same principles as the preceding Diagram, the pink colour representing the percentage of the 
urban population, and the green colour the percentage of Muhammadan students in such institutions. In other 
words the pink colour represents the extent of the deficiency in the percentage of Muhammadan students with 
reference to the percentage of the Muhammadans in the urban population, I+ will thus be seen that according to 
this test even in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, there is a vast deficiency in the percentage of Muham- 
madan students in every class of English education, and strenuous efforts are still necessary to bring up the per- 
centage of Muhammadan students in English Colleges and Schools to the level of the percentage of Muhammacans 
in the urban population of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 

In regard to the progress of English education among Muhammadans in the N: orth-Western Provinces and 


Percentage of Muhamedans Oudh, and the extent of employment in the Public Service to which such edu- 
in the Urban population of cation entitles them, much misapprehension is liable to arise by taking the 
the N.-W. Provinces and percentage of Muhammadans in the general population of this part of the 
Oudh. country, viz., 13:5, and ignoring their percentage in the urban population which 

is no less than 33:9 or nearly 34 per cent. Upon this subject the views expressed by an eminent statesman, Sir 
Auckland Colvin, formerly Financial Member of the Supreme Council of the Viceroy of India and more recently 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces and Ondh, deserve to be remembered. In the course of » 
reply to an Address presented to him by the Trustees of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligrah, on 
the 23rd October 1892, he said :— 

“ And now, before concluding, I have a word to add of a somewhat more personal nature. Among other criti- 

Sir Auckland Colvin’s views cisms to which the administration of the last five years has been subjected, 
as tothe proportionate claims has, I have observed, been the criticism that it has given an undue preference 
of Muhammadansineducation to Muhammadans. That I have a very strong fecling of regard towards the 
and public service in the Muhammadan community, and many friends I hope amongst them, I gladly 
W.-W. P.and Oudh. admit. Were it otherwise, I should be indifferent to claims of which the 

force may not: be apparent to some who lead the reproach I refer to, but which I should be very sorry for a moment 
to ignore—the claims of gratitude. I have ona comparatively recent occasion expressed the obligation under which 
I find myself to all those Muhammadans among whom I worked in Egypt, from the head of the State to the 
humble functionary ; from those who were opposed to me no less than from those with whose ssntiment I was in 
accord. From very many Muhammadans in this country, too, I have throughout my life received, and am indebted 
for the greatest aid and the most useful advice ; though so far as this country is concerned, may say the same of 
my friends among the Hindu community. Nor should I have taken this occasion to say anything on the subject, 
had the criticism been a purely personal one. But it implies an abuse of public patronage, and a misuse of the 
means of preferment which are placed in my hands by higher authority, because there is possibly no better test of 
preference shown to one or the other section of the community than the exercise of the power of patronage vested 
in the head of the administration. A few figures will throw some light on the question, so far as this particular 
criticism is concerned.............. It may be said that as the Hindus in these Provinces are more numerous than 
the Muhammadans, preferment or distinction should be granted in numerical proportion. But if we leave out of 
sight the vast masses of the agricultural population, and take into consideration only the classes to whom, in such 
matters, consideration is limited, the disproportion almost wholly disappears. I haye referred to this criticism 
because, as I have said, it is concerned with the discharge of my public duties.”* ° 

To give a general view of the present condition of English education in British India, it is necessary to revert 
to the statistics contained in the Table (at page 179 ante) already given, 
showing the deficiency in the success of Muhammadans in all the various 
University Examinations in British India in 1891-92, as compared with the percentage of Muhammadans in the 
general population, wiz., 21-8. With this object the accompanying Diagram VII. has been prepared upon the same 


Diagram VII. explained. 


EngMeering Examinations not even one Muhammadan was successful. 


* The Aligarh Institute Gazette of 8th November, 1892, pp. 1174 and 1175. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


GENERAL SPREAD OF ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA, ACCORDING TO THE 
CENSUS OF 1891. 


. The object of this Chapter is to furnish the best available Statistical information regarding the general spread 
Statistics of the goneral of English education among the various sections of the population of India 
spread of English Education at the present time, to enable those who are interested in the religious, moral, 
in 1891, social, and political regencration of India, to form an approximate estimate of 
the effect which their plans and schemes are likely to have, so far as they depend upon a knowledge of the English 
language for their success or failure. ‘ Where the task of public instruction is undertaken by the State, to the 
extent that it is in India, the function of a census of Literacy is to supplement the current record of progress in 
regard to this important matter.” And accordingly the General Report of the Census of India in 1891, contains 
various Statistical Tabular Statements, which supply the requisite information, and from them the following 
Table* has been prepared :— 








- TABLE SHOWING LITERACY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AMONG 
THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF THE POPULATION OF INDIA, ACCORDING TO THE 
CENSUS OF 1891. : 





















































i PERCRNTAGE OF THE 
: PopunaTion RETURNING LITERACY. Encuisi-KNowING 
| . IN RACH GROUP ON— 
sf 
| cic 
Crass. Caste. Grove. a3 £8 
' i Gee | ft 
| Total. Literates. Eagtaee ae zg £8 
H Fae | Ae 
Siar ; 
p | aus | aed 
| | & =e é Bo 
a2; I.—Military—Agricultural ws. | 24,815,250 978,226 15,163 282 155 
$4 # Il—Agricultural .., 45,860,061 1,314,452 3! 364 583 | 239 
eS 4 TIL.—Cattle Breeders and Graziers. | 11 006,956 131.015 | 3,468 0°65 2:65 
eae IV.—Field Labourers... a 8,162, 151.502 | 2,346 O44 | 155 
Aba V.—Forest Tribes... «| 13,217,795 | 53,400 , 1,071 0-20; 201 
Total +» 1103,062,913 | 2,628,595 | ; 53,412 994; 2°03. 
“4 VI—Priests ... | 12,860,386 | 2,029,870} 109,103 | 2029) 5:37 
= VII.—Ascetics and Devotees wee 2,231,334 120.809 1,671 O31 1:38 
S VIIT.—Temple Servants fee 285, "940 29,500 384. 0-07 | 130 
Bot IX.—Genealogists ... = 19,31 23,942 240 0-04 | 1:00 
& 4 X.—Writers : 572,708 49,133 913 8:58 
es I XI.— Astrologers, &e.. . 46,532 5,247 0:97 11:28 
7 XII.—Ballad Reciters and Musicians 521,641 7,113 38 0:01 0°53 
. XIII.—Singers and Dancers pe 124,845 8,263 98 0:02 19 
eu XIV.—Mimes a 27,428 1,061 2}... O19 
Total | 19,186,452 2,839,798 165,918 | 30°84 584 
Ba XV.—Traders we - | 10,785,525 | 1,658,905 35,484} 660} 214 
o Q XVi—Pedlers es 119.732 1,703 11 ae 0°65 
ih é XVII.—Carriers by Pack Animals |.| 897,208 7,265 61| OOL; 084. 
 — - as 
Total See!| STE 802,465 1,667,873 35,556 661 2:13 
_ a 











* The first column of the Table showing the classification, has becu taken from page 188, and the last two Columns showing the 
percentages of the English-knowing, from page 220 of the Report, and + fame from page 54-£5,08 the General Tables, Vol. II. 
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PERCENTAGE OK THR 
PoPuLATION RETURNING LITERACY. ENGLISH-KNOWING 
IN EACH GROUP ON— 
se [an 
ae] 
Cass. Casts Group. | 2 33 
: ea zg 
Tota. | Literates. | Kpowing | Bie | 58 
BSS aw 
Boek 
aro} oe 
2fa | $35 
Ba is 
a XVIII.—Goldsmiths, &e.... 1,497,218 145,228 1,402 0:26 0:97 
| 
XIX.—Barbers 3,366,345 84,539 1,809 0:33 2°14. 
XX.—Blacksmiths 2,416,747 61,180 1,147 0°21 1:87 
XX1.—Carpenters and Masons 2,951,000 117,378 1,295 0-24 1:10 
XXII.—Brass and Copper Smelters... 287,701 24,253 452 0:08 1:86 
XXIII.—Tailors 612,572 , 28,430 776 014 2:73 
XXIV.—Grain Parchers, &. 1,394,944 | - 45,845 905 017 197 
XXV.—Betel-leaf, &e., Sellers ave 236,854 16,102 664 0:12 4°12 
XXVI.—Weavers and Dyers 8,290,809 251,021 A841 0-90 1:93 
3 | XXVII.—Washermen aoe 2,669,231 28,836 664 0-12 2:30 
& XXVIII.—Cotton Cleaners... 789,527 5,038 | ° 39 0-01 077 
g XXIX.—Shepherds and Blanket Wea- 
4 vers ane ay 4,679,388 47,831 1,090 0:20 2:28 
‘ 4 XXX.—Oil Pressers Bes 4,367,089 140,469 3,043 | | 057 2:17 
ww 
S XXXI.—Potters and Brickmekers... 2,999,262 41,239 1,395 0:26 3°38 
z 
a XX XII.—Glass and Lac Workers 141,091 3,618 217 0:04 510 
SE 
5 XXXIII.—Salt and Lime Workers 1,407,879 18,211 |. 139 0:03 0:76 
a XXXIV.—Goldsmiths’ Refuse Cleaners . 5,278 100 des ous 
XXXV.—Iron Smelters and Gold i 
Washers aye 24,893 175 1 ee 057 
XXXVI.—Fishermen, &. ... rn 8,311,672 93,657 1,921 0°36 2:05 
XXXVII.—Rice Pounders and Servants. . 178,360 2,550 29 0-01 114 
, | XXXVIII.—Distillers and Toddy Drawers. 4,826,294 294,670 3,906 0°74 133 
XXXIX.— Butchers as rat 519,688 3,292 54 0-01 164 
\ XL.—Leather Workers ~ «| 12,032,920 64,126 722 0-13 113 
XLI.—Village Watchmenand Menials | “12,279,544 76,260 2,354 0-44 3:09 
U XLII.—Scavengers ie aus 3,450,913 20,438 665 0-12 3:25 
Total ve | 79,737,174 1,614,486 29,530 549 183 
a 
{ 
| 
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% .. : PERCENTAGE OF THE 
= PoPULATION RETURNING LITERACY. ENGLISH-KNOWING 
IN EACH GROUP ON— 
= 4 
Crass. Caste Group, fe Be 
; aga | BE 
Total. Literates. | Snowing | 282 | 82 
ESE | Ag 
a¥a | 223 
SAS SSO 
eee 
iq XLUIE—Itinerant Grindstone Makers . 16,427 84 dee 
a XLIV.— Ditto Earth Workers and 
& Stone Dressers a 1,090,836 3,558 64 0-01 1:80 
Pe XLV,.—TItinerant Knife and Sword 
3 4 Grinders 12,486 152 3 se 1:97 
> XLVI.—Itinerant Mat and Cane Makers 584,127 3,551 _ 28 0-01 0-79 
| XLVII.—Hunters and Fowlers oe 730,662 5,752 90 0-02 156 
a XLVIII.—Miscellaneous Vagrants a 326,973 3,881 5L 001 | 131 
XLIX.—Acrobats, Jugglers, and Snake 
Charmers ise an 255,681 3,310 143 0:03 4°32 
Total . «| 8,017,192 20,288 379 0°08 187 
( L.—Musalmans bearing Foreign 
& Titles * w+ | 82,884,755 | 1,141,912 33,282 6-19 291 
z LI.—Thibetan and Nipali Races .. 214,021. 12,077 373 | + 0:07 3°09 
‘8 LII.—Burmese, Chinese, and Malay ; 
2 Races ose 7,316,377 1,512,800 3,100 0°58 0:20 
i ali LII[.—Western Asiatic Races se 106,610 48,510 16,049 2:98 | 33°08 
Aad: LIV.—Mixed Asiatic Races aos 19,821 1,583 26 Sas 1:64 
ue || LV.—Indefinite Indian Titles ee 2,845,461 169,037 6,677 1:24 3:95 
3 LV1.—Europeans, Americans, &e. ... 161,414 118,222 113,247 21‘06 95°79 
e LVII.—Enrasians -_ 80,900 42,217 38,532 716 | 91:27 
| LVIII.—Indian Christians yee 1,896,698 248,486 40,449 7:38 16°28 
Fe LIX.—Goanese and Portuguese... 28,366 4,783 1,252 0:37 26:18 
L LX.—Africans tas a) 18,292 582 29 001 4:98 
| $< re | —- 
Total +. | 45,522,715 3,300,209 253,016 | 47:04 767 
Grand Total «+ (262,328,956 +| 12,071,249 537,811 














The diffusion of instruction through the community is appreciated more accurately when we have before us 
Concentration of Literacy, the relative extent to which it pervades each of the groups of castes or races 
especially English, in certain under which the population has been classified in the above Table, according 
classes of the population. to the General Report of the Census of 1891 (vide page 188) ; but for the sake 
of convenient reference it will be advisable to quote here the remarks contained in that Report (pages 222 and 223), 


so far as the percentage of the English-knowing section of the population is concerned :— 


* This class is explained at page 207 of the General Report of the Census of 1891 to include persons denominating themselves 
Shaikh, Pathan, Moghal, Saiad, Balooch, Turk, and Arab, and it is stated that they, form nearly 12 per cent. of the population, Other 
Muhammadans not falling under the above titles are not therefore included in the figure given in the Table, 

+ This figure is given as the Grand Total in the Report of the Census of India, 891, General Tables, Volume II, page 56. The 
totals for each class have been calculated for this work, and their Grand Total, according to calculation, yields 262,328,911, making 


a difference of only 45, which is inconsiderable. 
a 





PROPORTION OF #NGLISH-KNOWING LITERATES, 1891. 2h. 


“ Amongst the literates are 583 per cent. of the total body of Euglish-knewers, and these, in turn, form 2:39 
per cent. of the literates in the group, so that in every 10,000, six knows that 
language, or one in 1,667. With this explanation, the figures may be left to 
speak for themselves, so far as the details are concerned, and it is worth- 
while to bring to notice here only the more prominent features in this curious return. For instance, if both sexes 
be taken together, as in the first section of the Table, it 
Ip will be seen that in 11 groups only, are the literate as high 
'ERCENTAGE ON TOTALS OF—| . 
. as 10 per cent. on the included population. The marginal 
: extract reproduces the information regarding these IL. 
They comprise just under 14 per cent. of the population, 


Proportion of the English- 
knowing Literates. 











Caste Group, or Race. 


Literates, 
knowing 
Literates. 


just over half the literate population, and more than 








three-fourths of those who can read and write English. 








1. Priests 490 1681, 20-29 f . : . tinh ie 
2. Temple Servants ee fairs DoF i the collection be re-grouped into more minute sections, 
3. Writers... Pe 0-94 474 913 | it will be seen that the Brahmans, Writers, Traders’ 
4. Herbalists, &c. we on O10 039 097 . ae ali 

6. ‘Teadera’ aM 13°74 660 Native Christians, Temple Servants and Herbalists, &., 
6. Burmese... ae 12538 0°58 | who constitute the strictly native portion of the whole, 
7. Parsis, &e. ... aes af 004 O42 2°98 + 7 f the li , 
8. Europeans ... Mi Long 0-98 | 21-06 | Contain 11 per cent. of the population, 38 of the literate, 
9. Eurasians wv os | 0°08 035 | 716 | and 45 of the English-knowers. The Burmese and Parsis, 
10, Native Christians ... O72 205 738 . : . ? 
11. Goanese Christians se | OL 0-05 037 | With the few Armenians and Jews, come next, with 2°8 


Total ...| 18-81 | 62°31 | 76-50 per cent. of the population, nearly 13 of the literate, and 
just above 3} per cent. of those who know English. 
Finally, we have the European and Eurasian element, 
which accounts for just under one in a thousand of the population, 13 in the same number of the literate, and 283 
of the English-knowing part of the community. Outside this circle is found about 23 per cent. of the latter 
population, or about the same proportion as is contributed by the Europeans and Parsis, dc., taken together. 
It will also be noticed that the Brahmans, Writers, and Huropcans monopolise more than half of this class of the 
literate, and the Traders, Eurasians, and Native Christians, a fifth more. As regards the introduction of the 
Herbalist and Astrologer, it should be explained that the former is apparently one of the best-instructed classes in 
Eastern Bengal, to which part of the country he is, as a Separate caste, confined. The Temple Servant group, 
again, owes its position to the Saténi of Madras and Mysore, where this class is most prevalent. 

“We may now turn from the general section of the Table to that which treats of males only. Here we find that 
no less than 20 of the 60 groups returns 10 per cent., and ovér, of literates in 
its community. The additions to the former list are the Devotees, Genea- 
logists, Goldsmiths, Brass-smiths, Betcl-leaf Sellers, Distillers, Nepali and 
z a eT ey Thibctan tribes, and the mixed races of Burma, with the 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTATS P— group that had to be set apart for indefinite entries, con- 

















Literacy, especially English, 
among the males. 








: taining a good number of the writing castes serving at 
Caste Grovp, &c. 














25 a distance from their native province, and thus entered 
is ge under some misconstructed title. These additions enlarge 
23 
= a6 the scope of the collection considerably. Instead of 14 
1. Priests ay ae, 496 | 16-93 20:29 | Percent. of the population we get over 18 of the males, 
2. Devotees... gen ache O87 1-01 0°31) with 58} per cent. of the literate of that scx, and 793 per 
3. Temple Servants... BP oll O23; 607 : + 
4, Genealogists ie ts O16 0-20 0-04 | cent. of those who know English. The groups in which 
. went Gee A 8 Maer on rs female instruction is more prevalent take, of course, a 
7. Traders os ALS 14:09 660} lower place in this Statement than the last. This remark 
. 1 iths ... 5 94, | " < = . 
. Senile ey ad Oat | ne applies to the Writers, Temple Servants, Herbalists, &c., 
10. Betel-leaf Sellers... we) 0:09 O14 012) Parsis, &c., Burmese, Europeans, Eurasians, Native 
lL. Distillers, &. oo ‘ess 1°80 247 O74 cere) 4 z 
12. Thibetans 0-09 0-10 0-07 Christians and Goanese, to all of the former sections in 


13. Barmese 





272 | 1246 058) fact, except to Traders and Brahmans. In the case of 





rd Falter heaped oA ich ous oon | 2-98 the former, there is no doubt that some of the difference 
os aires ey ee an pet hae is attributable to the number of literate men who come 
18. Eurasians ... sic sel 0-03 O19 716| from Rajputana, &c., to the centres of commerce in 
Gc Oneteas | 8 ae 788 | British Territory without their families, but more to 

im eotane a. nex. ropes: Eres the general cause, namely, apathy, as in the case of 











Brahmans.” * 


* General Report of the Census &f India, 1891, by J. A. Baines, Esq., pages 282 and 223. 
é * . 
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As an abstract of the preceding Table, showing Literacy and knowledge of the English language among the 
S#Hbstract of Statistics of Eng- various classes of the population of India, the following Table has been pre- 




















lish Literates. pared for convenient reference :— 
PERCENTAGE OF THE 
PoPULATION RETURNING LITERACY. ENGLISH-KNOWING 
IN EACH GROUP ON— 
| :3 | SF 

Cuass or Groups. | Z 3 as 

F ae | 38 

Total. Literate, | ynowine | BES | 8 
Ane} og 
=. | aoe 
f= | sg & 

| wn & + 
A.—Agricultural and Pastoral 103,062,913 2,628,595 53,412 9-94 2-03 
B.—Professional 19,186,452 | 2,839,798 165,918 30°84 584 
C.—Commercial 11,802,465 1,667,873 35,556 6°61 2:13 
D.—Artizans and Village Menials 79,737,174 | 1,614,486 29,530 5:49 1°83 

| 
E.—Vagrants 3,017,192 § 20,288 379 0-08 1:87 
F.—~Races and Indefinite Titles 45,522,715 | 3,300,209 253,016 47-04 | 7:67 
Total 262,328,911 | 12,071,249 537,811 
| 

















In regard to the figures relating to English-knowing Literates, as shown in the preceding Tables, the following 
Remarks on tho Statistics of observations occur in the General Ieport of the Census of India of 1891, by 
English-knowing Literates. Mr. J. A. Baines, of the Indian Civil Service, at page 224:— 

“The return of those who know English shows a ratio of 44 per cent. on the total literates. We must sub- 
tract, however, the Europeans and Eurasians from the account, which then amounts to 3°2 only, or 1-4 in every 
thousand of the community. From the detailed Table it will be seen that, excluding the Europeans, Eurasians, 
Nipalis, Africans, and Parsis, the latter proportion to the literates of the group is achieved only in the case of the 
Brahmans, Writers, and Herbalists, with the group of the indefinite castes. 
groups that show a percentage slightly in excess of this, but they are all chiefly reeruited from Bengal, where this 


There are, it is true, four or five other 


part of the enumeration seems to have been unsatisfactory, since nowhere else do we find the Scavenger, Potter, and 
Acrobat in such exalted company. The entire number returned, as knowing English, including Europeans and 
Hurasians, was 537,811, or 386,032, if the foreign eloment be excluded. This, too, includes a certain proportion of 
those who are not yet emancipated from their studies, as has been already remarked in the beginning of the Chap- 
ter. Some of the Superintendents, on the other hand, seem to think that the return includes, from excess of 
caution, only those who habitually use English in their daily life, and not the numerous class that learn a certain 
amount of that language at school, but carry the use of it no further than the last examination before their escape 
from that stage, and cease to be able to read and write it after the lapse of a few years. The census return seems 
to compare but poorly with the Departmental Record in this respect, for the latter gives an average number of 
pupils studying English of 290,741 per annum during the last decade, beginning with 187,420, and ending with 
353,515, The average period of study is not aveurately known, but one would have expected to find at least 700,000 
or 800,000 of the above number amongst the English-knowing literates. But apparently the study of English 
ends in a very rudimentary stage ; for with an average annual attendance of nearly 337,000, studying in that lan- 
guage for the last five years, only 15,200 presented themselves for the Matriculation Examination at the Univer- 
sities, or 76,000 during the whole period. As English is the language of instruction at the colleges affiliated to the 
latter institutions, it is presumably an important subject at the Matriculation test, if not the most important. But 
we find from the same returns from which the above quotations are made, that the ratio of the successful for the 
five years in question was 47°74 in Calcutta, 2687 in Madras, and 25-4] in Bombay. The other Universities need 
a 
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not be counted, as they are, comparatively speaking, in their infancy. But at any rate the out-turn of 25,680 in 
five years of youths up to Matriculation standard, even with the possible successes under the sixth standarcs else- 
where, are scarcely results that need make the census returns blush on comparison.” * 
This Chapter may be appropriately closed with the following extracts from the General Report of the Census 
of India of 1891 :— 
“The final computation made above brings us to the fact that in India, as 
a whole, the very moderate average of 46 literate persons in a thousand, is not attained by 81:35 per cent. of the 
population, but is the result of greater prevalance of instruction amongst the remaining 18°65. In the case of 
the males alone, the standard rises to 87 per 1,000, but it is not reached by more than 18°89 per cent. of the sex, 
leaving 81:11 below it.”*+ ; 
“In the Chapter on occupation, it was shown how small a fraction lived by literature, and though the annual 


General extent of Literacy. 


returns show an imposing array of publications, the review of the literary 
activity of the year, by the Official Reporter, is rather discouraging reading. 
According to this authority, a few works on Sanskrit texts, with an occasional drama on a historical occurrence 
or a subject of the day, are all that are likely to survive 


Condition of Literature. 














Books | the year of their birth. A good deal of this infant mor- 

EROvINeR: publish eda tality, so to speak, seems to be attributable to the very 

high proportion of the publications which deal with the 

ideas - wt m bai 1,022 text-books prescribed for University or school examina- 
Bombay iss we eb oe 2,044 tions, or other ephemeral, works designed for the same 
Penge ii a ” el —_ market. The most striking characteristic of the out- 
Burma ate es on o e turn seems to be the absence of originality in scientific or 
Pete me ie s he 13 imaginative works. The list does not want variety, as 
Central Provinces Hs oe 18, | will be seen from the marginal statement of subjects, 
Total - | 5,595 with, of course, the qualification that rather over a third 








are translations or re-publications. The language in which 
the works are issued, also, is a matter not devoid of interest, and it appears that in English 660 were published, 





men) With 955 in polyglot, 2,157 in a Vernacular tongue, and 
Seen Putters! 424 in the vires Oriental caeacal languages. But « 
more favourite out-let for budding talent is found in 
- 80 journalism, of which we find 490 exponents in the list. 
Biography os io Se ae 58 The largest circulation is stated to be 20,000, in the case 
Drams oe 4 oa of one paper in Bengal ; about 6,000 is the maximum in 
History and Goography |. aa oo 128 Bombay, and 5,000 in Madras. Elsewhere, it seems to 
Pangnages Ee i. 2. ral rarely reach a thousand. This does not represent, of 
Bisthonsiae ‘6s Be sed a course, nearly the number of readers, for the economical 
Philosophy a a a ei 149 practice of private circulation, or of perusal at cheap 
el ais bs a ue oe libraries, is far more extended in India than in many 
obit es a ie as : 
Religion ase ue ase on 770 other countries. But lithography and disregard’ for typo- 
molente S 3 a ay. ar graphical appearance enables an enterprising publicist to 
Unclassed “ oo ” 2,116 start a local broadsheet at a very small cost, and what 
Total ss 5,595 with the restrictions of career imposed upon themselves 





ee by a solely literary caste or two, no country, probably, 





has more representatives than India of the hero of the Romaic ballad :— 


‘ Gecppds Epa rarpudrys, kat Kovk xovdia "yw dey Bddw, 
"H travpynua pe dides 7 ednpepid ypddw. 


“ This digression from the results of the Census has been unduly lengthened, but when so much is heard, as _ 
at present, of the literate classes of India, it is just as well to define the limitations of that term. It may thus 
be judged how far the $as ddeyyis of the handful of people, to whom, under the most liberal interpretation, the 
term can be said to apply, is to be held capable of illuminating the thoughts and conditions of the vast mass from 
whom the very education, apart from the traditions, of that close corporation, inclines them to stand aloof.” ¢ 

ne General Report of the Census of India in 1891, by J. A. Baines, Esquire, p. 224, 

™ tb. I tT Ib. p. 226. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


EXPECTATIONS AND VIEWS OF EMINENT STATESMEN REGARDING THE POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL, MORAL, AND RELIGIOUS EFFECTS OF ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG 
THE PEOPLE OF INDIA.—OPINIONS OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION 
OF 1882 ON THE SUBJECT. 


. 


The preceding chapters of this work have been devoted to delineation of the facts and figures connected with 
Comprehensive aspects of the progress of English education in India from its earliest commencement 
the effects of English Educa- down to the present period. What the effects of such education have been, 
tion in India. in their various aspects, remains to be considered. “In every difficulty 
that meets us in the consideration or treatment of measures designed to further the cause of commercial progress 
or of political security in India, we involuntarily recur to the one solution of every problem— education. Is it the 
obstacle in the way of an extended circulation of a paper currency that puzzles the financier ? The remedy is 
education. Are we hampered by a necessary restriction of expenditure in the matter of public works of general 
utility, by reason of the enormous drain upon the resources of the country for a military establishment without 
which it is vain to hope that ‘disaffection can be suppressed and political excitement subdued ? The remedy is 
education. Are we dismayed at the slow pace with which liberal ideas make good their advance against the 
obstruction of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition? The remedy is education. Are we puzzled at the strange 
anomaly presented by a whole race, or races, preferring the arbitrary and capricious despotism of native 
governments to the organized administration of British rule? We know that it is to the schoolmaster chiefly 
we must look to aid in removing from the mental vision of the people the veil that shuts out the light. Do we 
ask how we shall raise the agricultural population of India to the status of a free community ? The answer is 
education. Do we ask how to secure permanent and lasting peace, apart, of course, from the distant danger of 
foreign invasion ? The answer is education. Do we ask how we shall break the fetters of caste that bind millions 
of our fellow-subjects in social bondage ? The answer is education. Do we wonder how it is that, after a century 
and a half of intercourse, the people of India are still as far separated from us as if there were scarce the bond 
of acommon nagure to unite us to each other ? The answer is to be found in the slender efforts and the slow 
progress of education.” * 
Such being the comprehensive character of the subject of English education i in India its effects upon the people 
Effects of English Education must necessarily be multifarious. Their various aspects may be classified 
classified. under the following heads :— 
(1) Effect on Religious belief: (a) among Hindus, (b) ene: Muhammadans. 
(2) Effect on Moral opinions and conduct. 
{3) Effect on Social manners and customs. 
(4) Effect on Economical condition. 
(5) Effect on Political thought and action. 
_ Whilst these various aspects of English education in India are extremely interesting and of supreme impor- 


tance to the present .and future welfare of the people of India under the 
Discussion of effects of 


English Education liable to ‘ i oat x 7 
controversy; but views of With vast and numerous difficulties. In the absence of statistical information 


eminent Statesmen impor- upon these various heads of enquiry any treatment of the subjects can scarce- 
tant. ly escape becoming controversial, and sentiments aad tendencies of the 


British rule, it cannot be denied that a proper discussion of them is fraught 


controversialists are liable to take the place of unvarnished facts and accurate figures. In truth, accurate infor- 

. tation upon these various aspects of English education in India is not available for purposes of a historical nar- 
rative such as the present work is intended to be, and the best course seems to be to leave these subjects to 
essayists to discuss whether the religious, social, moral, economical and political effects of English education in 

” India have been baneful or beneficial. For the purposes of this work, however, it seems sufficient to collect here 
the various opinions of eminent Statesmen, expressed at different times, upon the general tendency and effects of 
English education on the people of India. Such opinions are not only valuable for their intrinsic merits, but 

* The Administration of India. By Iltudus Thomas Prichard, Vol. 11, pp. 75 and 76. 
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much historical worth and importance is to be attached to-them as representing the views of distinguished 
Statesmen who have actually taken important part in the administration of India ‘during various periods >f its 
history. And, in order to secure their views from the risk of being unconsciously misrepresented or inadequately 
expressed, the best course seems to be to quote them in their own words. Some of those opinions were written 
at a period when the policy of spreading English education among the people of India had not yet been affirmed, ° 
some were expressed at the very outset of the adoption of the policy’ of English education, whilst others were 
expressed at various stages and periods of the last half century as the effects of English education became notice- 
able among the people. The chronological order is therefore most suitable for presenting those opinions for the 
perusal of the reader, in preference to the order in which the various aspects of the effects of English education 
have been classified in the preceding paragraph. . 
First and foremost, therefore, are the anticipatory views of the Right Hon’ble Mr. Charles Grant, an 
Anticipations of the Rt, ©™iment Director of the East India Company, and a distinguished Member 
Hon’ble Charles Grant as to of Parliament who flourished during the latter part of the last and the 
political effects of English beginning of the present century and of whom an account has already been 
Bdueation: a forecast, 1792-97. given in this work * as the author of a philanthropic treatise on the moral and 
intellectual condition of the Natives of India, and the means of improving it. He wrote the treatise between the 
years 1792 and 1797, and in dealing with various objections which had been urged against his scheme of spread- 
ing English education in India, he went on to deal with the forecast of its political aspects in the following 
words :—t 

“ Another objection still remains to be stated, one of an opposite nature to some of those which have been 

Political objection to the ‘discussed, and in appearance more formidable than any of them. Its consti- 
spread of English Education tuent idea is the danger which might result from the adoption of the proposed 
formulated, plan. Put in its strongest and amplest terms, it may be thus expressed : 

‘Tf the English language, if English opinions, and improvements, are introduced in our Asiatic possessions, into Bengal 
for instance ; if Christianity, specially, is established in that quarter ; and if, together with these changes, many English- 
men colonize there, will not the people learn to desire English liberty and the English form of Government, a share in the 
legislation of their own country, and commissions in the army maintained in that country ? Will not the army thence 
become, in time, wholly provincial, officered by natives of India, without attachment to the sovereign state? Will not the 
people at length come to think it a hardship to be subject, and to pay tribute, to a foreign country: and finally, will they 
not cast off that subjection, and assert their independence ?’ 

« Before we proceed to offer a reply to this objection, it is fair to remark, that whoever seriously entertains it, 
cannot also entertain those which may be advanced against the practicability of the plan, or the possibility of its 
succeeding. And in like manner, he who thinks success hopeless, can feel no real alarm for the danger which an- 
other might conceive success to be capable of producing. Hence, though every man is unquestionably entitled to 
follow the best decision of his own judgment, yet in this case, an opposition, increased in numbers by contradictory 
principles, would therefore be diminished in argumentative strength, since objections incompatible with each other 
could not both be valid. 

“Tt will be proper likewise, previously to separate and exclude from this complex objection some parts of it, 

Colonization of Europeans Which can, with no justice, be reckoned among the imaginable consequences of 
in India is a separate question any estimated improvement in the state of our Indian subjects. Such are 
from Education. the free colonization of Europeans in that country, and the gradual transfer 

of Military appointments and Military power into the hands of provincials, These are things which do not depend 
on the admission of any particular religion into our territories, or its exclusion; nor upon the will of the people 
inhabiting them; but upon the Government of this country. They are wholly unnecessary ; they would, in our 
humble apprehension, be most unwise ; and that light which we now possess regarding our Eastern affairs, that 
sound policy in the management of them, of which late years have furnished so many proofs, forbid the admission 
of suppositions so superfluous and extravagant. 

“With respect to colonization, the nature of our connection with that country, renders the residence there of 

" acertain number of Enropeans, for the various lines of public service, neces- 


Ere *® certain pam- sary. The admission of a further number as merchants, navigators, artists, 
ber us for Public A 3 a 
s mmerce, &¢., and professional men, is useful and important; but beyond such a fair pro- 


ia, but unli- portion as may be requisite for these different lines of employment, and the 
fers should be prosecution of useful improvements and enterprizes, in which the energy and 
skill of Europeans are essential, their ingress into that country ought not to 


3, ante. + Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India; General, Appendix I (1832), pp. 72-84. 
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be permitted, for otherwise a new race might spring up, with larger pretensions, and more untractable than the 
Hindus. Those also admitted should be laid .under particular restrictions; the more considerable settlements 
should be confined to the sea coasts; and the laws against the entrance of unlicensed adventurers be strictly 
enforced; for these adventurers may be of nations hostile to our interests, they will be less known, less to be 
depended on by us, more liable to fail of success in their own views, and from necessity be more likely to colonize. 
But in all the decent and liberal classes of Europeans, there is ever an ardent desire to return at length to their 
native country ; and hardly an instance can be found of any person, capable from his circumstances of following 
this course, who has deliberately chosen to make India his ultimate home. The state of native society there, may, 
no doubt, contribute to form this disposition ; but the Indian climate is not congenial to the European constitution, 
and the strong endearing attachments of early days, with the rationa] judgment of maturer years, powerfully 
impel] the natives of this happy island to their original seat.* 
“The other idea, which makes our Indian power to depend at length on provincial officers and soldiers, 
. Employment of Natives to proceeds upon the supposition of previous unrestrained colonization, which 
Military Command unneces- has just been shown to be needless and inadmissible, and upon other imagined 
sary. changes, into the probability of which we need not now examine. For 
upon any hypothesis compatible with our retention of the country, it is not conceivable how we should ever 
be exposed to the danger here alleged. Is it not among the first prerogatives of government to select its military 
servants ? What inducement could possibly arise to transfer the delicate and important trust of Military com- 
mand from the natives of this country to those less connected with it? Do we act thus with our American 
Colonies, peopled by subjects of the British race? As we now ultimately depend not only on British officers, but 


* The following remarks, added asa postscript to the first copy of this tract, and intended to apply tothe subject of the 
Company’s Charter, then about to be renewed, it may still not-be improper to insert here. 

“Lest the scope of these observations should be misunderstood, the writer begs leave to declare, that he is no advocate for any 
system of intercourse between this country and our Eastern territories, which shall give Europeans an unlimited freedom of entrance 
there; but would most earnestly deprecate all schemes, of which such unlimited freedom should be the professed basis, or the actual, 
though unavowed consequence. There is a question concerned here, of far greater importance than the merely commercial one of an 
open ora restricted trade to India; it is agquestion that involves init the welfare, both of Great Britain and of our Asiatic 
possessions. A 

“Tf the subjects of this country are permitted, at their pleasure, to visit those possessions as they may our American colonies though 
profeasedly but for the purposes of traffic, great numbers of them will settle; for mercantile transactions must entail residence, 
because it will be impossible for a Government to say, that all such transactions ehall be closed, and the parties be gone ‘within a 
certain time, or to take cognizance in this manner of the conduct of every individual; and if such a measure were at first attempted, 
it would not continue any time. All the lines of trade and manufactures would soon be overstocked, and then men would seek to 
fasten themselves on the soil. Colonization would therefore very soon commence in India, especially in Bengal; those whom 
uncontrolled enterprizes in commerce would carry thither, would see a rich soil apprehend great scope for exertions and regard the 
natives aa a subjected people, feeble, timid and contemptible ; all things would tempt them, and many, both agents and seamen, would 
remain. But the increase of Europeans there would not be regulated by the gradual progress of colonial industry. Multitudes of the 
needy and the idle allured by the fame of that country, and eager to seize novel privileges, would flock thither at once, Britain 
would, in a short space, be thinned of inhabitants, and those Eastern provinces filled with a new race of adventurers, many of them 
jow and licentions. Being there, they must subsist ; they would spread themselves throughout the country, would ran into the 
Inland trade, fix themselves wherever they could on the lands, domineer over the natives, harass, extrude, exasperate thom, and at 
length provoke them to plots and insurrections ; they would be bold and assuming towards our own Government there; its present 
form calculated chiefly for the natives would not be sufficiently coercive in such a new state of things, and hardly any Government 
which we could maintain in that quarter, would control swarms of Europeans, thus let loose, and animated by the spirit of adventure 
and acquisition. Nor would the emigrations be confined to our countrymen only. If we tolerate the practice of free colonization in 
India, people from all the nations in Europe would resort thither, mix with other subjects, and aggravate the mischiefs of such an 
invading system. In a certain degree, we should have that lawless destructive scene acted over again which the Spaniards exhibited 
when they first poured into America. It was thus thatthe Portuguese power in the East declined. The intolerable license of the 
roving adventurers of that nation rendered them odious to the natives and-armed the coasts and islands of India against them, so that 
weakened before, they fell an easy prey to the Dutch. And thus too, we should ourselves be exposed, perhaps at no distant period, 
to the danger of general convulsion and revolt in those possessions which, prudently guarded and cultivated, may, under the favour 
of Providence, to conciliate which should be our first care, be preserved for ages, to our great advantage, and the happiness of their 
native inhabitants. 


“The question now, therefore, with respect to these possessions, is not whether all British subjects shr trade 
thither in their own persons, but whether the natives shall be protected from being overrun and oppressed by vent 
cause recommends that the intercourse with these provinces be still carried on by one national organ, like ti. At 


first, such a collective body was preferred, as a better defence against the arbitrary and rapacious temper of the 
Now that the countries are our own, such a limited channel is also preferable, to save this nation, and our Asiz _ 
evils which might accrue from too great a transfusion of the people of Europe among the Hindus.” 
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on British troops, so, in the opinion of most ‘competent judges, an opinion which appears’ to be indisputably solid 
and important, ought we to do in all time to come.* , . 
Among the articles unreasonably crowded into the objection now to be examined, are those which state the 
" Disaffection to foreign do- people as becoming, in consequence of some future supposed events and 
minion and taxation. combinations, dissatisfied at the payment of a foreign tribute, and with 
subjection to a foreign country. Is it to be thought, that such ideas are 
then only to have existence, or that the people have in any past time been contented, under the dominion 
of strangers P Surely not. ‘The only point for consideration here is, their comparative acquiescence in this condi- 
tion under their present circumstances, and under those which it is assumed may hereafter arise. 
“We shall now enter upon the consideration of the objection itself; and the first things which attract our 
attention here, are the foundation on which the whole of this objection 
Education isa purely hypothe- Pata ite te ee mee ee is pure 
tical conjecture opposed to 5 jecture; and hypothesis supported by no real experience 
Christian principles. of any case similar to the one assumed to happen, nor by any just analogy. 
Some general apprehension, prepossession, or unexamined suspicion, suggests 
the possibility of certain events; and to this suggestion, without any satisfaction concerning the premises on 
which it is advanced, or the conclusion deduced from it, without regard to all the other relations of the 
subject in question, we are required to give our assent. The principle of the objection, at least equally 
remarkable, is plainly no other than this, that to prevent the remotest chance of such consequences as the proposed 
improvements might produce, our Asiatic subjects must be for ever held in the same state of ignorance and. error 
in which they now are. ‘Give them not,’ says the unstrained sense of this objection, ‘the light of true religion, 
teach them not a better system of morals, provide no stated means for their public or private instruction, impart 
not to them our knowledge of Nature, be not liberal to them, even in communicating the principles of our arts ; 
afford them, in a word, no benefit whatever of light and improvement, lest our interest should in some future 
period suffer; keep them blind and wretched for all generations, lest our authority should be shaken, or our 
‘supremacy over them incur the slightest possible risk.’ Surely those who may have inconsiderately lent them- 
selves to this objection will not, upon a clear deliberate view of its principles seek to justify or to contend for it. 
A Christian nation cannot possibly maintain or countenance such a principle. To do so would be virtually to 
trample upon every sentiment which we profess in religion or in morals. It would be to make ourselves parties 
in all the impositions of the Brahminical system, and in effect to hold with its priests, the doctrine of Deme- 
trius,t ‘by this craft, we have our wealth,’ To enlarge upon so very obvious an argument must be unnecessary. 
“ Besides the series of effects which the objection professedly supposes, certain other positions are tacitly 
Tendency of Christian teach- comprehended in it, which next claim our notice. It implies, that the estab- 
ing favours submission and lishment of Christianity in a country may, on the whole, prove unfavourable, 
good order among the people. oy jess favourable, than some other religious institution, to good Government ; 
that its efficacy, may, on the whole, be inferior in securing the ‘subordination, obedience, and attachment of 
the people, and the authority of the sovereign. Since, reason, experience, and general consent, have fully decided 
against this position, it would be superfluous and unbecoming to enter into any refutation of it. It is certainly 
one of the grossest misconceptions of the nature and tendency of the religion of the Gospel, which is known to 


Political objection to English 


afford precepts, motives, and encouragements to lawful submission and good order, infinitely more powerful and 
efficacious than those of any other system. Its real genius is so contrary to licentiousness and anarchy that 
as we have seon in a late memorable instance, their triumph can be raised only upon its extinction. If we would 
read the judgment of enlightened Europe upon this subject in a single sentence, the celebrated author already 
‘quoted, who spent a long life in profound and certainly unbigotted investigations into the nature of different 
systems of religion and law, may supply it. ‘True Christians,’ says he ‘must be citizens thoroughly enlightened 
respecting their duties, with the greatest zeal for fulfilling them; the more they feel the obligations of religion, 
the more must they be sensible of what they owe to their country. The principles of Christianity well engraven 
on the heart, must be infinitely stronger than the false honour of Monarchies, the human virtues of republics, 
and the servile fear of despotic states.’{ 


* If, upon premises very opposite to those on which the objections we are now answering are grounded, a doubt should be started 
of the propriety of keeping any people perpetually under foreign rule, this would be to agitate a question involving the right of conquest, 
and the nature of government ; but it might perhaps be sufficient to reply, that we can foresee no period in which we may not govern 
our Asiatic subjects, more happily for them than they can be governed by themselves or any other power; and doing this we should 
notegxpoxe them to needless danger from without and from within, by ‘giving the military power into their hands. 

+ Acts Chap. 19— Page 64, } L'Esprit des Loix, Liv. XXIV. Chapter 6. . 
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“The objection implies also, that rather than expose ourselves to the possibility of suffering future evils, 
Advantages of Christianity Which it is assumed Christianity might ultimately introduce, we should 
do not forbode any possible forego great advantages which are confessedly within our reach. The pro- 
political evils. bability of effecting considerable improvements is not denied; it is, on the 
contrary, supposed ; and this supposition constitutes the very ground of resistance. ‘Though the field be spacious 
and much might be done, attempt not to benefit either your subjects or yourselves, lest success should, at some very 
distant day, be abused. Let us not do moral good, that political evil may not come.’ Such is the language of the 
objection; an acquiescence in the propriety of which, since the duty of aiming at those salutary meliorations has 
been sufficiently established, would imply this further notion, ‘that the way of duty is not, on the whole, the way 
of -prosperity.” It is enongh to have pointed out these exceptionable positions. 

“ But another still remains to be mentioned, which goes to the essence of the present subject. The objection 
silently assumes, ‘that in a system opposite to the one proposed in this essay, must consist our future safety and 
stability in India.’ The high importance of this proposition, not surely one of such intuitive evidence as to com- 
mand instant assent, entitles it to particular consideration; but that consideration will be more conveniently 
bestowed, after we have viewed the direct matter of the objection, to which we now proceed. 

“ Tt alleges then, the probability of the utmost possible success from the adoption of a system of improve- 
Possible political danger from ment, and the greatest possible abuse of that success. We have no design 

diffusion of English literature to exaggerate the effects or events which are necessary to justify these large 

science and religiontooremote conjectures; but we apprehend, that upon any reasonable estimate of them, 

for practical consideration. they will be found to form a long series of stages, not only in the advancing, 
but also in the descending scale of human society; for no partial change in the people, either with respect to 
opinions or to numbers, seems adequate to the production of them. Let us endeavour therefore, to trace the career 
which is thus imagined, and to expand to the view, the various gradations of that ample progression by which 
we are to be conducted through greatness to decline. First, the diffusion of a foreign language, of foreign opinions 
and arts, of a spirit and religion the most dissimilar to those of the natives, who are a people exceedingly numer- 
ous, and from remote antiquity peculiarly attached to their own customs and notions; next a large increase of 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce; with new wants, tastes, and luxuries; a great demand for English productions 
and fashions; and a gradual separation from neighbouring nations, in whom these changes, probably misrepresented 
to them, would beget disgust and aversion to the converted Hindus. The objection must imply moreover, not only 
the rise of just notions of civil liberty, but that they have become deeply rooted in a country where despotism 
seems to have been in all ages and to be still, the natural and only idea of Government ;* it must imply vigour 
and unanimity to assert this liberty ; then (before it can be abused) the possession and enjoyment of it; after this, 
a progress to licentiousness ; and lastly, the violent dissolution of their connection with their sole protector, in the 
midst of nations become hostile to them, without a rational prospect of improving their situation, if they threw 
themselves upon the support of other European or Native powors, or of maintaining independence if they stood 
alone. : 

“To what distant age, may we not now ask, does this immense process lead us ? If we even contract it to any 
space which an objector could urge as at all commensurate to the assumed consequences, should we still, in reason- 
ing upon such conjectural delineations, stand upon any solid foundation? Would we act in serious and great 
concerns, even of private individual import, upon such precarious remote contingencies ? Do they not set us 
afloat upon the ocean of possibilities, where the prospect, extended so far as to become wholly indistinct, confounds 
sea and sky, and in interspersed clouds of many shapes gives fancy easily to discover formidable promontories and 
rocks ? 

“But if we look to known realities to some of the many and great obstacles which will stand in the way of 

Abolition of caste prejudices any such political revolution as is imagined, we shall be at a loss to give any 

and improvement of religious sober satisfactory account of the manner in which they are to be removed. 
and social feelings will beso We insist not on the difficulty of disseminating, only by just and rational 
gradual that no violent revolu- means, a new religion opposed by inveterate habits and prejudices. The 
tion need be apprehended. friends of that scheme, indeed, dare not speak of success, with the confidence 
which the language of the objection seems to favour; yet they are not without hope; and they are animated by a 
conviction, that even a partial diffusion of Christianity, would improve the whole mass of society. But if we 
inquire, for instance, into the probable period of the general abolition of Castes, which allowing it ever to happen, 


* The government of the Seikhs, though it have more of an aristocratic or republican form; seems no real exception to thia 
observation, still less the aristocratic connection of the Mahratta chiefs. “ 
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must be conceived, in the natural order of things to precede some other supposed changes, what place shall we 
assign to it? Some point we may venture to say, not within our ken; and beyond which, it seems vain to sttetch 
our political solicitude in so changeable a world as this, wherein political prediction is so often baffled; perhaps 
indeed, because it is so seldom connected with present duty. Supposing however, the tendency of events to be 
towards such an abolition, we may conclude, that the progress to it will be gradual. With the institution of 
Castes are blended not only religious doctrines and legal privileges, but the whole system of Hindu manners. 
Deep rooted prejudices, combined with strong interests and immemorial habits, cannot reasonably be expected to 
give way to sndden impressions. The entire manners and usages of a people do not change at once. The 
institution therefore, will not be deprived of its power by any violent rupture or convulsion. And even after the 
doctrine of Castes shall have lost its religious authority, and its tyrannical influence in Society, (still arguing on 
the supposition that these things may happen), the manners which it contributed to form, will, in a considerable 
degree, and for a certain time, remain. Among the Malabar converts to Christianity, distinctions of caste have 
not lost all their force; the habit of separation, the repulsive feelings, the secluding reserves, which spring from 
that source, though abated, still exist in some degree perhaps analagous to the ceremonial prejudices of the first 
Christian Jews. As long asa principle of this nature remains in Society, preventive as it will be of an inter- 
communion in marriages and professions, no formidable political association is likely to arise. Hence as the 
decline of the institution of Castes will be slow and imperceptible, so the moment of its expiration will be 
unperceived ; subsequent observation only will discover that it is past: therefore neither can this change bea 
signal for new events. 

“The grand danger with which the objection alarms us, is that the communication of the Gospel and of Euro- 

Spread of the Gospel and Pe? light, may probably be, introductive of a popular form of government 

European civilization not con- and the assertion of independence. Upon what grounds is it inferred, that 
ducive to desiring a popular these effects must follow in any case, especially in the most unlikely case 
form of Government or asser- of the Hindus? The establishment of Christianity in a country, does not 
tion of independence. necessarily bring after it a free political Constitution. The early Christians 
made no attempts to change forms of government; the spirit of the Gospel does not encourage even any disposi- 
tion which might lead to such attempts. Christianity has been long the religion of many parts of Europe, and 
of various protestant states, where the form of government is not popular. It is its peculiar excellence, and an 
argument of its intended universality, that it may subsist under different forms of government, and in all render 
men happy, and even societies flourishing ; whereas the Muhammadan and Hindu Systems are built upon the 
foundation of political despotism, and adapted, in various instances, only to the climates that gave them birth. 
Christianity seeks moral good, and general happiness. It does not, in the pursuit of these objects, erect a peculiar 
political system; it views politics through the safe medium of morals, and subjects them to the laws of universal 
rectitude, 
“Nor are we to expect, that Christianity is entirely to supersede the effects of physical causes. The debili- 
Christianity cannot super- tating nature of the climate of our Eastern territories, and its unfavourable 
sede the debilitating effects of influence upon the human constitution, have been already mentioned,* and 
Eastern climate. by others represented in strong colours : ‘Notwithstanding’ says the cele- 
brated historian of the British Transactions in Hindustan, ‘the general effeminacy of character which is visible 
in all the Indians throughout the empire, the natives of Bengal are still of weaker frame, and more enervated 
disposition than those of any other province; bodily strength, courage, and fortitude, are unknown; even the 
labour of the common people is totally void of energy; and they are of a stupidity, which neither wishes, nor 
seems to be capable of extending its operations into any variety of mechanical dexterity. All those of the better 
castes, who are not fixed to the loom are bred to the details of traffic and money, in which their patience and 
perseverance are as great as their detestation of danger, and aversion to bodily fatigue.’+ From this striking 
description ought to be excepted the Military tribes, to whom it will not properly apply, and the general features, 
we must take the liberty to say, are overcharged: but having made due allowances on these accounts, the picture 
will certainly possess no faint resemblance of the original. 
“Tndolence, pusillanimity, insensibility, as they proceed not wholly from physical sources, would be at least 
partially corrected by moral improvement; but the influences of a tropical sun would still be oppressive. The 

* Chap. III, pp. 39, &c. 

+ Part I, Page 5th of the History of Military Transactions, &c., by Mr. Orme, an author well entitled to the high rank he holds 
in public estimation, by his generally just and comprehensive views of the subjects which he treats, the clearness, accuracy, vigour 
anddignity of his narration; but not appealed to in the former part of this Tract in the account there given of the state of Society 
among the Hindus, from an idea that he had not any large opportunities of intimately observing the conduct and manners of the 
middling and lower classes who live‘remote from European intercourse. 
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slight stracture of the human body, with its ordinary concomitants, still forming the taste to a vegetable diet, 
Vegetable diet and absence would ill second ardent designs, even if the mind were vigorous enough to con- 
of maritime taste among the ceive them. In the early formation of the relations and habits of domestic 
Hindus will check ardent life, which modify, in no inconsiderable degree, the Hindu character, there 
designs of independence. would be no material innovation. The nature of the country adds to the effects 
of the climate. It is unfavourable for long journeys; and the Hindus, in general a remotely inland people, have a 
strong aversion to the sea; even the air of it is offensive to them. They are thus deprived of all the advantages 
which the intercourses of navigation and an acquaintance with the world at large, would procure to them. Nor is 
there the least probability, that they will ever become maritime ; and as little likely are they to become in other 
respects, an enterprising people. More calculated for passive suffering than for arduous attempts, they little love 
such exertions as freedom demands, and wish rather to be protected, than to have the trouble of protecting 
themselves. 
“ Where then is the rational ground for apprehending, that such a race will ever become turbulent for English 
Natives of India will not liberty? A spirit of English liberty is not to be caught from a written 
become turbulent for English description of it, by distant and feeble Asiatics especially. It was not origin- 
liberty. ally conceived nor conveyed by a theoretical scheme. It has grown in the 
succession of ages from the active exertions of the human powers ; and perhaps can be relished only by a people 
thus prepared. Example is more likely to inspire a taste for it than report; but the nations of Europe have 
seen that liberty and its great effects, without being led to the imitation of it; for the French revolution proceeds 
not upon its principles; it is an eruption of atheism and anarchy. 
“The English inhabiting our settlements in India, have no share in the British Government there. Some 
Absence of ropresentative °° employed as servants of the Public, but no one possesses any legislative 
rights for the English inhabi- right. Why then should we give to-the Natives, even if they aspired to it, as 
tants in India will prevent it is unlikely that they will thus aspire, what we properly refuse to our own 
Natives from claiming such people? The British inhabitants would be extremely averse to such a parti- 
Pent. cipation. Our Government, as it is now constituted, interests Europeans in 
its support, without the danger which colonization might ultimately incur, their views of establishment and of final 
comfort centering in the mother country. 
“The conduct of the British American colonies has raised in some minds, confused surmisings and apprehen- 
sions of the possibility of similar proceedings on the part of our Indian 
: 2 provinces. These alarms are easily caught by such persons, as shrink from 
colonies furnishes no example 2 i we 
for India owing to dissimi- the idea of whatever might have a remote tendency to advance our Asiatic 
larity of physical, intellectual subjects in the scale of human beings ; conceiving (with what political truth 


and moral conditions. Natives may perhaps hereafter appear) that the more entirely they continue in their 
will prefer British protection 
to independence. 


Conduct of British American 


present ignorance, superstition, and degradation, the more secure is our 
dominion over them.* But never surely were apprehensions more destitute of 


* From tho mischief which has recently been doxe in this country, by the dissemination of pernicious publications among the lower 
people, some persons seem inclined to think, that it would be better for the national security and tranquility, if that class of the 
community received no education. As this opinion touches very nearly the main argument which is maintained in the present Tract, 
the writer, though conscious that neither his ability, nor the limited space of a note, can do justice to the subject, hopes he shall be 
pardoned in throwing out a few observations upon it. : 

Springing probably from much better motives than the old exploded maxim, that “ignorance is the mother of devotion,” it 
neverthelcss seems to go upon a principle of a similar kind, it seems to imply, that “ignorance is the surest source of obedience.” But 
it is presumed, that neither history nor reason will justify such a position in any sound sense, or indeed in any sense at all, unless a 
Government could be supposed to confine all the knowledge of a country to itself. Knowledge has been said, with apparent truth, to be 
a species of power. The knowing have power over the ignorant ; even the pretence of knowledge, where ignorance only is opposed to it, 
has a similar advantage; and knowledge, like other kinds of power, the more exclusively it is possessed, the more it may be made an 
instrument of abuse. In the dark ages, when the stock of learning and information was comparatively little, and that little was shared 
only among a few, the abuses of knowledge and of pretended knowledge, and the ill consequences of those abuses, were greater than 
they have beon in more enlightened times. In our own country, what numerous and gross evils prevailed in society from these causes? 
Corrupt churchmen and ambitious nobles, (who had the credit of superior intelligence as well as the honour of superior rank), led 
the common people within their respective spheres, as they pleased. The common people indeed, had then a spirit of implicit obedience, 
but it subjected them continually to the impositions of those who assumed the direction of them, and generally to the detriment of the 
nation at large. Hence the history of this island, prior to the Reformation, exhibits a frequent succession of internal convulsions. That 
grand event introduced new light, and it was diffused among the lower orders whose instruction became thenceforth an object of 
particular care. The consequences were, greater internal order, peace and stability; thence sprung enlarged industry, advent-rous 
enterprises, and all the long succession of prosperity which this country has enjoyed. 
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solid foundation. There is, and there ever must be, an essential dissimilarity between the two cases. The 
Americans were, in fact, Englishmen, (with some infusion of foreign Europeans which may have contributed to 
alienate the colonies from this country), they possessed all the energy of the European character, all the lights of 
Europe ; they were born in a temperate climate, nursed in the largest principles of freedom; nay the seeds of 


We have advanced to a high degree of improvement in sciences and arts, in all the conveniences and enjoyments of civil life. 
Vast commerce has brought vast wealth; and wealth has been followed by its too inseparable attendant, corruption of manners. 
Our old solid principles, which were the foundation of our greatness havo been gradually falling into disregard and neglect. They 
might have been well enough in our hambler beginnings, or in a less liberal age; but increased lights, greater olevation, and a 
fulness of all means of gratification, have seemed to many to plead first for relaxation, and then for the admission of other principles 
allowing a suitable enlargement in indnigences without fear. This spirit has spread through the whole mass of society. Writings 
and representations have helped the diffusion of it. Its effects have been visible on morals, and on the happiness of private life. 
Reverence for religion and for government has decayed. Both have been insidiously attacked from time to time; and at length, as 
the more mature produce of this spirit, some disdaining the measured advances hitherto made in unprincipling men, and oncouraged 
by tho fatal consummation of a like career in a neighbouring country, have openly and furiously attempted the subversion of all 
legitimate authority, human and divine. The incendiary torch and the secret mine, have been industriously employed to destroy the 
venerable fabrics of our religion and our constitution. Seditions and atheistical writings, superlative in the impudence of their 
falschood, have been particularly adapted to the vulgar taste; and obviously, because the ignorance of the vulgar exposes them to 
easier imposition, as the too general example which they had long seen around them, pre-disposed them to progressive boldness in’. 
licentiousness. Then it is, that some men seeing the foundations of our political existence thus attacked, begin to argue from the 
abuse of a thing against its use, and to think it would be better for the community, that the lower people should not be instructed 
even to read, as by such privation they would, it is conceived, be inaccessible to infection from the press. But in fact, the evils of 
which we complain, originate in no small degree from the ignorance that has naturally followed the direliotion of right principles. 
The symptoms indicate a method of cure contrary to that which is proposed. The habit is diseased; the disorder, tvo deep to be 
reached externally, requires that the application be directed toits source. A return to ignorance may hasten the destrnotion of a 
society become corrupt through refinement, but can hardly contribute to restore it to soundness. At our advanced stage of improve. 
ment, it must be vain to imagine, that any retrograde movement we could effect in knowledge, would avail to secure the common mind 
from agitations and commotions. If any scheme of that kind even succeoded so far as to confine knowledge again among a smaller number, 
it could not reach to such characters as are now zealous to loosen and root out all received opinions in religion and Government; bat 
they would, on the contrary, be able to do more mischief than they effect now, because the more profound were tho ignorance of the multi- 
tude, the more scope would there be, as in the dark agos, for the arts and activity of wicked men to work upon their credulity. Of 
this France has furnished a recent instance, too memorable to be ever forgotten. 

The want of knowledge and principle among the lower classes, left them a prey to Jacobinical impostares and delusions, by which 
they were hurried at once into the atrocities of anarchy and atheism. 

It is not then by exposing our common people, unarmed and defenceless, to the daring blasphemies and sophistries of the preach- 
ers of impiety and sedition, that we can hope to keep them quiet. Our security'lies, and lies only, in diffusing good instruction and 
right principles among them. In this too, the French revolutionists have afforded a lesson, which may suggest something useful to us. 
They endeavour that the minds of the people may not remain in that unfurnished state, of which they made advantage; but that the 
young especially, may be imbued with the tenets and prejudices favourable to their cause. : 

It is perhaps a mistake to suppose, that the common people among us, who have been most prone to tumult and disorder, sre such 
ascan read and write, or that the tendencies to commotion which have appeared, are to be ascribed to any degree of education 
possessed by that class. Besides that one reader in a circle or in a village would be sufficient to disseminate what was level to the 
vulgar understanding and acceptable to vulgar prejudices, and that the lower ranks are more affected by what they see or hear, than 
by what they read; those tendencies have chiofly manifested thomselves in Jarge towns, abounding with manufacturers, or idle 
vagabonds destitute of character or qualities sufficient to procure an honest livelihood, and it is therefore fair to presume, the least 
instructed part of the community. The manufacturers, generally put to work when yet children, often receive no education. When 
grown up, they are, not unfrequently congregated in Jarge numbers, sometimes without due attention to decorum 3 they encourage each 
other in vice; and the gains of their labour enable them to pass the time of relaxation, in which they commonly include what ought 
to be allowed to sacred purposes, in dissolute indulgence. Among people of this character, there is combustible matter already pre- 
pared for the designs of those who seck to kindle discontent and disturbance. But the writer of theso observations had occasion, 
not long ago, to see a contrast to this description, in a populous country parish. In that district there were very few persons of 
sufficient age, who could not read. The people were in general sober, decent, regular in their attendance on public worship; and in 
the course of twenty preceeding years, one instance of the commission of a capital crime among them had not occurred. The doctrines 
of Paine found little to work upon in such a community; the Bible was reverenced there, and every man kept steadily within his own 
place. 

But. we are not left in this case to smaller instances of individual observation, An experiment has been going on upon a large 
scale for a long series of years, in the sight of the whole nation, in the two countries of Ireland and Scotland. The common classes 
of the former country have unhappily been too generally kept in ignorance to the present day; and are not the consequences most 
obvious and most serious ? How lamentably are the lower people there distinguished by vicious, turbulent, and lawless proceedings? In 
what division of the British dominions has there appeared so great a propensity to embrace democratic, disorganizing principles ? And 
it is observable, that these principles, and the barbarities of which we hear 20 much, have prevailed chiefly in remoter, less enlightened 
part$*of the kingdom, whilst the vicinities of Dublin, Cork, and other considerable places more civilized by knowledge, have been more, 
orderly and quiet. Scotland, on the gontrary, has been remarkable for attention to the instruction of the lower classes of its inhabi+ 
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republicanism were sown in the first formation of the leading colonies. They had already a popular government. 
They® were inured to arms,to hardships, and toils. The spirit of improvement animated them in a thousand 
different lines. They were expert seamen ; their country abounded in excellent harbours; and in their geographical 
situation, they were (with the exception of one or two of our detached, more recently settled colonies) the sole 
civilized people in a great tract of continent, which seemed to offer to them the tempting prospect of becoming 
there the only political power. With all this, they were near enough to our insidious enemies to be constantly 
instigated to resistance by their arts, and effectually aided by their arms and resources. To what one of these 
many particulars, shall we discover a parallel among our Hindu subjects? To none, as they now are; and in 
various important points, no resemblance is ever to be expected. The origin, the physical character and condition, 
the intellectual, moral, and political state of the Hindus, have already appeared, in the course of this essay, to be 
totally different. On their local circumstances only, it remains to say, in addition to what was before intimated, 
afew words. If they were ever ‘to exalt the spear of enmity’ against their ancient masters, they would do so 
almost environed by Hindus, whose faith they had renounced, and to whom their apostacy would have rendered 
them odious. Could they trust such neighbours as allies, or resist them as enemies? What their interest would 
obviously require them to avoid, surely we have no right to assume that they would be so unwise as to commit. 
And if they called in the assistance of an European power, would they thus obtain independence, or only change 
one master for another ? On all the coast of Hindustan there are but three or four good ports, and these at great 
distances from each other; though the shore is in many places accessible to an invading force, and there are some 
tolerable harbours in the islands of the Bay of Bengal of which an enemy could take great advantage. Now, if the 
Hindus could be renovated in every other particular, no assignable period can be imagined for their acquiring 
and practising the art of navigation; and therefore, those of them now subject to Great Britain must, in their 
supposed new circumstances, not only continue to need the supply of many wants from that country, but always 
be exposed to the hostile approaches of the navies of Europe. By a people so circumstanced, it does not appear 
how independence is attainable. They must, in effect, be at the mercy of the strongest maritime power. Whilst 
therefore, we continue to be that power, it is rather to be expected that their own interest, and the preference 
which their imitation of our manners will have given us over other European nations, will jointly induce them to 
remain safe under our protection; as these motives, on their part, will strengthen us in India against European 
tants, and they have, in general been distinguished for near two centuries past by a spirit of sobriety and order. In the more remote 
inaccessible parts of that country, whither, obstructed by particular causes, light penetrated more slowly, regularity and good order 
were also of later establishment; but the natives of those divisions misguided into excess on some occasions now long past, have since 
been ag eminent for a quict and peaceable demeanoar at home, as for standing numerously in the foremost ranks of those who have bled 
for the interests afd the honour of this country in every quarter of the globe; and at the present critical juncture have come con- 
spicuously forward, in many bands for the support of our constitution and our religion, against all enemies, foreign and domestic. 

Indeed, if we wero even to set aside the consideration of religion, and the good principles it inculcates, and to regard knowledge 
merely as power, or as an instrument of civilization, we might safely rest the present question upon this ground. 

The diffusion of knowledge would, in the end render, a nation more disposed to check the admission of disorganizing principles. 
Doctrines it is admitted, while new, might make, as they often do, an irregular impression ; but at length these irregularities would be 


corrected by good sense and reflection ; and surely literature, even in its lowest stages, must be allowed to be more favourable to the 
production of good sense and reflection than ignorance. 

But when we take into the question the influence of religion and all its salutary principles, certainly no one who considers their 
force and tendency can hesitate how to decide. Christianity was given to be “a light to the world ;” ignorance is declared in the inspired 
writings to be one of the leading causes of the ruin of the Jewish nation, and of the vices of the Heathens. The anciont Pharisees 
were condemned by the Author of our religion for taking away the key of knowledge, that is, the use of the Scriptures from the people; 
which also has been eminently the sin of the Romish Church. It is, on the contrary, a stated prayer of the Church of England, that the 
people may so read the Word of God as duly to profit by it; and as that word “ thoroughly furnishes” those who submit to it “for all 
good works” so where else shall we find such pointed authoritative precepts for the due regulation, order, and peace of society? 
“ Put the people in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, and to obey Magistrates, not only for fear of human punishment, but for 
conscience sake; to submit to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake, whether it be to the King as supreme, or to Governors as sent by 
him, for so is the will of God. Prayers, are to be made for Kings and all in authority, that we may lead a quief’ and peaceable life, in all 
godliness and honesty. Christians are commanded “ to study to be quiet and to mind their own business, to fear God and the King, and not 
to meddle with those who are given to change.” 

Those therefore, we would, by withholding the knowledge of letters from the vulgar, abridge the use of the Scriptures, would 
in fact aid the views of such as wish to overthrow our Christian faith and our civil establishment. If there be any who misuse the 
doctrines of the Gospel, by teaching a wild and shallow religion, which may indced too easily connect with political error and disorder, 
the remedy must assuredly be, in this or in any similar case, not tp leave the field entirely to mistaken guides, but more strenuously 
to oppose error by truth; and if the same zeal, the same pers interest, with which the emissariex of sedition have laboured, were 
universally employed on the other side, rationally and solidly tosinculcate right principles and wholeséme instructions, we might com- 


fortably hope, that the attempts of domestic and foreign enemies to excite internal troubles among us would end in their disappoin*ment 
‘and disgrace? 
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invaders, and so contribute to maintain our naval superiority at home; which superiority, in the present state pf 
our Hindu subjects, is still more necessary for the preservation of our Eastern possessions, than it wotld be 
on the supposed approximation of that people to the British character. 
“Tt may now be fair to inquire into the propriety with which that species of doubt or apprehension, which has 
Difference between the Just been considered, insinuates, as it does, some moral relation between the 
American Revolution and American Revolution, and such principles as are proposed to be introduced 
Possibilities in India. among our Indian subjects. Is it to be supposed, that if the Amesicans, 
being in their physical character, their local and political circumstances, the same, had professed Muhammadanism, 
‘or any pagan religion, they would not have been at least, equally prone toa revolution ? If we had maintained in 
America, the same kind of despotic government which has prevailed in the East, where the sovereign, when despatch- 
ing ® viceroy to a distant province, could seldom know that he should not soon have to send an army to reduce 
him to obedience, will it be asserted that our authority would have been better or equally secured ? But after all 
that is said of the separation of the American colonies from Great Britain, it is now a fact well known, that it 
did not spring from the general disposition, or the previous design of the people: in the possession of all the 
advantages which have been enumerated, they had not become impatient for independence ; and among the reasons 
to be assigned for the attachment which then still remained among them for this country, may certainly be 
reckoned their possession of the same language and religion. 
“If it be urged, that a comparison between the American Colonists, and the natives of our Eastern; territories, 
Comparison between the an be justly instituted only in considering the latter, not as they are at present, 
American Colonists and but as they would be after all the proposed improvements were diffused 
Natives of India. among them, it may be answered, that our previous statement of the effects 
. of these improvements, affords matter for this comparison, so far as things contingent and unknown, can be com- 
pared with things established and known; and that, it is fair, for a double reason, to state the present disparity 
between the two races of people, first to show the immense career which the Hindus have yet to run, even in the 
prosecution of such improvments as are attainable, and secondly to demonstrate, that in the character, situation and 
circumstances of the Americans, at the wera of their revolution, there were radical important distinctions, which no 
improvement, on the part of the Hindus, could annihilate; or in other words, that they could never be expected to 
arrive at the point at which the Americans then stood. 
“Indeed, those who know the country of Hindustan will probably think that political liberty is the last thing 
Political liberty cannot flour- likely to flourish there. Though that country has been, from causes of a 
ish among the timid submis- different nature which will be hereafter noticed, always subject to revolutions 
sive people of India and convulsions; a revolution, the idea and act of the popular mind, upon 
the principles, or rather from an abuse of the principles of civil liberty, would be as great a political phenomenon 
as the world has exhibited, and one of which Asia has given no example. To bring a timid submissive people, 
whom the Tartars called ‘worshippers of power’ up tothe manliness of the European character, to elevate the feeblest 
of them, the Bengalese, to so high a point of energy, that like the American descendants of the British themselves, 
they should plan the daring project of an independent empire, seems to be something beyond what has yet been 
seen, or is reasonably to be expected from the effects of institutions, civil or religious, upon nations. 
“ Having thus considered the adverse consequences held forth by the objection, it may now be proper to notice 
Spread of English civiliga. ™°° particularly, the favourable suppositions which it contains. The dangers 
tion will promote prosperity, it fears, are the dangers of prosperity. If then, this prosperity were realized, 
reciprocal commerce, and and the produce, the manufactures, and the riches of the country were 
wealth in India. greatly increased, as according to the objection, English manners, tastes and 
wants, must also have become common, would not exports thither, and the reciprocal commerce arising from the 
change (not to reckon the imposts which merchandise, now hardly taxed at all, would then easily bear) be 
proportionably augmested ? For what series of years, and with what multiplying powers, may we then conceive 
this augmentation to be progressive P Large as the assertion may seem, perhaps the shortest term we could assign 
to it would produce an accumulation of commercial profits and advantages, more than tantamount to a very high 
valuation of the fee-simple of our provinces, if we could suppose ssale of them tobe now made. And it is fair 
also to admit, that if the country were finally lost, our commerce might still be necessary to it, and possibly even 
continne to increase. Such then, would be the conclusion afforded by this formidable objection, if for the sake of 
argament we were to allow the process described in it to go on without resistance to its exceptionable parts. But 
we trust, we have already shewn, that it is not entitled to this concession, and that whilst it holds forth evils, only 
as eistant and hypothetical, it is obliged, as the sole ground of its apprehension, to admit advantages to be certain 


and proximate. A 
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“Tt remains now to examine one important position, already mentioned to be tacitly contained in the objection, 
Importance of the question: ‘that in a system, opposite to the one here proposed, must consist our future 
‘What are the best means of Safety and stability in India.’ Unwilling as the writer is, to enter on so 
perpetuating the British Em. delicate a subject, and, indeed, inadequate to the due treatment of it, he feels 
pire in India?” himself called by his argument, to make some circumspect observations upon 
it. Certainly ina political view the great question which this country has to determine respecting India is. 
“What are the best means of perpetuating our empire there ?’* Not what set of measures or line of policy sey 
suit with the aspects of the day, or keep up the motion of the machine of Government; but upon what general 
principles may we best hope to make our connection with that country permanent, and, as far as we can, indissoluble ? 
Towards the determination of this question, perhaps, it will be well to revert to the past history of our Indian 
Provinces (or let us say to those of Bengal in particular, the chief seat of our dominion) and to the character of the 
Natives of them. The English, it is true, were at first guided in their Eastern Administration, rather by nascent 
events, than by abstract principles or recorded experience ; but, however natural this may be, in the progress to 
establishment, a more extended survey of the course of past affairs in the acquired country, with their causes and 
consequences, may well befit the new possessors, when firmly settled in their power. It is not perhaps enough to 
exempt them from this review, that they follow asystem of Government widely different from the system of their 
predecessors, and are themselves a very different people. Among their Asiatic subjects, certain general properties 
which belong to human nature, and certain peculiar qualities resulting from a peculiar composition of society, 
may be expected to have a steady operation, where not controlled by stronger influences. If we look back then 
to the history of Bengal for five centuries, we shall find, that except in the period when the Moghal Empire was 
in its vigour, and the component parts of it thereby kept in peace with each other, that country has been the scene 
of frequent revolutions ; and we cannot fail to discover that as the despotism of Eastern Government may be 
reckoned the first and remote principle of such changes, so they have immediately proceeded from two causes, the 
lawless spirit of ambitious adventure common among all the military tribes of Hindustan, and the nature of the 
general mass of the people inhabiting that region. 
“The Persians and Tartars, who have poured into it from early ages, have generally been soldiers of fartune 
Muhammedan conquest of who brought little with them but their swords. With these they have ob 
India made by soldiers of for- unfrequently carved their way to dignity and empire. Power has been, and 
. tune. is their darling object ; nothing was scrupled by them to obtain it; the history 
of Muhammadan rule in Hindustan is full of treasons, assassinations, fratricides, even parricide is not unknown 
to it. These Northern adventurers by their spirit and pursuits, became in fact an accession, of more active and 
stronger qualities indeed, to the military division of the people of Hindustan. The Hindus, though held to be 
less prone to the shedding of blood, have not however, carried their nicety far, when the prize of sovereignty or 
authority has been in question ; but among them, sanguinary ambition has been usually confined to the Brahmins 
and the military caste; to the latter more. . 
“Phe military class of the Hindus, which in its institution has some of the features of a militia, forms in 
Military Hindus and Mu- peat tS ane standing army of mercenaries, ready ‘es be hired on all occasions, 
hammadans form a great gh usually not obliged to enter into actual service. Thus the sovereign 
standing army of mercenaries, of a country cannot always command their assistance, whilst the existence of 
ready to be hired : for any sucha body may often render a domestic competitor, or a foreign enemy, 
eins la withaneye formidable to him. From this copious source, any man of enterprise, hak 
ever were his views or pretensions, could always find partisans, if he had 
funds to entertain them ; the treasure of the prince has been often used by his servants, to hire men to despoil 
him also of his throne. No character has been so bad, no cause so unjust, as not to find an army to support it if 
there were money to pay them. The members of the military caste, conceiving themselves destined by their 
creation to fight, often take up arms with the same indifference and indiscrimination as.a labourer takes up a 
spade ; jnsomuch that it has not been unusual to see & defeated army join the standard of the victor, upon the 
same principle which carries the labourer from one employer, with whom business runs low, to another whose 
service. and means he deems more sure. The military Muhammadans (for many of the descendants of the Tartars 
who settled in Hindostan fell into the lines of civil life) are equally ready as the military Hindus to engage 
themselves in commotions, quarrels, and any species of warfare, both having always in times of confusion, an 
eye to plunder. , 
® Some will be ready to answer: “ By securing to the people their religion and laws ;” and in the just sense of the words, namely 
that no violent change in either, contrary to the ; sense of the people, is tobe enforced. We agree to the proposition; but what} the 
religion should be less favourable to our dominion than another system, andthe people were induced volantarily to make that other 
their religion ; would not the change be for our interest ? ® 
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“From thia institution of a military class, the wisdom of which is surely impeached by the general effects 


Military dominancy in India, 
both Hindu and Muhammadan 
has generated slavish dis- 
position of the population in 
general. 


it has produced, the military spirit came at'length to reside almosh wholly 
in one portion of the people. And hence may, in part at least, have followed 
the abjectness of the inferior tribes, composing the main body of the nation, 
and their want of public spirit. However much they may, on different 
accounts, have preferred a Hindu to a Muhammadan Government, no instance 


is recollected of their rising to support any Native Prince, or keep out any invader. The whole history-of the 


Muhammadan Empires in Hindustan, as well as the traces we have of the anterior gov 
what we see in modern days, all concur to prove the slavish disposition of that people, 


ment to their rulers. 


“ From these several causes, thi 

Frequent conquests of India 
by foreigners. Possible dan- 
gers to British Rule from simi- 
lar swarms of barbarous as- 
sailants. 


ernment of the Hindus, and 
and their want of attach- 


e despotic genius of Eastern Government, the exclusive hereditary allotment 
of the military profession to one class, and the abject character of the people, 
have proceeded the great encouragement‘of individuals to the violent assump- 
tion of power, and the frequency of insurrections, convulsions, and revolutions 
in that country. And the same causes though their operation may, by vari- 
ous circumstances, be occasionally suspended, will as long as they exist, have 


a tendency to produce the same effects. Hindustan has alternately been united under one great head, or parti- 
tioned into many states. New conquerors have, in different ages, appeared on that Continent, who increasing 
as they went on, have at length, by the vast number of their followers, overwhelmed every thing that opposed 
them. We now, indeed, see the empire of the Moghals prostrate, and may be apt to think, that, arranged as the 
politics and powers of Hindustan are, the same order of things is not likely to return ; but it was upon the subver- 
sion of the Patan Empire that the Moghals rose, and may not a new adventurer, and a new horde from Tartary, 
establish yet another dynasty ? It was perfectly in the option of Nadirshah, when he entered Delhi as a conqueror, 
in 1739, to have done this.* And if one of those scourges of mankind who have so frequently desolated India, 
should again arise, sending his fame, and the idea of his ‘happy destiny ’ before him, might not the multitudes col- 
lected in his progress, poured out at length into the remote quarter of Bengal, endanger our existence there ? Whether 
we suppose him to advance in the first flush of conquest, or after he had given a central consolidation to his power, 
he would be backed by the resources of a vast inland region, by large armies of horse, and myriads of infantry. If 
we now figure to ourselves the progress of his operations, it will not bring them nearer; it will be in order that we 
may be better guarded against them. The Tartars, unaccustomed to cope with our steady military gallantry and skill, 
might be repeatedly repulsed. Still fresh swarms of assailants might be brought forward, and season after season, 
invasion be renewed. We could bring few cavalry into the field; the numerous squadrons of the enemy might 
waste and exhaust the country ; the landholders, from whom the revenues are derived, would, as is usual in Hindu- 
stan, upon the appearance of commotion, withhold the payment of their rents; the produce of the districts which 
the enemy might occupy, they would immediately appropriate; and the credit of our Government, as indeed we 
even now: experience in times of exigency, would not procure us any adequate supplies. We should thus be 
strailened and embarrassed in our resources ; suspicions of our stability might arise in the minds of our subjects, 
and among them would be a great number of the military caste, unemployed by us, and ready to make their 
own use of any promising occasion, Many of those subjects, won by the splendour of new power, and the proud 
display of an imperial standard,’ or desirous of securing an early interest, perhaps indulging new hopes from a 
revolution, would fall away from us: others would wish for a cessation. of predatory vexations, at the expense of 
our expulsion. 
“The Sépoys, whose attachment to us has appeared surprising, though the causes of it seem neither inex- 
Loyalty of the Sepoys plicable nor immutable, supplied tardily and perhaps only, partially with the 
though surprising, neither in- pay, of which the regular advance had before so conciliated them to our 
explicable nor ,mmutable, service; and instead of being animated by the career of victory, cooped 
ie leader tae aes beta up in a dubious defensive warfare, might also : be tempted to ae) . the 
people important and achiev- Jarge offers of a dazzling leader, in whom their ready notions of fatalism 
able by spreading English en- might easily present to them a new king of the world.. In such an arduous’ 
lightenment. crisis, we trust that everything to be expected from bravery, fortitude and 
military science, would be performed on our part; but must not our lasting dependence be chiefly on British 
troops, on our maritime power, and on supplies by sea? With all these, it is very easy to see how oppressive, 
how threatening, a long struggle, maintained under such circumstances, possibly by aids derived from the mother- 
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* If he had, we might probably have still been mere merchants in India. 
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eountry, must be to us; how much also it must shake our interests and our stability in the rest of India. Now in 
any such state of things, in any case of the same nature, less extreme, what would be of more importance to us, 
what could so effectually fortify our cause, as to have the people of our territories sincerely attached to our govern- 
ment; to have established in their minds such an affectionate participation in our lot, such an union with our 
interests, as should counteract the defection, defalcations, and treachery, to be otherwise apprehended from the 
ordinary bent and practice of the Asiatic character ? We should thus have the service of all the resources which 
onr rick Provinces contained ; we should have the steady adherence and codperation of the people, and in this way, 
might certainly confound and bafile even the powerful preparations of an imperial despot, to whose affairs long 
and spirited resistance might prove highly detrimental, by encouraging distant Provinces which he had before 
overrun, to throw off the yoke. And how are our subjects to be formed to a disposition thus favourable to us, 
to be changed thus in their character, but by new principles, sentiments, and tastes,.leading to new views, con- 
‘duct, and manners; all which would, by one and the same effect, identify their cause with ours, and proportionably 
separate them from opposite interests? It is not, we may venture to affirm, from such a change, but in continuing 
as we are, that we stand most exposed to the dangers of political revolution. 

“The objection which conceives remote evils to result from a plan of improvement, does not advert to others 


Assimilation anda common 
bond of union between the 
English and the Natives 
necessary for permanence of 
British dominion in India. 


which may, in the meantime, arise from causes of a different kind. We join 
with it in the desire of securing in permanence, the fair possession this 
country has obtained (more, it may be concluded, by the over-ruling dis- 
pensation of Providence, than by any scheme of man), but differ as to the 


means. To us it appears, that nothing promises so fair for the end proposed, 
as engaging the attachment and regard of the people, and removing those causes which have hitherto made them 
so acquiescent in every change. It was this passive temper, joined to the expectations which many might entertain 
from the deposition of the reigning Nabob, that contributed to our easy acquisition of the country ; but the same 
temper would render our hold of it Jess sure in any arduous contest. At present, we are every way different from 
the people whom we hold in subjection ; different in country, in language, in manners, in customs, in sentimente, 
and in religion; their interest also, for the reasons mentioned in the early part of this memoir, they must conceive 
to be different from ours. What then can be a healing principle with regard to all these points, but a principle of 
assimilation, a common bond, which shall give to both parties the reality and the conviction of mutual benefit from 
the connexion ? Without an uniting principle, a conjoining tie of this nature, we can suppose the country to be, 
in fact, retained only by mere power; but in the same degree that an identity of sentiments and principles would 
be established, we should exhibit a sight new in the region of Hindustan, a people actively attached, cordially 
affected to their Government, and thus augmenting its strength. In this laudable way we should become more for- 
midable to the other powers of that Continent, we should be best secured against foreign enemies, insurrections 
and the dangers of an hereditary military body; we should have more support from the mass of the people, and in 
a word, be most effectually guarded against a revolution. 
“Tt is remarkable, that the radical principle of the conclusion thus made, a conclusion to which an acquaintance 


Policy of Alexander the with the Indian character, and the experience that progressive time has 


Great in assimilating Asiatic 
subjects to the Grecian system, 
and winning their loyalty, 
should be followed by the 
English in India. 


afforded of the effects of knowledge, particularly the divine knowledge of 
Christianity, may now easily lead an ordinary mind, directed, according to the 
judicious historian of The Ancient European Intercourse with India, the policy 
of the Grecian conqueror of that country, in securing his Eastern acquisitions. 


However different, in other respects, the circumstances of that celebrated 
personage may be from ours, in this we agree with him, that we have an Asiatic Empire to maintain. And Dr. 
Robertson, who in acknowledging the eccentricities of that extraordinary man, gives him also the credit of profound 
political views, observes, ‘ He early perceived, that to render his authority secure and permanent, it must be established 
in the affection of the nations he had subdued, and maintained by their arms; and that inorder to acquire this 
advantage, all distinctions between the victors and the vanquished must be abolished, and his European and Asiatic 
‘Subjects be incorporated, and become one people, by obeying the same laws, and by adopting the same manners, 
institutions, and discipline.’ It is the leading idea only of this policy, that is meant to be applied here: and that 
leading idea is plainly the principle of assimilation. It would neither sui . 
universally, as Alexander proposed. We ought not to wish, that the disti: 
be lost, or to aim at introducing into Asia laws framed for this country; b 
by interest, by winning them to our religion and our sentiments,-——this wouk 
and to arrive at the same object which the great conqueror had in view, that 
and secure.’ 
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“This policy is recommended by some other considerations, which shall be briefly noticed. It is sofliciently 
New principles of attach- understood, that since our first appearance onthe theatre of Indian war ind 
ment, activity and industry Politics, the Native powers have improved in military discipline, and that we 
among the peopleof India will now find it necessary to bring into the field, armies proportionably larger 
be conducive to their loyalty than those that served to achieve our early victories. Having so interesting 
to the British rule. an evidence of the capability of the Natives to improve, there appears no good 
reason to conclude, that their advancement in military skill may not be further progressive. It is extemely 
probable, that the beneficial effects of our civil policy will also in time force themselves upon their attention, and 
from the cogent motive of self-interest, produce at least some imitations. All the advances they make in the arts 
of war or of peace, will serve to lessen that superiority in both, by which, under the disadvantages attaching to. 
us as. foreigners, and with forces comparatively small, we have acquired an ascendency among the powers of 
Hindustan. The nearer we approach to an equality, the more these disadvantages will be felt. Our business 
seems to be, therefore, by new resources in policy still to preserve the relative rank in which we have hitherto stood ; 
and what can more directly conduce to this end, than to infuse new principles of attachment, of activity, and 
industry, among the people we govern, thus strengthening their character, and drawing additional support from 
them. 
“The European nations have an undisputed possession of the Indian seas, and are now so much connected 
Revolutions in Europe, such with the Continent of India, that every material change which takes place in 
ag the French, affect Indian them, may be expected, in some shape or other, to extend its influence 
politics. thither. It cannot be irrational, therefore, to suppose, that the astonishing 
events which have lately convulsed Europe, and are likely to produce consequences durable and momentous, may 
have their bearings upon our Asiatic interests. That exorbitant ambitions power which seeks our destruction, 
may aim, by different channels and instruments, to excite troubles and disorders in our possessions, or to embroil 
us with our Indian neighbours. The Cape of Good Hope, the head of a vast country, in a fine climate, and singular 
in the felicity of its position for a great emporium, whether it remain with us or fall under French influence, will 
probably, by a change already begun in its internal policy, swarm, at no distant period, with a numerous race, 
of European character and descent, planted at the entrance into the Indian seas and within two months’ gail of the 
Indian coasts. Another great colony of the same race, in a climate equally favourable to the human constitution, is 
springing up on the Eastern side of the Indian Ocean. The appearance of many adventurers of these descriptions on the 
shores of Hindustan, as one day they may be expected to appear (a day perhaps nearer than it is possible to bring 
other apprehended improvements), can hardly fail to have some effect upon the political affairs of that country, 
those of the native princes, as well as our own. In all these, or any other supposable cases then, the more closely 
we bind the people under our rule to ourselves, the more firmly shall we be prepared, in that quarter, against 
adverse events and combinations. 
“Tt may be urged by some, in opposition to the systematical improvement here proposed, that the influence 
Knowledge of English cha- of the British Government and character, especially where the intermixture 
racter and manners willcon- of Europeans is large, will of itself gradually produce a change in the senti- 
ciliate the Natives. ments of our Eastern subjects. Let this position be, to a certain degree, 
admitted ; it is one interesting enough to merit some attention. The English, in their obscure commercial state, 
were little known or regarded by the people whom they now govern. Their elevation to power, brought into public 
display all the particulars of their character, with their manners and customs. These, in various instances, at first 
shocked the prejudices of the Hindus, who thought, with a kind of horror, of the new masters to whom they 
bowed. But by degrees they perceived, that usages the most repugnant to their ideas, were free of that turpitude 
which they had associated with them. They found these foreigners superior to them in general powers and 
knowledge, in personal honour and humanity ; and at length saw the British Government assume a character. of 
equity and patriotism, unknown in their preceding administrations. These qualities, it shall be granted, have a 
tendency to conciliate in some measure, the natives who are near enough to observe them. Among those who live in 
our settlements or are much connected with Europeans, long habits of intercourse have softened down repug- 
nancies, or blunted the sensations which our manners at first inspired ; and there is in such, an apparent, perhaps 
a veal abatement of jealousy and solicitude respecting their own notions and punctilios. 
“ Bot in all these varying aspects of the European character, something essential to those disposed to fall into 
Indiffereice of Englishmen 2” imitation of it has been absent. Men that meet together in this country 
to religion will render Natives for the purposes of business, seldom enter into communication respecting the 
indifferent to every system of foundations of their faith and practice; any serious discussion of this nature 
religion. Z occurs still more rarely there. The indifference for religion which Mr. Hume 
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ascribes to the English in general of the present age (he calls it profound indifference,) may there pass for liberal 
tolératton, or complaisant forbearance towards inferiors of another faith. Discovering in their intercourse with 
‘as little of the nature of the religion we profess, they will not, of course, be apt to refer the good qualities of which 
the English appear possessed, to that source; nor will they know that the national standard of morals formed 
from it, has an influence, even upon the conduct of those who pay no particular regard to a religious system. If 
then any of the Hindns should, in time, feel some tendency to imitate that freedom in manners, sentiments, and 
intercourse, that latitude as to religious opinions and observances, which they see in their European masters, what 
would be the consequence but evidently this, that they would be loosened from their own religious prejudices, not by 
the previous reception of another system in their stead, but by becoming indifferent to every system. For a transition 
from one error to another is, it must be acknowledged; more readily made, than a transition from error to truth. 
“Error is more easily imbibed, more hardly eradicated ; truth more slowly received, more easily resigned. 
Anerchical principles liable And in this way it is, that if we conceive the anarchal principles which have 
to take the place of supersti- burst forth in Europe ever to spread to India, ‘they will be most likely to 
tious religion. have their entrance. Indeed, so wonderfully contagious do they appear to 
he, so congenial to the worst qualities of human nature, that it may be difficult to point ont a place where they 
an find nothing to fasten upon. Societies in which much corruption and much superstition prevail, seem in 
general more liable to them, than those in which true religion and morals are still strongly rooted. The French, 
it will readily be allowed, fell into them more readily than they would have embraced any scheme of personal 
reformation, or a more pure and strictly practical religious system. The abuses of civil and religious institutions 
lead to them, and furnish the most plausible pretences for them. False principles, and the fooleries of a false 
religion, even when used to support things good in themselves, as government and subordination, would ill stand 
before such arts and abilities as have lately assailed the truth. Truth only is invincible. To teach it therefore, 
is to take the surest means of excluding the infection of licentious disorganizing sophistries. A change from 
false religion to the true, is a movement from an exposed place to a strong fortress; and every advance made in. 
the system of moral and religious instruction here recommended, so far from opening the way to those loose latitu- 
dinarian notions which tend to a rejection of all authority, would establish rights, haman and divine, upon 
their proper basis, and bind the conscience to the observance of them. 
“To these considerations, which on the whole may certainly be deemed not unworthy of attention, two other 
reflections may serve to give additional weight. First, it is to be feared that 
Increase of low'class Euro- the number of the lower Europeans will go on to increase in our territories ; 
LAeies ao ae Lepbese mg ‘aa a they mix most with the Natives, and by them the worst part of our manners 
increasing prosperity of land- will be exhibited. Secondly,— By the security which we have with great 
jords tends to strengthen pride wisdom given to the land tenures of Bengal, the value of property there, and 
and disorderly propensities ihe consideration arising from the possession of it, will naturally be enhanced, 
ponuae celia roaete: mn and, so that in process of time, the owners of large estates, hitherto little productive 
to them, may become of consequence by'their wealth and possessions. We know 
also, that increasing prosperity tends to strengthen pride and disorderly propensities. Here again, therefore, we 
find motives for the introduction of our principles; for if some at least, both of the higher and lower orders, may be 
led, by Buropean manners, to adopt new ideas of relaxation, at the same time that new powers are put into the 
hands of the former, we ought, in good policy and reason, to communicate to them a system which, divested of all 
burthensome unnecessary ceremonies, and all superstitious folly, is yet calculated to produce a-purer and higher 
influence than their own, upon the general moral conduct, and all the relative duties of life. As then we have 
already been gradually led, by good sense and expediency, to introduce regulations derived from our national 
ideas and principles into the Government and management of our possessions, their advantage and our safety may 
dispose us also to wish that our religion and moral principles might obtain a fair establishment there ; for if we 
‘can suppose that through the increasing relations between Europe and India, the commonlights and manners of 
Europeans adventuring thither, should ever make a strong impression, unaccompanied by the knowledge of those 
_ principles, which do not propagate themselves spontaneously, and are not to be implanted without culture and 
care, that.change might not be favourable fo our interests; since the present circumstances of Europe seem 
emphatically to point out, that nothing but such principles can be depended t : 
and subordination.” * 
To these observations, the Right Honourable Mr. Charles Grant, ai 
Mr. Charles Grant’s Note to preceding quotation has been given, ad 
his Troatise. information and may be quoted here :— 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India; General, Appe 
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“These several objections and the answers to them, excepting the sixth and seventh, were, as to their substance 
Resolutions passed by the and scope, committed to writing in the latter end of the year 1792, ,though 
House of Commons on the not then in any shape brought into notice. In April 1793, a discussion took 
subject of educating India in place ina General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, in which almost 
1798. all the same objections were advanced, by persous with whom the writer never 
had any communication on such subjects. This was an occasion of two resolutions which the House of Commons, 
very honourably for itself, had voted in the view of introducing the purport of them into the Act of Parliament 
then about to be passed, for renewing the Charter of the Hast India Company. The Resolutions were these—~ 

“«RyesowveD, That it is the opinion of this House, that it is the peculiar and bounden duty of the legislature, 
to promote, by all just and prudent means the interests and happiness of the inhabitants of the British dominiong 
in India ; and that for these ends, such measures ought to be adopted as may gradually tend to their advancement 
in useful knowledge, and to their religious and moral improvement. 

“¢Resotved, That sufficient means of religious worship and instruction be provided for all persons of the 
Protestant communion in the service, or under the protection of the East India Company in Asia, proper ministers 
being from time to time sent out from Great Britain for those purposes; and that a chaplain be maintained on 
board every ship of 500 tons burthen, and upwards, in the Hast India Company’s employ ; and that morever, no such 
ministers or chaplains shall be sent out, or appointed until they first shall have been approved of, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, or the Bishop of London, for the time being.’ 

“Several Proprietors of East India Stock made a violent attack upon these resolutions, and the following is an 

Disenssion of the subject in 2stract of all the arguments or objections urged against them, as they are 
the Court of Proprietors of reported by Mr. Woodfall. It is with reluctance that any reference is made 
East India Stock in 1793. here to the opinions there given because they stand connected with particular 

names, and it is far from being the wish of the writer to introduce any thing that may seem to have even a remote 
tendency to personality ; but as opinions delivered in a public assembly, and afterwards made more public by the 
press, are fairly open to animadversion, so justice to the present subject, renders some notice of those now in 
question, indispensable. 

“ Oxsecrions Starep Generatiy. ‘That sending Missionaries into our Eastern territories, is the most wild, 

Objections urged in thedis- extravagant, expensive, unjustifiable project, that ever was suggested by 
cussion. the most visionary speculator. That the principle is obnoxious, impolitic, 

unnecessary, full of mischief, dangerous, useless, unlimited.’ 
; “Speciric Arguments, First Olass. ‘The plan would be dangerous and impolitic; it would affect the peace and 

Argumonts employed in the Ultimate security of our possessions. It tends to endanger and injure our 
controversy. affairs there most fatally, it would either produce disturbances, or bring the 

Christian religion into contempt. Holding one faith or religion, is the most strong common cause with mankind, 
and the moment that took place in India there would be an end of British supremacy. 

‘That the principle of proselyting was impolitic, and was, or ought to be exploded, in so enlightened a period 
as the eighteenth century.’ 

“That it would be a most serious and fatal disaster, if natives of character,* even a hundred thousand of 
them, were converted to Christianity.’ : 

‘That the establishment of seminaries and colleges in America, was one of the most efficient causes of the 
less of that country. That suffering young clergymen (who are usually of pleasurable habits), to overrun the 
interior of India would be dangerous, and prove ultimately destructive to the Company’s interest.’ 


* It will bo remembered, that these are chiefly Idolaters, something of whose character and worship we have already seen. With 
whatever indifference idolatry may be viewed, and however venial it may be accounted in these times, even by persons born in Christian 
countries, it is a crime against which the displeasure of the holy and trne God, the sovereign and unerring judge of the qualities of 
actions, is expressed with peculiar indignation, contempt, and abhorrence throughout that revelation which he hath vouchsafed to us; 
and it ia therein shewn to have often brought on, by its nature and effects, the misery and ruin of individuals and of nations, 


Even the wiscr men of ancient Pagan Europe, between the superstition of which, and the idolatry of the Hindus an identity has 
been proved {by Sir William Jones, in the Asiatic Transactions, Vol. 1), saw and complained of the evils of their popular system of 
religion. Cicero brings in an Epicurean philosopher arraigning that system in severe terms. “The most absurd things,” observes he 
“are said by the poets, things which are noxious-even by the agreeable style in which they are conveyed; for they have introduced Gods 
mad with ange, inflamed with lust and have presented to our view their wars, battles, fightings, wounds; their hatred, differences, striv- 
ings; their bit fs, deaths, complaints, lamentations, their lusts, exceeding in every kind of intemperance; their adulteries, fetters their 
Tying with mafikind, and mortals begotten of immortal gods.” (De Nat. Deor. Lib. I. §16). And again, in the person of a Stoic he 
tks reprobates the same system. “ The introduction of feigned gods, has begotten false opinions, and turbulent errors and supersti- 
tions, no better than old wives’ fables for the figures of the gods, their ages, dress and ornaments are set forth, their alliances, marrigges, 
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_“ Second Olass. ‘The scheme would be unsuccessful. It is extravagant to hope for the conversion of the natives. 
They axe invincibly attached to their own castes ; their prejudices, manners and habits are all against 2 change.’ 

“It is vain to attempt to overcome prejudices fixed by the practice of ages far exceeding the time in which 
Britons had any idea of religion at all. The attempt is, in these views, idle, absurd and impracticable.’ 

«Only the dregs of the people can be converted ; they will pretend conversion, and disgrace Christianity.’ 

‘The higher and more respectable natives are people of the purest morality, aud strictest virtue’ (this was said 
ouly by-one speaker who knew little of India). 

‘The services of religion are devoutly performed in the Company’s settlements and ships, either by clergymen 
or laymen, and their ecclesiastical establishments are sufficient.’ 

“Third Class. ‘The scheme would be expensive. The expense would be enormous, intolerable ; one, two, og” 
three hundred thousand pounds.’ 

“ Fourth Class. ‘ The scheme would be unlimited in respect of the numbers and qualifications of the missionaries.’ 

“ All these objections will be found already answered in the text, A few brief remarks upon them may 

“Phe objections and argu- however be proper, and will be sufficient here. 
ments answered. 

‘ 1st.—The objections urged in general terms are merely declamatory. They are accompanied by no reasouings 
or elucidations. But the principle which they censure as the most wild, extravagant, unjustifiable, mischievous, 
dangerous, useless, impolitic that ever was suggested by the most visionary speculator, is the principle of the 
Gospel itself. 

“The Gospel was propagated by missionaries ; missionaries planted it in the different countries of Europe, 
almost all those countries have, in imitation of the same practice, sent missionaries into infidel parts, and how is it 
possible for men to communicate it otherwise? In this kingdom, two Societies are established by royal charter 
for propagating the Gospel in Heathen lands, and there is a third Society of long standing, employed in the same 
object which enrolls among its members, many of the most eminent persons of the nation. So much for the 
antiquity, authority, and general acknowledgment of this principle which is treated as if nothing like it had ever 
been heard of before. 

“Ond.—It is obvious, that the first and second classes of specific objections, militate against each other. Since 
_the scheme proposes only a pacific exposition of Christian truths, it cannot be both dangerous and unsuccessful. 
The danger is avowedly founded mainly, if not wholly, on the supposition of success. Tf success therefore is not to 
be hoped for, where is the danger ? And again if the scheme really threatens so much danger what becomes of 
the argument against success ? 

“These contradictory objections cannot both be just. The same speaker, however, who is reported to have 
‘thanked God’ that the conversion of the natives would be a matter of impracticability, strenuously opposed the 
scheme on this ground, that the moment they and we came to hold one faith there would be an end of our supre- 
macy in the East; but if he thought it impracticable to convert them to our faith, with what reason could he urge 
the danger which would follow from such conversion as @ serious and alarming objection ? When the cause does 
not exist, neither cau that which can only flow from it as its effect. 

“8rd.—The principle of not communicating to the Hindus the Christian religion, lest this should in the end destroy 
our Government over them, is however here fairly acknowledged and argued upon. The establishment of seminaries 
and colleges in our American Colonies, is in the same spirit adverted to in a way of warning, as if Christianity had 
produced the revolution there, when in fact they were men of infidel opinions who planned both the American and 
French Revolutions. 

“The reason assigned in justification of this precautionary principle also deserves attention, ‘ because holding 
one religion is the most strong common canse with mankind.’ If the proposal had been that the English should 
become converts to Hinduism, this argument might have been well placed ; but applied to the present scheme, it can 
only operate in favour of it. 5 

‘““d4th.—It is curious to find it alleged, among the arguments against the proposed clauses, that some of the 
Hindus were too good, and others too bad to be converted. 


affinities and all are reduced to the similitude of human imbecility. They are brought in as 
their lusts, sickness, anger ; yea as fables tell us the gods have not wanted wars and battles... 
most sottishly and are full of extreme vanity and futility.” (Ibid. Lib. II. § 28). 

To these base gods, however, temples were erected, and divine honours paid. They had 
sacrifices, festivala and games. Some of their rites were atrociously cruel, others infamous 
unbridled excesses. Hence corruption was diffused among the people, the moral system, eve: 
and their allowed practices, in some respects abominable. 
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“This was advanced by only one gentleman, little acquainted with India, whose speech happening by a com- 
Mr. Swartz’s Vindication of mon newspaper to reach the Rev. Mr. Swariz, already noticed as long a Mis- 
Missionary effort. sionary of distinguished reputation in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts, 
produced from him a vindication of the conduct and effects of the Mission in which he is concerned. A vindica- 
tion framed indeed in modest and simple terms, suitable to the character of the writer, but highly honourable to 
the cause of Missions, and though he intended it not to his own. This piece, too good to be concealed, has been 
printed in the Transactions of the English Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and a copy of it is given in 
the Appendix. ; 

“The assertion of the same speaker, that the higher natives of India are people of the purest morality and 
strictest virtue, is altogether new, and in palpable opposition to testimony and 
experience. Upon the Gospel scheme no man is too good or too bad for the 
benefits it proposes ; and there is a very large class between the best and the 
worst, of whom the speaker took no notice. His other assertion, that, the cere- 
monies of religion, or the service of the Common-prayer Book, were with great decency and devotion regularly 
performed by laymen on board the Company’s ships, and on land, in places where there happened to be no clergy- 
man, is a topic for ridicule, if the subject were not of so serious a kind; the reverse of this assertion being se 


Novelty of the assertion that 
the higher Natives have pure 
morality and strict virtue. 


notorious. And is there no use for a minister of religion, but to perform a ceremony, or to read a form vf prayer 
once a week ? 

“ d5th.—The objections urged on the ground of the unlimited expense of the scheme, the unlimited numbers 

Objection as to expensive- of the clergy that would be sent, their improper character, and their roving 

ness of the scheme of Educa- through the country, all go upon assumptions not only unwarranted but contra- 

tion unwarranted. dicted by the tenor of the clauses themselves, and in opposition to the dictates 
of common sense. The Directors of the Company were themselves to be entrusted with the execution of the 
scheme; they were to judge of the number of Missionaries sufficient ; they were to regulate the expense. Was it 
conceivable that they would have gone in either article to a length burthensome or dangerous to the Company ? Was 
it conceivable that they would have suffered Missionaries to ramble, at their pleasure, through the country, if the 
Missionaries sent should have been men so disposed ? But can it be imagined, that the friends of the scheme and the 
respectable authorities whose testimonials were to render the Missionaries receivable by the Company (not to 
force them into their employ), would have had so little regard to the success of their own object, as to select per- 
sons the least likely to promote it? In fact, the danger was of another kind ; so much was left in the discretion of 
the Directors that if they should have had the disposition, they might also have possessed the power very materially 
to thwart the prosecution of the scheme. And as to the real number and expense of Missionaries at first, the 
former, if proper persons should have been found, would perhaps have been thirty, and the annual charge of their 
establishment, including dwellings, probably about fourteen thousand pounds, 

“6th.— Upon the whole of this discussion it appears to have been undertaken with a vehement determination 

Opposition to Christianizing against the principle of introducing Christianity among our Asiatic subjects ; 

India unjustifiable. but without much previous consideration or a large acquaintance with its 
bearings and relations, still less with a dispassionate temper of mind for arguments subversive of each other 
assertions palpably erroneous, assumptions clearly unwarrantable, were pressed into the opposition ; the question 
was argued chiefly upon a partial view of supposed political expediency and the supreme importance, authority, 
and command, of Christianity, were left ont of sight. 

“It ought to be remarked, upon the second of the two resolutions passed in the House of Commons, that the 
maintenance of a Chaplain on board every ship of considerable size, employed in the long navigation to and from 
India, was the early spontaneous practice of the Company, and enjoined to them in the Charters of King William 
and Queen Anne, the clauses of which, respecting this point, the said resolution did no more than revive.” * 

Such then was the state of public opinion in England upon the subject of introducing English Education in 

Sir Charles Trevelyan’s India towards the end of the last century. Next in point of time and im- 

views on the education of the portance are the views expressed by Sir Charles Trevelyan} in a Treatise 

people of India, 1838. which he wrote “‘ On the Education of the People of India,” in 1838, and from 
it the following extracts may be quoted :— 
* Printed;Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India; General, Appendix I, Public (1832), pp. 84-86, Note. 
¢ Adistiy aished Member of the Indian Civil Service who after having served as Assistant Resident at Delhi, held an important 
offies in the S¢ retariat of the Government of India, and married a sister of Lord Macaulay. He subsequently held an important office in. 
Enajand and afterwards became a Member of the Supreme Council in India, and finally was for some time Governor of the Presidency 
- of Madras. He lived to a good old age in retirement, and died not many years ago, leaving a son, Sir George Trevelyan, a distingwiehed 
Member of Parliament. e 
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“Many circumstances indicate that the time has arrived for taking up the question of Indian National 
Oppcrtuneness of introducing instruction in a way in which it has never yet been taken up. Obstacles, 
English Education in India which formerly prevented the Government from taking decisive steps, have 
1838. disappeared : unexpected facilities have come to light. The mind of India 
has taken a new spring. Substitutes are required to fill up the void created by the passing away of antiquated 
systems. CThe people want instruction: the Government wants well-educated servants to fill the responsible 
situations which have been opened to the natives. Every thing concurs to prove that this important subject 
ought no longer to be regarded only as an amusement for the leisure hours of benevolent persons, It must now 
be taken up as a great public question, with that seriousness and resolution to make the necessary sacrifices which 
the interests at stake require.” * 
Then after stating various reasons, tending to show the necessity for spreading English Education in India, 
Natives ready to co-operate he goes on to say:—‘(Ihet most decisive proof that the time has arrived 
with Government in English for taking up the subject of national education is, that all classes of the 
Education. community are now ready to co-operate with the Government. A few years 
ago the education of the natives was regarded by the Europeans either with aversion or contempt, as they 
happened to consider it as a dangerous interference with native prejudice, or as a chimerical undertaking 
unworthy of a man of sense) Now there are few stations at which there are not one or more European officers, 
who would be glad of an opportunity of aiding the Committee in tho prosecution of its plans. The discussions 
which took place between the advocates of the rival systems, by strongly drawing attention to the question, and, 
in a manner, forcing people to an examination of it, greatly contributed to this result. All are now more or less 
interested and well informed on the subject; and what is of still more importance, all are of one mind about it, 
and have a settled and well understood plan to pursue. Whatever differences of opinion may linger among 
retired Indians in England, there are none now in India ; or, at least, the adherents of the old system form such 
an exceedingly small minority, that it is unnecessary to mention them when speaking of the general sense of the 
European community. 
(rhe misaionaries, taking advantage of the prevailing feeling, have established numerous excellent semi- 
Efforts of the Missionaries aries, at which many thousand native youth are receiving a sound, and in. 
to spread English Education. some cases, a libera! English Education.) English, Scotch, Americans, and 
Germans, concur in availing themselves of the English language as a powerful instrument of native improvement. 
English priests, lately sent from Rome to take charge of the Roman Catholic Christians of Portuguese and 
native descent, have had recourse to the same means for enlightening their numerous and degraded flocks. The 
Portuguese language (another instance of the confusion of tongues which has so long distracted and dissipated 
the mind of India) has been discarded from the churches and schools : and the English Liturgy has been introduced, 
and large English seminaries have been established. There are also institutions at which the youth of English 
and of mixed English and native descent receive as good a scientific and literary education as is consistent with 
the early period at which they enter into active life. Most of our school-masters have been drawn from this class ; 
arid, as they possess the trustworthiness and a great degree of the energy of the European character, combined 
with an intimate acquaintance with the native habits and language, they are no mean auxiliaries in the cause of: 
native education. 2 
“This harmouy of effort, however, svould be of little avail if it were not founded on a real desire on the part 
Real desire of Natives to of the natives themselves to obtain the benefit of European instruction. 
obtain English Education. The curiosity of the people is thoroughly roused, and the passion for English 
knowledge has penetrated the most obscure, and extended to the most remote parts of India. The steam boats, 
passing up and down the Ganges, are boarded by native boys, begging not for money, but for books.§ The 
* Trevelyan, On the Faucation of the People of India (1838) ; pp. 143, 144. 
+ Ib., pp. 164-69. . 
¢ The institutions which have rendered most service in this way are, the Verulam Academy, the Parental Academic Institution, 
the High School, and the Military Orphan Asylum. Similar assistance may now be expected from the noble foundation of General 
Martin, and a large Proprietory School which has lately been established in the Himalaya Mountains. 
§ Some gentlemen coming to Caleutta were astonished at the eagerness with which they were pressed far hooks by a teewe © © 
boys, who boarded the steamer from an obscure place, called Comercally. A Plato was 
asked a boy whether that would serve his purpose. ‘Oh! yes,’ he exclaimed, ‘ give me any 
at last hit upon the expedient of cutting up an old Quarterly Review, and distributing ti 
when some of the party went ashore, the boys of the town flocked round them, expressin 
School in the place, and saying that they hoped that the Governor-General, to whom th 
when he passed on his way up the country, would establish one. 
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ehiefs of the Punjab, a country which has never been subdued by the British arms, made so many applications 
to the Political Agent on the frontier to procure an English Education for their children, that the Government has 
found it necessary to attach a schoolmaster to his establishment. The tide of literature is even rolling back 
from India to Persia, and the Supreme Government lately sent a large supply of English books for the use of the 
King of Persia’s military seminary, the students of which were reported to be actuated by a strong zeal for 
European learning. The extent to which the Pasha of Egypt is engaged in enlightening his subjects, through the 
medium of English and the other European languages, is too well known to need any detail. The time has certainly 
arrived when the ancient debt of civilization which Europe owes to Asia*® is about to be repaid ; and the sciences, 
cradled in the East and brought to maturity in the West, are now by a final effort about to overspread the world.”’+ 
Having thus described the opportuneness of extending English education in India, \Sir Charles Trevelyan 
proceeded to consider the political tendencies of the different systems of 
education in use in India at that time (1838), and expressed his views in the 
following words :— 
“There can be no dispute as to what our duty as the rulers of India requires us to do. But it has been said, 
Undoubted duty of England and may be said again, that whatever our duty may be, it is not our policy 
to educate India. to enlighten the natives of India; that the sooncr they grow to man’s estates, 
the sooner they will be able to do without us; and that by giving them knowledge, we are giving them power, of 
which they will make the first use against ourselves. 
“If our interest and our duty were really opposed to each other, every good man, every honest Englishman, 
Feeling of honest English. Would know which to prefer. Our national experience has given us too deep 
men to administer India for a sense of the true ends of Government, to allow us to think of carrying on 
the benefit of its people. the administration of India except for the benefit of the people of India) A 
nation which made so great a sacrifice to redeem a few hundred thousand negroes from slavery, would shudder at 
the idea of keeping a hundred millions of Indians in the bondage of ignorance, with all its frightful consequences, 
by means of a political system supported by the revenue taken from the Indians themselves. Whether we govern 
India ten or a thousand years, we will do our duty by it: we will look, not to the probable duration of our trust, 
but to the satisfactory discharge of it, so long as it shall please God to continue it to us. Happily, however, we 
are not on this occasion called upon to make any effort of disinterested magnanimity. Interest and duty are never 
really separated in the affairs of nations, any more than they are in those of individuals; and in this case they 
are indissolubly united3as a very slight examination will suffice to show. 
“The Arabian or Muhammadan system is based on the exercise of power and the indulgence of passion. 
The Muhammadan and Hin- Pride, ambition, the love of rule, and of sensual enjoyment, are called in to 


du systems of Government the aid of religion. The earth is the inheritance of the faithful: all besides 
criticised. 


Political tendency of Eng- 
lish Education in India. 


are infidel usurpers, with whom no measures are to be kept, except what 


* The early civilization of Greece by settlers from Phoenicia and Egypt, the philosophical systems of Pythagoras and Plato ; 
the knowledge of chemistry, medicine, and mathematics, which emanated ina later age from the Arabian Schools of Cordova and 
Salerno, attest the obligationa we are under to the Eastern world. ‘Tht greatest boon of all, our admirable system of arithmetical 
notation, which has facilitated in an incalculable degree the improvement of the sciences and the transaction of every kind of 
business for which the use of numbers is requisite, is distinctly traceable through the Arabs to the Hindus: we call it the Arabian, 
the Arabs call it the Hinda system, and the Hindus attribute the invention of it to their gods. It has been practised in India from 
@ period which precedes all written and traditionary memorials. 

t It may be as well to mention some of the probable causes of the existing stage of native feeling on this subject. The First is 


the same which gave rise to the revival of learning, and the cultivation of the Vernacular languages in Europe, or the increase in 
the number and importance of tho middle class of society. External 


peace, internal security of property, arising from a regular 
administration of justice, increased facilities to trade 


» the permanent settlement of the Jand revenue of the Lower, and a long settle- 
ment of that of the Upper Provinces, have all contributed to raise upa class between the Nawab and the ryot, which derives its 
consequence from the exercise of industry and enterprise, which is possessed of the leisure necessary for literary pursuits, and which, 
being a creation of our own, is naturally inclined to imitate us, and to adopt our views. Secondly,—The people feeling themselves 
safe in their persons and property, and being relieved from the harassing anxieties which daily attend those who live under a 
barbarous arbitrary government, enjoy that peace of mind, without which it is impossible that Letters can be successf wily cultivated. 
struck by our moral and intellectual superiority; and they are led, by the combined influence 
for the causes of it in our literature. This motive has led the Russians and Turks, and other 
to cultivate foreign literature; and it cannot, therefore, excite wonder that the Hindus, who stand in 
oBach @ close rela ‘on to us, should have been influenced by it. Fourthly,—A liberal English Education is the surest road to promotion. 
It is by far the’ st education the natives can get; and the Government must always select the best instructed persons, that are to 
“be had, for the p iblic service. Lastly,—The Hindus have always been a literary people; but as the body of the nation were shut 
out be the Brahmins from all participation in their own learning, they eagerly avail themselves of what is now offered by“us to their 


acceptance, recommended as it is by,30 many attractions. 
30 
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Thirdly,—The natives cannot fail to be 
of curiosity and emulation, to search 
entirely independont nations, 
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“Phe only means at our disposal for preventing the one and securing the other class of results is, to set the 
Natives educated in English ®#tives on a process of European improvement, to which they are alreaay 
will mould their prospects sufficiently inclined. They will then cease to desire and aim at independence 
under British protection, on the old Indian footing, A sudden change will then be impossible; and a 
long continuance of our present connection with India will even be assured to us. A Mahratta or Muhammadan 
despotism might be re-established in a month; but a century would scarcely suffice to prepare the people for self- 
government on the European model. The political education of a nation must be a work of time, and while it is 
in progress, we shall be as safe as it will be possible for us to be. The natives will not rise against us, because we 
shall stoop to raise them: there will be no reaction, because there will be no pressure: the national activity will 
be fully and harmlessly employed in acquiring and diffusing European knowledge, and in naturalising European 
institutions. The educated classes, knowing that the elevation of their country on these principles can only ‘be 
worked out under our protection, will naturally cling to us. They even now do so, There is no class of our sub- 
jects to whom we are so thoroughly necessary as those whose opinions have been cast in the English mould: they 
are spoiled for a purely native regime; they have everything to fear from the premature establishment of a nativa 
Government ; their education would mark them out for persecution; the feelings of independence, the literary 
and scientific pursuits, the plans of improvement in which they indulged under our Government, must be 
exchanged for the servility and prostration of mind which characterise an Asiatic Court. This class is at present a 
small minority, but it is continually receiving accessions from the youth who are brought up at the different 
English seminaries. It will in time become the majority; and it will then be necessary to modify the political 
institutions to suit the increased intelligence of the people, and their capacity for self-government, 
“The change will thus be peaceably and gradually effected : there will be no struggle, no mutual exaspera- 
Gradual independence of tion ; the natives will have independence, after first learning how to make a 
India will be friendly to Bri- good use of it: we shall exchange profitable subjects for still more profitable 
tish commercial intercourse. allies. The present administrative connection benefits families, but a strict 
commercial union between the first manufacturing and the first producing country in the world, would be a solid 
foundation of strength and prosperity to our whole nation. If this course be adopted, there will, properly speak- 
ing, be no separation. A precarious and temporary relation will almost imperceptibly pass into another far more 
durable and beneficial. Crained by us to happiness and independence, and endowed with our learning and our 
political institutions, India will remain the proudest monument of British benevolence ; and we shall long continue 
to reap, in the affectionate attachment of the people, and in a great commercial intercourse with their splendid 
country,* the fruit of that liberal and enlightened policy which suggested to us this line of conduct) 
“ In following this course we should be trying no new experiment. The Romans at once civilised the nations 
The example of Romans in of Europe, and attached bes to their rule by Romanising them ; or, in other 
civilizing Europeand creating Words, by educating them in the Roman Literature and Arts, and teaching 
independent friendly nation- them to emulate their conquerors instead of opposing them. Acquisitions 
alities must be followed. made by superiority in war, were consolidated by superiority in the arts of 
* peace; and the remembrance of the original violence was lost in that of the benefits which resulted from it. The 
provincials of Italy, Spain, Africa, and Gaul, having no ambition except to imitate the Romans, and to share their 
privileges with them, remained to the last faithful subjects of the empire; and the union was at last dissolved, 
not by internal revolt, but by the shock of external violence, which involved conquerors and conquered in one 
common overthrow. The Indians will, I hope, soon stand in the same position towards us in which we once stood 
towards the Romans. Tacitus informs us, that it was the policy of Julius Agricola to instruct the sons of the 
leading men among the Britons in the literature and science of Rome, and to give them a taste for the refinements © 
of Roman civilization+ We all know how well this plan answered. From being obstinate enemies, the Britons 
soon became attached and confiding friends; and they made more strenuous efforts to retain the Romans, than 
their ancestors had dope to resist their invasion. It will be a shame to us if, with our greatly superior advantages, 


. 
* The present trade with India can give no idea of what it is capable of becoming: the productive powers of the country are 


immense: the population of British India alone, without including the Native States, is more than three times that of all the rest of 
the British Empire. By governing well, and promoting to the utmost of our power the growth of wealth, intelligence, and enterprise 
jn its vast population, we shall be able to make India a source of wealth and strength to our nation in time to come, with which 
nothing in our (4st history furnishes any parallel. 

+ The worg'? f Tacitus are: “Jam vero principum filios liberalibus artibus eradire, et ingenia Britannorum studiis Galloram 
‘anteferre, ut qu%modo linguam Romanam-abnuebant, eloquentiam concupiscerent. Inde etiam habitus nostri honour et freqnens toga. 
Paulatimque diicessum ad delinimenta vitiorum, porticus et balnea et conviviorum elegantiam; idque apud imperitos humanitas 
vocabatur cum pars servitutis esset.” : : : 
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to inspire feelings of attachment to the British connection. After this, the young men who enlist in the army will - 
become imbued with the military spirit, and moulded by the habits of military obedience. I leave to others tojndge 
whether this training is calculated to make better and more attached, or worse and more disaffected, soldiers than 
the state of entire neglect, as regards their moral and intellectual improvement, in which the whole class are at 
present left. I never heard that the education given in the national schools unfitted the common people of England 
for the ranks of the army, although the inducements to honourable and faithful service, which are open to them 
after they enter the army, are much inferior to those which are held out to our Sepoys. a 
“ Religious instruction forms no part of the object of the Government seminaries. It would be impossible for 
’ Notwithstanding religious the State to interfere at all with native education on any other condition ; and 


neutrality of the State, Eng- this is now so well understood, that religious jealousy offers no obstruction to 
lish education will defeat 
superstitious priest-craft of 
Hindus and mollify the Mu- 
hammadans. : 

the express purpose of enabling them to hold the minds of men in thraldom ; and ages had fixed the stamp of 


But popular education, through the medium of the 


our success. The general favour with which English education is regarded, 
and the multitudes who flock to our schools, prove this to be the ease. The 
Brahmans, it is true, ruled supreme over the old system. It was moulded for 
solidity upon it. Upon this ground they were unassailable. 
English language, is an entirely new element, with which they are incapable of dealing. It did not enter into the 
calculation of the founders of their system ; and they have no machinery to oppose to it. Although they have been 
priest-ridden for ages, the people of India are, for all purposes of improvement, a new, and more than a new, 
people. Their appetite for knowledge has been whetted by their long-compelled fast; and aware of the superiority 
of the new learning, they devour it more greedily than they ever would have done Sanskrit lore, even if that lore 
had not been withheld from them ; they bring to the task, vacant minds and excited curiosity, absence of prejudice, 
and an inextinguishable thirst for information. They cannot return under the dominion of the Brahmans. The 
spell has been for ever broken. Hinduism is not a religion which will bear examination. It is so entirely destitute 
of any thing like evidence, and is identified with so many gross immoralities and physical absurdities, that it gives 
way at once before the light of Buropean science. Muhammadanism is made of tougher materials ; yet, even a 
Muhammadan youth who has received an English education, is a very different person from one who has been 
taught according to the perfect manner of the law of his fathers. As this change advances, India will become 
quite another country : nothing more will be heard of excitable religious feelings ; priest-craft will no longer be able 
to work by ignorance ; knowledge and power will pass from a dominant caste to the people themselves ; the whole 
nation will co-operate with us iu reforming institutions, the possibility of altering which could never have been con- 
templated if events had taken any other course ; and many causes will concur to introduce a more wholesome state 
of morals, which, of all the changes that can take place, is the one in which the public welfare is most concerned. 
“There has been a time at which each of the other branches of the public service has particularly commanded 
attention. The Commercial, the Political, the Judicial, the Revenue Depart- 


westion of education in 
India could be solved by 
spending the interest of only 
£1,000,000 annually, and 
secure attachment of Natives 


ments, have in turn been the subject of special consideration ; and decisive 
steps have been taken to put them on a satisfactory footing. My object will 
be sufficiently attained, if I succeed in producing a conviction that the time 
has arrived for taking up the question of public instruction in the same spirit, 


to British Rule. and with the same determination to employ whatever means may be -requisite 


for accomplishing the object in view. The absence of any sensible proof that increased taxation is attended with 
any proportionate benefit to India, has long been extremely disheartening both to the natives and to the European 
public officers serving in that country.* The entire abolition of the transit duties, and the establishment of an 
adequate system of public instruction, would furnish this proof, and would excite the warmest gratitude of every 
body who from any se feels interested in the welfare of India. The interest of a single million sterling,t in 
addition to what is already expended, would be sufficient to answer every present purpose as far as education is 
concerned. Even on tbe narrowest view of national interest, a million could not be better invested. It would ensure 
the moral and intellectual emancipation of the people of India, and would render them at once attached to our 
rule and worthy of our alliance.” 
© proportion of the land!in the Bengal and Agra Presidencies is held tax-free ; but, although nothing can be more unrea- - 
at persons who benefit by the protection of the Government should contribute nothing to its support, and throw the 
the rest, it is impossible at present to induce the natives to view the subject in this light. Their invariable anawer 
is, that while it certain that some will be worse off, they see no reason to suppose that they will themselves be better off if the 
exempted landgagre brought under contribution. 

+ The Parfamentary assignment. of” ten thousand pounds a year still remains to be accounted for to the Committee of Public - 
Insiagction, from July 1813 to May 1821, with compound interest up to the date of payment. 

} Trevelyan, On the Education q the People of India, pp. 187-205. , 
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“Caste prejudices, however, are gradually yielding, natives are beginning to understand the value of co-oper- 
Caste prejudices gradually ation, and to see that an irksome system which has been imposed by eneral 
yielding. consent may by general consent be shaken off. Quite recently a reformer, 
whose name deserves to be recorded, Peearee Lall, has by persevering agitation succeeded in getting up meetings at 
all the large cities in the Upper Provinces, and in inducing a large and influential sect of Brahmins to discontinue 
the old-established custom of expensive marriages which has involved so many families in debt and ruin. 
“Tn many parts of India the natives now have their societies and associations, which meet at stated periods 
Native Societies and Asso- and discuss questions of social science. At these congresses all the forms 
ciations. used among ourselves at public meetings are strictly observed; the members 
address the chairman, and the proceedings are duly recorded and published at the expense of the association under 
the auspices of the Secretary. In Oude, the Talookdars’ Association has a little more of a political character as 
they not unfrequently discuss questions having reference to their rights and privileges. 
“India is occasionally visited by travellers from the Continent of Europe—Frenchmen, Germans, Italians— 
Surprise of European tra- who in the pursuit of business or pleasure spend a few months rambling over 
vellers at the absence of social the Continent. These observers are always struck most forcibly with what 
intercourse between the Eng- ig beyond a doubt one of the strangest features in our position in the country, 
lish and the Natives. viz., the utter absence of anything like social intercourse between the races. 
Englishmen meet Natives in business, and there their connexion ceases. After being upwards of a century in the 
country, we have never penetrated the barrier of reserve in which the native shelters himself from social inter- 
course with the Englishman. In Bombay the attempt at amalgamation has been occasionally made, with very 
indifferent success. It seems as if there was on both sides a deep rooted antipathy to meeting on an equality in 
social position which no efforts can overcome. 
“One reason of this is the existence of habits and customs which preclude Englishmen and Natives from eat- 
Absence of commensality ing and drinking together. It is a theory, not grounded ona very exalted 
between the English and the view of human life, but it seems as if it were one of the laws of Nature, and 
Natives precludes real inti- one of the demarcations between man and the lower order of animals, that 
macy: social intercourse among the former should be best developed by the process 
of consuming food in company. Two men dine together, and become friends: two dogs eat out of the same dish, 
and the chances are that they fight over their food. The Englishman and tie e Oriental cannot amalgamate socially, 
because their habits and prejudices enteiton them the necessity of taking ¢ p 7, meals apart. Community of in- 
terest is a weaker bond than similarity of taste and manner, This is a truism, but it i8 a truism aptly illustrated 
in the conditions of-life in India, where the Englishman and the Native, subjects of oné Sovereign, originally of 
one race, with mmon sympathies and unity of interests, may meet one another many times daily, week after 
week, year after year, in their ordinary avocations, and yet never advance one step towards real intimacy or 
friendship, ”* 
These observations do not go to show that the expectations of Sir Charles Trevelyan had been realized 
* within thirty years from the time when he wrote (1838), for the remarks of Mr. Prichard describe the state of 
things as they were in 1868. In chronological order, therefore, come the views of the Indian Education Com- 
mission of 1882, and the following passages may be quoted from their Report :— : 
“An estimate of the effect which collegiate instruction has had upon the general education and enlighten- 
The Education Commission’s ment of the people must in fairness be accompanied by a reference to the 
opinion as to the effect of Objects which it sets before itself. The reformers of 1835, to whom the 
English Collegiate instruction system is due, claimed that only by an education in English, and after Euro- 
upon the enlighten/ient of the pean methods, could we hope to raise the moral and intellectual tone of 
people,—1882. ‘ Indian Society and supply the administration with a competent body of 
public servants. To-what degree, then, have these objects been attained? Our answer is in the testimony of 
witnesses before this Commission, in the thoughtful opinions delivered from time to time by men whose position 
has,given them ample opportunities of judging, and in the facts obvious to all eyes throughout the country, And 
that a1 is conclusive: if not that collegiate education has fulfilled all the expectations entertained of it, at- 
least that i\ has not disappointed\the hopes of asober judgment. Many mistakes in the methods employed have 
been pointec »ut and corrected by maturer experience. Much done has had to be. undone. Not a little yet 
remains for’ radual re-consideration. So, too, of the recipients of our college education it is by no means pre- 
tended that | 1 aey are the very ero%n and flower of Indian humanity. Many unlovely defects of character still 


i) 
* Administration of India, by Jitudus Thomas Prichard, Vol. II., pp. 96-100. 
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. of purpose. But with the support of the wholesome pride which the members of his profession feel in so 


honourable a.career, it every day becomes easier to him to emulate the dignity and self-respect which*are so 
pre-eminently characteristic of the English Bar. Government service and the Law, as we have said, engage the 
attention of the majority of our graduates and undergraduates. A smaller number betake themselves to private 
service as clerks, assistants, or managers. Some engage in trade. They are, however, comparatively few in number 
for commerce needs capital, and hereditary aptitude for business, neither of which is usually possessed in any 
sufficient degree by those educated in our Colleges, Where, indeed, a commeréial career is chosen by them, the 
general testimony is of the same purport as that borne to the credit with which they fill other positions in life. 
Such testimony coming from various quarters, and having reference toa variety of occupations, we might easily 
quote at great length. 
“Tt may be enough to cite the opinions of a few gentlemen of high position and varied experience. In such 
Favourable opinions of Sir ® list noone perhaps has a better right to a foremost place than Sir M. R. 
M. R. Westropp, Sir W. Wed- Westropp, who, first asa Puisne Judge of the High Court and afterwards, 
derburn, and Sir Charles Tur- for nearly twenty years, as Chief Justice of Bombay, had daily opportunity 
ner, of gauging the capacity and character of men trained in the Colleges of the 
Presidency. In reply to an address presented to him last year on his retirement from the Bench, his Lordship 
remarked : ‘In tone, in learning, in every thing that was important for professional men, the Pleaders of the High 
Court were pre-eminent, and they were now, whatever their predecessors in the Sadar Adalat might have been in 
a by-gone generation, a highly honourable body. This had been proved by their own acts ; and, what was more, they 
had proved themselves liberal and generous, as circumstances-which he had had the opportunity of noticing, would 
show. It had been a great pleasure to him to see so much of them and to notice their daily conduct for so many 
years, and the feeling of satisfaction which he experienced was shared by all the Judges. The educational insti- 
tutions now in existence in Bombay contributed greatly to the class of men who succeeded in passing the exami- 
nation for the career of High Court Pleaders and Subordinate Judges. He trusted the improvement in education 
might go on, It had penetrated to a considerable extent among the Pleaders in the mofussil also ; but the 
soldiers of the old garrison were too firmly in possession to be dislodged speedily, In the mofussil the old 
practitioner had a stronghold, but his place was being gradually filled by the alumni of the Elphinstone High 
School and of the University of Bombay. . That they might go on and prosper was the earnest desire of himself 
and brethren.’ Of similar tenour was the evidence given before the Commission by Sir William Wedderburn. 
In Madras, Chief Justice Sir Charles Turner, whose many years acquaintance with the North-Western. Provinces 
has varied his experience, remarked in his Convocation address delivered in 1881, anes University of 
Madras :—‘ Modern India has proved by examples that are known to, and honoured by, all in this assembly that 
her sons can qualify themselves to hold their own with the best of European talent in the Council Chamber, on 
the Bench, at the Bar, and in the mart. The time cannot be far distant when she will produce her philosopher, 
her moralist, her reformer.’ 
“Of the morality of our ex-students question has sometimes been made; not so much perhaps because 
Morality of ex-students or °*Perience justified an accusation, as because it was pre-supposed that those 
English Colleges and their who received no definite religious instruction must necessarily have but little 
efforts to advance enlighten- reverence for a moral law to which were attached no divine sanctions. There 
ment. is, however, no reason whatever why a scientific education should lower the 
‘standard of conduct. It is true that such an education tends to weaken and destroy primitive beliefs, but morality 


is independent of those beliefs, and a young man’s studies at college are certainly not calculated to weaken his 


appreciation of moral truths. Nor in estimating the effect which collegiate education has had upon religious belief 
ought we to forget thgfrse extent to which students have joined the Brahmo Samaj and other theistic associa- 
tions of the same cha , or the constant prominence given in their public writings and discussions to the subject 
of a reformed faith. In the restricted sense of integrity, the higher level that prevails is certified by the evidence 
of words. It is not merely the Government officer who now feels himself able to place reliance upon the upright- 
of his subordinate. The same is the case with commercial men, with managers of banks, with Railway 
s. Dishonest servants are, of course, sometimes found among highly educated natives of India, as they” 
s found among highly educated natives of England. And equally, of course, the most has been made 
ices, to discredit an education novel in kind and therefore disliked by many. If again, under the 
term morali , we include those qualities which tend to the general welfare of a peopl, then in a larger sense has 
the highly-“ucated native vindj his claim to our respect. For it is he whose enterprise and enthusiasm 
have done th to rouse self. in education, and whose munificence has not seldom made that effort possible. 


Tt Ys he who has created th ive press in its most intelligent form. His are the various societies, literary and — 
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scientific, societies for religious and for social reform. To his activity it is due that vernacular literature is so 
rapidly multiplying its utility. From his number have come men who have guided the policy of Native States at 
critical times, and filled with dignity important offices under the British Government. z 
“ Still, desirous as we are fully to acknowledge the good effects of collegiate education, we do not shut our eyes 
Deficiency of English-edu- to certain deficiencies of result and certain positive evils ascribed to various 
cated Natives in loftiness of defects of system. We cannot affirm that in education has been found a 
motives, courtesy and good sufficient cure for the comparative absence of lofty motive and of a sense of 
menners, expleined. public duty which for long centuries has been an admitted drawback on so 
much that is attractive in the character of Natives of India. We cannot deny that though the standard of 
morality is higher than it was, it is still a morality based to a large extent upon considerations of a prudent self- 
interest, rather than upon any higher principles of action. Moral strength of purpose under circumstances in 
which such strength has nothing but itself to rely upon is too often conspicuous for its absence; and great intellec- 
tual attainments are by no means always accompanied by great elevation of character. On the other hand, 
however, it must not be forgotten, that improvement in this matter, especially under the conditions imposed by ; 
the past history of the country, must be the work of several generations. Jn the minor matter of courtesy and 
good manners, it is also objected that there has been a distinct deterioration ; that in their desire to cast off the 
reproach of subservience, educated natives have mistaken rudeness of behaviour for dignified independence. This 
charge within certain limits admits of no dispute. Still, it is a result at, which we cannot greatly wonder when 
we take into account the ugly faults and unpleasant symptoms that accompany a period of transition, Again, 
those who most-fully recognise the general improvement, ascribe it to influences of which education is but one, and 
by no means the most prominent one ; though to this it may perhaps be replied that it is education which has 
brought about a state of mind upon which alone those other influences could work. There is another respect, of 
a different, and more special character, in which collegiate education has as yet certainly failed. With a few 
exceptions, no eminent scholars are to be found in the long list of University Graduates, ‘Two reasons, 
however, go a great way to account for this fact. One is to be found in the character of ‘the academic system in 
its earlier days. That system aimed rather at giving a general education than at encouraging special knowledge. 
The more recent reforms all tend towards the substitution of a small number of subjects for the multifarious re- 
quirements which experience has condemned. A second reason is the poverty of the Indian student. To one out 
of five hundred, perhaps, it is a matter of indifference whether, when he goes out into the world, he can at once 
earn his livelihopd.* With the rest, employment in some shape or other is a necessity ; and that employment 
rarely leaves him deisure or inclination to carry on studies of which he has but come to the threshold. Private 
liberality has done much for education in many directions. But the endowment of research is not one of these 
directions. A life of learned ease is almost unknown to the Indian student; his success must be success of a practical 
character ; his ambition waits upon his daily wants: 
“In judging of the results already attained, many allowances have to be made ; above all the allowances. of 
_ English Collegiate Education time. Even in the most advanced Province of ae colle education of 
‘onthe whole beneficial. _ the present type is barely fifty years old, in som vty ; 
life measures less than half that span; in some it has not yet begun. It must: 
tion is of exotic growth, or, rather, that it has been imposed upon the country 
the philosopher, the moralist, the reformer, of which Sir Charles Turner is 
dream,’ it is but a sober estimate which declares that, directly or ieee 
ficial in a variety of ways ‘to an extensive portion of a vast empire.” * 
Such being-the collective views of the Indian Education Commission of 18 
Importance of the Views of tive, to compare them with the opinions ¢ 
eminent Indian Statesmen as such as Sir Richard Temple, a disting 
to the general effects of Eng- Service, who, after a long and varied e 
lish Education. posts in various parts of India, became EF 
quently “Liontenant-Governor of Bengal, and finally Governor of Bombay, fi 
-and is now a Member of the House of Commons. As to the effects of Englisl 
“ Among the educated Natives, the first-fruit of the new education was a 
‘Sir Richard Temple’s views integrity. The men themselves saw ha 


as to early effects of English unhesitatingly to educational influ 
Education. . much also was assignable to other causes, 4 


and professional prospects for those who had character as well as ability. 
. * Report of the Indian Education Commission (1882) ; F 
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able with the utmost distinctness in the upper classes of the Native officials, especially in the Judicial Department. 
When I had first known Calcutta, more than twenty years ago, honesty among these men was, according to com- 
mon repute, the exception ; now by the same repute, dishonesty was the exception and honesty the rule. Indeed 
I scarcely then expected to live to sée the change for the better in these respects which I now saw. 
“There was, on the whole, an upheaval of the Native mind in Bengal consequent on the spread of secular 
Enlightenment of the Brah- education, although the qalinenne of poo Masiigiie however great else- 
mo sect. Desire of educated Where, was not much felt in Calcutta. The principal factor was the Brahmo 
Natives of ruling the Country sect, of which the adherents gathered largely at the capital and were scatter- 
while the Europeans wereto ed throughout the country. In religion they followed the precepts of the 
oer : Bible without acknowledging the divinity of Christ; but they accepted in 
addition many doctrines of the Hindusacred writings. There had been a Hindu Synod named the ‘ Dharma Sabha,’ 
instituted to counteract these innovations by recalling the thoughts of the faithful to the ancient ways; many 
» organs of opinion also spoke as if the old belief survived. But it was doubtful.whether any resistance, passive or 
active, would long withstand the advance of new opinions. The existing tendencies were rendering educated 
Hindus less submissive in tone and language than formerly, more erect in mental and moral stature in the presence 
of Europeans, even jealous of the superior positions held by Europeans in the country, not altogether disposed to 
=) acquiesce in their present status, but rather inclined to criticise the conduct and policy of the Government and to 
demand increased privileges. Without going so far as to ask for representative institutions, they aspired to have 
a greater share than previously in governing themselves, though they had not formed exact ideas as to how that 
share was to be secured. ‘They perhaps desired in effect to have the satisfaction of ruling the country while the 
Europeans had the labour of defending it. They had an overweening notion of their own intellectual ability, 
believing themselves to be in this respect equal to any nation and superior to most races. They cherished the 
notion that wherever brainwork might be absolutely required in India they would rise like oil to the surface of water. 
“This uneasiness and restlessness—all the more irksome as arising from no definable cause, and not being 
Uneasiness and restlessness ‘susceptible of any specific remedy—found vent in the Vernacular Press, Of 
of the Native Press. these utterances some were certainly disloyal or even worse, while others 
were merely captions, peevish, fractious, petulant. On the other hand, there was frank outspoken criticism of men, 
measures or policy, which was not to be confounded with disloyalty, and which did good every way, as exercising 
the faculties of the critics and pointing a moral to those criticized. There was also much, which if rightly inter- 
preted, was tantamount to real loyalty such as freemen owe to their liege. 
“Tt was probably the contemplation of these faults which induced many observers to deprgcate the high or 
Some critics deprecated high superior education which was being given. Some critics recommended that 
edueation. Government should withdraw from taking part in high education, leaving it 
to private enterprise, and devote to the promotion of primary education all the resources which, could be afforded 
by the State. So far from coinciding in that view, however, we strove to foster alike both kinds of education, 
higher and lower. We diffused superior instruction by the establishment of additional colleges in the interior of 
“+ the country, at thé same"time developing the village schools and adding tens of thousands every month to the 
number of children under primary instruction. The policy was to refrain from supporting any branch of education 
entirely by the State resources, but to induce the people themselves to contribute at least half. This proportion 
was maintained for the whole educational expenditure, and also for the education of each sort, upper or lower. 
“The real fault in the high education was the undue and disproportionate attention devoted to literature and 
Rnieeend dispsoporfionate pinlosophyss as pampered: with physical sponta ash the coRuanS branohes of 
attention to lite: re and Practical instruction. This caused the legal, judicial and administrative pro- 
- philosophy to tno ffeion of fessions to be ‘pvercrowded, while the scientific and practical professions 
4 scientific and tical in- relating to civil and mechanical engineering, to chemistry, botany, agriculture, 
eee = and the like, were starved and neglected. It was impossible at that time to 
remedy this fault without the co-operation of the Calcutta University. But this institution relating to other 
inces besides Bengal, and being under the Government of India, was not amenable to the Government of 
eanwhile the difficulty which very many highly educated men, eyen graduates of the University, found- 
uitable employment, was producing discontent.” * 
ncluding Chapter of the same work Sir Richard Temple has enunciated certain important questions 
questions enun- relating to the effect of the British Rule upon the people of India, After 
ciated by! sir Richard Templep dealing with the first question, viz, “ What is the economic and financial 


as to the effect of British Ri effect of British rule upon the masses of the people; that is to say, are they 
uPon the Indian people. growing poorer or richer, irrespective of the question whether India as an 
* Men and Events of My Time in India. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., 0.LE., D.C.L,; pp. 430-33. 
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empire is increasing or decreasing in wealth and prosperity ?”’—at some length, he goes on to say :— 
a The second question stands thus: has the English or Western education elevated the character of the culti- 
Has English Education ele- vated classes of the Natives ? Has this elevation been obtained at the cost 
vated Native character ? of originality in the Natives, and has it lessened the chance of their self- 
development on natural and therefore Asiatic lines ? Ought the education to be in English or in the Indian 
vernaculars P : 
“Now, the English or Western editing has greatly elevated the character of the Natives who have come 
Waglien— mandation bes within its influence. It has taught them truthfulness and honour both moral- 
‘taught integrity and removed ly and intellectually. It has made them regard with aversion that which 
superstition, and improved is false and dishonest. It has imbued them with a love of abstract truth 
morality and intellectual ca- and a desire to exercise the reason with fearless impartiality, to insist upon 
pacity, = knowing the why and the wherefore for the faith they may be required to 
accept. They will no longer tolerate superstitions or any absurdity whatsoever. This improvement is conspicu- 
ously manifest in their public conduct, and in all those relations of life which may be called external in contra- 
distinction to domestic. It must doubtless affect benefically their home-life also, but regarding that an European 
has but little means of judging. In one essential part of domestic conduct they are exemplary, and that com- 
prises the efforts put forth by them to impart the new education to their sons. The sacrifices they make, and 
the self-denial they undergo, for this object, will hardly be surpassed in the most advanced nations. How far 
the education of itself has endowed them with amiability, with charitable sentiments and other gentle virtues, 
may be doubtful ; for it will probably be held that they possessed these virtues before: They take hopeful views 
of the life to come after the death of this body, and respecting the eternal destiny of man. They form positive 
conceptions regarding the human soul and its expansive capacities under other conditions of existence. They 
acknowledge their responsibility to God for their thoughts, words and deeds. Some few of them have been 
charged with yielding to intemperance, a vice which is not confined to the West, but has’ always existed in the 
East also, But this fault has never been enough to detract from the repute of the education and the educated. 
As a rule, the young men are temperate, steady, and capable of mental effort long sustained. 
“The education is imparted directly or indirectly i in two ways. The ‘priniary way consists of definite instrue- 
Ethical and scientific in- ‘#0 in ethics or the science of human duty, of the inferences derivable from | 
struction, combined with good Western history and literature, of the mental training from logic and | 
example of the British Rule, mathematics, and (most important of all) from daily contact and conyersa- { 
have importa: educational 
effects. 





tion wth European Professors. The secondary way consists in the contem- 
plation of the example set by the British Government in India in its-wise 
legislation, its dispensation of justice between man and man, its humane administration, its scientific and mecha- 
nical achievements, its conscientious efforts for the good of the people. The educational effect of these things 
upon the population at large may be greater than is, perhaps, imagined by those who are engaged in the thick ‘= 
of affairs. Re. 
“The effect of this education, direct and indirect, undoubtedly wa 
Moral and spiritual effect of "tural originality of the educated. 
English’ literature beneficial, their minds at a fairly high level, o 
and creates enthusiasm of they descended to the depths of mo 
humanity. slough they have been extricated b 
For a time, bewildered by the superiority of the new civilization, they soul 
their memories with bare facts ; they learnt the noblest prose or poe! 
But this tendency, militating against their originality, operates less and le 
disappearance after one or two generations may be anticipated. The 
religious, merely because it is a result of Western civilization, They seare 
Europe and its ways. For that purpose they go far afield, reverting to 
sophy, and in spirit crossing the Atlantic to grope for light in the Ne 
‘frequently (though perhaps not always) conducted after a method qui 
occupations, it is towards their own traditions that their loving gaze is 
Milton, Bacon, Locke, does not in the least diminish their reverent alleg 
and law-givers of old. Morally, almost spiritually, they approach Christi 
borders. But though they venerate its efficacy, they decline to profess 
the poetry in Nature differs from ours ; while learning our notion of ‘ the4 
unreservedly. They got study the hee of prcepheer see 
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_before us in servile imitation. But there is no probability of this happening; on the contrary, while abandoning 


self-improvement when British rule dawned upon their horizon. By reason of the invasions from without, the 


or Asiatic manner suitable to the circumstances of the East. 







mertal growth would be sickly and stunted. We can never desire that they should be intellectnally-prostrat 


some things of their own, and adopting others from us, they are likely to cherish the essence of nearly all that is 
indigenous. Already this development of theirs is moving in what must be called Asiatic lines—as the lines are 


- not exactly European—and will probably diverge still more in an Oriental direction. So far from lessening this 


chance for them, our instruction has been the main factor in producing it. The education has furnished them 
mentally with wings; and though fledgelings as yet, they are essaying flight, and none can now foresee how high j 
they will soar. Without it, no such possibility has been opened out for them. For they had lost all power of 


disturbances from within, the disruption of ancient systems, the submergence of learning by floods of violence, 
they had long lost all means of recovering themselves. 
“ Female education offers the greatest field now open to benevolent effort ; in no other respect socially is there 
Female education in need of 8° much which needs doing, and which might practically be done. Doubtless ° 
benevolent effort. some great result will ere long be attained, and that will affect mightily the 
coming generation. It is not likely that the Western education will at all extinguish the originality of mind which 
Indian women often have, notwithstanding the repressive influences of centuries. The flashes of ability and the 
sparks of character which have emanated from them — despite disadvantages which to European women would 
seem incredible — afford indications of what they may become hereafter, when their minds shall be freed. 
“As to whether the superior education generally ought to be in English or in the Indian Vernaculars — 
Indian Vernacular literature it may be said that while English is, and must be, the medium of imparting 
encouraged. much of the best and highest education — the various vernaculars, 
eighteen in number, will probably continue as at present to be the media for instructing the masses. The cultiva-  - 
tion of the vernaculars does certainly strengthen originality among the Natives. Despite their thirst for Western 
literature, the educated classes in common with the rest of their countrymen, venerate their own languages, 
whether classical or spoken. As the old vernacular literature is both scanty and obsolete, the necessity of provid- 
ing food for the mind of the rising generation is evoking, and will yet further evoke, the original talent of native 
authors. The Government has responded to the popular sentiment by promoting the culture of the vernaculars 
to a degree unknown even among the best of the preceding Native Governments. Indeed, the successful 


- vigour with which this is done by the British in India, is a fact probably unique in the history of conquering 


races, 
“The third question is stated thus: is the Western education palvvenisns the several existing religions, and if 
What effect has English edu- 80, is Christianity advancing sufficiently to take their place ? How far is the 


cation on existing religions. system of caste shaken ? 
“The Western education has not affected the Muhammadan faith. It has subverted the Hindu faith, or the j 
: Brahmanical] religion, among the educated classes of Hindus, but not 3 
Christianity has not affected secs eg sis ee “ 


Muhammadanism; butthe edu- 
~ eated classes of Hindus adopt religion of mediwval Hinduism, do not become irreligious, — 


Theism, and Christianity is primitive Hindu faith, or else adopt 
rapidly advancing among the not advancing sufficiently to take the 
aaa B.amonmethe they are renounced. It is growing, 

. covers but a small part of the groun 

lation, But the number of the Native Christians has increased at the rate 
the last thirty years, or one generation, and with the existing Missio’ 
increase will probably be maintained. Whether any decided expansion sh 
of the Christian Churches. It may occur largely if the Missionary zeal 
increase. Meanwhile, the results, as compared with the agency employed, 
Christianity has made no rapid way among the educated classes by reason of 
Christians, some also among the humbler classes; the proportion of high: 
‘Native Christians probably does not differ from the proportion of the same 
the other hand, the Missions may, if their means be adequate, effect decisiv 
and others who are outside caste, numbering in all 27 millions. The condu 
now reckoning nearly half a million of souls, is good, and worthy of the fai 
and encouragement from Europeans, there is every chance of a Nativ! 
native clergy and deacons, sustained by the congregations. Such a Chure 


the masses. The educated people on abandoning what may be termed the vw 
but revert to the + 
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« “Respecting caste, if is shaken somewhat among the educated classeé, ind inroads in various directions have 
Caste is shaken among edu- been made into its well-guarded pale. Many tendencies of the ape, too, 
cated classes, but not among militate against its prevalence. Nevertheless, it is as yet quite unshaken 
the masses. among the masses, and it possesses social as well as religious force. 
“The fourth question is in this wise: are the educated Natives likely to become discontented with their 
Are educated Natives dis- existing status, socially and politically, and to ask for privileges which the 
contented P British Government can hardly consent to grant ? . 
“In the Native States, which comprise statistically one-fifth of our empire, and should be estimated morally 
Discontent of educated Na- 2 higher proportion, the educated Natives are not at all likely to beconze 
tives in British Territories as discontented with their status socially and politically. On the contrary they 
Gistinguished from Native are there finding already, and will find still’ more as time rolls on, a scope 
States. and a.sphere for their ambition and their energies. But in the British terri- 
tories they are now feeling this discontent, and may perhaps feel it in ani increasing degree. It has sprung up 
within twenty years and has.grown somewhat during the last decade. British rule being what it is, the preserice 
of Europeans in all, or almost all, the important posts is absolutely essential, and must necessarily bar a career 
of the best sort for the educated Natives, who, secing this, must sooner or later become dissatisfied. This dis- 
advantage under oar Government is being, and may yet further be, mitigated, but cannot be wholly avoided. Nor 
does this fact, per se, prove any superiority on behalf of the Native States over British rule. For it is the British 
paramount power that enables the Native States to be what they are; without the wegis of England, they would 
relapse into the barbarism whereby education is stamped out under the iron heel of violence, and careers are 
closed to all save the stalwart. 
“Socially the educated Natives probably are discontented at not being admitted more than they are to European 
Discontent of educated Na- Society in India; but they will doubtless secure this admission, more and 
tives owing to exclusion from more, as they become qualified for it. On the other hand, Europeans have 
European society in India. been in a still stricter degree debarred from Native society. But as the 
dominion of caste recedes, and as Native ladies become educated, there may possibly be a social union between 
Europeans and Indians euch as no previous era has witnessed. ; : : 
“The educated Natives will ask for much that the Government can concede, such as improved status and 
Demand by educated Na- emoluments in the public service, besides opportunities of influential useful- 
tives for improved status and ness by serving in honorary capacities for the welfare of; the community 
emoluments. as gentlemen serve in England. The progress, which the Government has 
secured for them in these directions within the last generation, is an earnest of similar benefits to come. It is to 
be hoped that they will entreat the Government to give a more practical turn to several branches of the higher 
education, and to impart scientific instruction more largely and efficiently than heretofore, so, that they may acquire 
the knowledge necessary for carving out new careers. 
' Our object should be to educate the character as well as the intellect, teaching the non-official Natives to feel 
Importance of educating public spirit, and the official Natives to bear responsibility. Hitherto we have 
non-official Natives to feel succeeded most in training Natives to rise to high posts in the Judicial Service. 
public spirit. Our ambition should be, however, to train them for the executive posts, 
demanding the sterner qualities on which Englishmen justly pride themselves. Most of these posts must needa 
continue to be held by Europeans; it would be dangerous’ to place such duties in the hands of Natives. Still there 
are many posts of a responsible character, which Natives might occupy, if only they were endowed with the more 
robust qualities. It *“%ld be the aim of the Government to endow them with such qualities, by means of 
education direct and ir, . .rect. a 
“They will also “ask for some privileges which the British Government cannot concede in full, inasmuch as 
Natives willdesizerepresen- they will express a desire for representative institutions in the English sense 
tative institutions. rt of the term. They seldom formulate such requests very specifically, for 
<c\ough they themselves understand the meaning of ‘representation,’ they remember that the vast majority of 
their co Sgrymen do not. They perhaps would like an Oligarchical Council to be formed from among themselves - 
by ue She procedure, or else that the power of electing should rest with the educated only, who form but a 
very small ma ority of the people; but they have never, probably, thought out such schemes. They certainly 
“wish to fae power of the purse, which power would dominate the internal administration, while they are 
quite content, leave to the Goverment the duty of external defence. : ; 
+ att Now thy Government, bely"ving that the elective franchise had a good moral effect upon those who are 
S Bs has already entrusted, subject to an ultimate control by the State, the 
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monies administration of the capital cities of Calcutta and Bombay to sen pechiiai elected by the rate-payers, 
ae Mire teaiobiae celveaayt and has extended, or is likely to extend, the principle to the largest munici- 
allowed in municipalities of palities in the interior of the country. Further, the Government seems | 
Indian Capital Cities may be disposed to entrust some share of power respecting local and provincial 
extended even for Legislative finances to elected representatives; but here it cannot relinquish its control- 
Councils. ling authority. The native members of the Legislative Councils are at 
present appointed by the Governor-General. Possibly they might be elected, if only any constituency for such a 
purpose could be devised ; it would indeed be difficult to devise such. At all events, however, the Government could 
" not allow them to have anything approaching a majority or equality in the Council. That source of power it must 
retain in its own hands. 
«Some observers may hold that if high education tends to political discontent, the Government should pru- 
High education should not dently refrain from imparting it. But such a view could not be maintained 
be abandoned owing to politi- inthe nineteenth century. Surely it is our bounden duty to give to the 
‘eal discontent. — Natives the benefit of all that we know ourselves. If we admit that there are 
cases in which plain dictates of duty must be followed and reliance placed on Providence for the result, then here 
is an example of the strongest kind. Politically we are so secure that we can afford to be generous in imparting 
knowledge, even though, in some respects, disaffection were to spring up in consequence; but in fact true loyalty 
and contentment in other and more important respects will thereby be produced or confirmed. At all events this 
is an occasion for putting into practice the maxim, ‘ Be just, and fear not.’” * 
In another of his works on India the same eminent statesman, Sir Richard Temple, makes the following 
observations in regard to the effects of English education in India :— 
“The educated class is drawn from the several sections of society which have been already mentioned. The 
tons educated classes in education of this class is for the most part derived from the national 
scilaaas ‘brought up under instruction introduced by the British Government. There are, indeed, some 
| British supervision follow educated men, whose instruction has been obtained purely from indigenous 
various professions. sources, independently of aid from their foreign rulers, has been kept 
strictly within the ancient grooves, Sg bane conducted in rustic cloisters, monastic establishments, or the shade 
of sacred groves, and is directed chiefly to religious objects. These men, though still numerous, must be 
decreasing gradually throughout the country. Men of business are still to be seen, who have been educated only 
in the old style,(and whose practical talent and acuteness have not been developed by modern instruction. They 
are, however, ho tbaing more and more rare, and will soon pass away without successors of the same type, for their 
gons-are all educated in the new style. Thus, the only educated class that need now be observed consists of men 
brought up under British supervision, for whose mental and moral condition the British Government is responsible. 
These men follow other professions, besides the public service, such as the bar and other legal pursuits, private 
practice in medicine, commerce and banking, Civil Engineering, mechanical industries and the like, But many of 
them enter the public service in its various grades from the humblest to the plaka. They thus become members of 
one homogeneous profession, which equals, probably in magnitude and cer h 
fessions taken together. It is this dominant and leading profession which 
vation, arid in which the results of the national education can be best tested. 
“That the natural intelligence of the educated men is sharpened by 
Intelligence, integrity, and stamina are strengthened by discipline, 
loyalty of educated Natives minds are open to the reception of n 
’ satisfactory on the whole. growth, drawn towards wider spheres, 
and fixed in grooyes of stricter accuracy, may be reasonably expected. 
men of business, abler administrators, better workers and apter learners, 
conceivable. The harder questions relate to the effect of the education on 
trustworthiness and integrity, their loyalty to the British Sovereign, their 
‘their attachment to Western civilization, and their sentiments in regard to 
" answers to such questions, if thoughtfully rendered, will be found quite as sati 
“Tn the first place, a due and proper standard of rectitude among the Na 
Rectitude of Native officials Grades has been obtained, Such men 
of the Upper and Middle best sense of the term, that is, as me 
Grades traceable to influences impugned, their rectitude is trusted 
. of English education, — part is not suspected. In this deseri 
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must be reservations and exceptions, but auch is the tone pervading these bright parts of the picture. Of she 
numerous changes which have of late years arisen in India, this particular change is among the most noteworthy. 
For many authorities, still surviving, can remember the time when such Native officials were not regarded as men 
of honour, when their uprightness and integrity were constantly impugned, when their conduct was frequently 
distrusted, when imputations of corruption were bruited abroad. One cause of the moral improvement, now per- 
ceptible, springs from the better organization of the public service. The men are, by the concession of adequate 
salaries, placed in a position superior to temptation. They are embodied in regular departments, which have grades 
ascending like the steps of a ladder, offer scope for ambition and open ont prospects of promotion to be seen 
through the vista of coming years. Thus they are so situated that they shall have everything to gain by fidelity,” 
and everything to lose by misconduct. Another and @ higher cause of the improvement is traceable to ,the 
influences of Western education, the moral teaching imparted by European culture, the practical ideas of duty 
thereby infused, the virtuous principles thus instilled, the companionship of English instructors and the association 
with them in the daily life at school or college. It is to these two main causes that the Natives themselves attri- 
bute the amelioration which is happily seen. > 
“In the lower grades of educated N: atives, however, misconduct is still common, and, but too frequent even in 
Misconduct of educated the middle grades. Still it will be found to exist almost exactly in proportion 
Natives of lower grade. as the advantages, moral and material, allowed to these grades fall short of 
those beneficiently granted to the upper grades. 
“Together with the public service, the profession of the law has advanced paripassu. This great profession 
Advance and improvement 8 for the most part a product of British rule, and is divided, as in England, 
of the legal profession among into two branches, like those of Barristers and Solicitors, Admission to the 
Natives. . Native Bar is regulated by tests and examinations, which ensure the profession 
of high qualifications by those who apply for it. An almost equal improvement is visible in the Native Barristers 
as in the Native Judges, and a standard of professional etiquette prevails, formed on the English model. The 
standard was much lower in former days, when advocates but too: often connived at or participated in malpractices 
and even in frauds, Any remnants of these evils, which may still linger in the profession, will ere long be 
eliminated. As now constituted, the Native Bar is fast becoming a power in the country ; its independence of 
demeanour, freedom of speech and sympathy with the people, are raising it daily in public estimation. Its conduct 
fosters the salutary belief, which is settling down in the minds of the Natives, to the effect that the British system 
of civil justice constitutes a real palladium of their liberties and privileges. Its loyalty will be true towards the 
Government which is its foster-father. Improvements, similar in kind but much less in degree, dare taking place 
in the profession of the Law, which branch includes Attorneys, Solicitors, and all other legal practitioners. These 
Native practitioners formerly had a very evil repute for stimulating wrongful litigation, promoting fraud and 
poisoning the moral atmosphere around the precincts of the Courts. Of this mischief, much has been removed by 
the improvements in the Native Bench and Bar, and by the operation of public opinion; but much, unfortunately, 
remains. 
> “ As an instance of the mental and moral progress of the Natives, the expansion of the Post-Office may be 
Expansion of the Post-Office Mentioned. The Government has adopted the principle of all the reforms 
an instance of the mental and which have proved so successful in England. By amalgamating under one 
moral progress of the Natives. administration the imperial and local Post-Offices in the various provinces 
of the empire, postal facilities have been placed within reach of every large village throughout the country, 
The increase of letter;writing and of postal business has been remarkable. Within the last fifteen years, the 
number of Post-Office’ hs increased from 2,200 to 5,500, the length of postal lines from 48,000 to 58,000 miles, 
The amount of receif s in cash from the public has risen from £401,000 to £660,000 per annum, exclusive of 
official postage ; and the number of covers delivered from 59 millions to 131 millions annually. A portion of the 
increase in correspondence is due to the Government and its servants, also to the non-Official Europeans ; but the 
mass of it is due to the Natives, under the influences of education. 
lg‘ The foreign Government in India must be prepared to realize the fact that the hearts of educated Natives 
pe nee of the effects of 2°? deeply stirred by the Western education, and that an active Process of 
English s‘ducation among the mental fermentation is setting in. These men are from their youth instruct. 
Natives v ‘th reference tothe ed in matters concerning the rise, progress, zenith, decline and fall of em. 
British R* p being a Foreign pires; the relative dimensions, population and resources of the several great 
Governmy,t. : Powers of the world; the constitution, legislature and privileges of States 
moxarehical,” constitutional, de“potic, republican; the territorial arrangements consequent on modern warfare; 
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whpttgekpeecntal or warlike with an appreciative insight, and will speculate on the effect which such events may: 
produte on the fortunes of England. A competent knowledge of the recent history of their own country will 
show them how often the commerce and the fortunes of India herself have been affected by events occurring in 
distant regions. For example, by the civil contest in America, by the wars in the Crimea, China and Turkey. An 
extensive Vernacular Press is growing up, which offers brief summaries of the political affairs and occurrences of 
the world. The English Press in India presents daily, full extracts of all the best news and opinions of the press 
in England, together with comments suited to the currents of public thought in India, and is read by the English- 
speaking Natives with as much attention as by the English themselves. Native trading firms have their head- 


’ ‘quarters or their branches in the United Kingdom or on the Continent of Europe, and will ere long have them ~ 


even on the otherside of the Atlantic, For these reasons, England must, whenever she engages in affairs of 
world-wide importance, be prepared to. reckon with a mass of Native opinion instructed to a degree heretofore 
unknown. The lights are various in which Natives regard alternatives of peace or war. If in any conjuncture 
it should appear that, on a fair consideration of her own interest and honour, England ought to fight and yet holds 
back from fighting, then the Natives would be quicker than ever to draw the gravest inferences. If after anxious 
suspense, the English standard, ever to Hastern eyes the symbol of victory in the end, is unfurled, it is followed 
by the hopes and prayers of the majority of the Natives. More than once of late, when the inevitable moment 
seemed near, utterances of loyalty and god-speed arose from the organs of Native opinion in all parts of 
the country. Still, as a rule, the Natives raise their voice decidedly for peace, not at any price, but at some 
sacrifice, rather than for incurring the risks of war, with. the certainty of special taxation in the present and 
the probability of the public burdens being augmented in the ae ‘They certainly are adverse to an aggressive, 
and favorable to a pacific policy. 
“The educated Natives are also moved by aspirations for self-government, for political power, and even for 
eae of educated representative institutions, the concession of which does” not at present fall 
for self-government within the range of practical politics: Such ideas hay 
power. former times, but have never been so fully defined, nor so 
they are at present. The reports of Parliamentary debates, concerning India and the Fast pent or 
remotely, are scanned by the Natives with anxious interest.. The utterances of English orators or statesmen vindi- 
cating the character, conduct, status and interests, fiscal and financial, of the people of India, are welcomed by the 
Natives with a gratitude as deeply felt as it is fervently expressed. The name of any member of either house of 
Parliament, whé by word or deed espouses the cause of the Natives, soon becomes a household word among them. 
Although benevélence is admitted by them to be a prominent feature of British rule, still after having been 
for so many centuries the sport of despots, the prey of conquerors and the victims of revolution, ; hiave an 
ineradicable fear that the English nation may prove to be not wholly an exception to the rule of s ess and 
harshness which has so often prevailed with foreign and absolute rulers. They seem always glad to be reassured 
by responsible and influential persons regarding the kind and good intentions of England, and such assurances 
cannot be too often repeated. There has been of late a tendency with ome Natives to rely ig seredawed and 
support specially on particular parties or sections of parties among the politicia . 
is deprecated by the best organs of Native opinion, on the manifest grou 
persons who should encourage the notion of India ever becoming a 
and that all political parties ought to be ra to co-operate for the 
subjects. 
“Thoughtful Englishmen may remember that self-government amon; 
Part taken by the Nativesin many of the administrative arranges 
local self-government. are appointed menibers of the Legii 

























interior of the districts; they serve as jurymen, as assessors to aid the 
arbitration tribunals and of conciliation courts in civil causes. They 
funds raised by the road cess and other local cesses, in the management 
other institutions. They furnish the great majority of the Commission 
the capital cities, and are scattered over the length and breadth of th 
sible trustees, administrators or controllers of the rates’ for levying th 
specially, and in some other central places, they enjoy as rate-payers th 
members of the Municipal Corporations. The system whereby, im so m 
nities are constituted, or village headmen are vested with petty powers in 
‘of. the principle of selt-government in the raral distri ae 
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n “Native Associations are formed for the avowed purpose of representing their views, wishes or grievances tothe 
Native Associations forrepre- ®uthorities Several of these bodies, such as the ‘ British Indian Association’ 
‘senting wishes or grievances of Calcutta, the ‘ Amjuman’ of Lahore, the ‘Sarva Janik Sabha’ of Bombay, 
to the Government. can make their voice heard, not only in India, but even as far as England. 
Such societies are regarded by the Government, as affording the means for legitimately and temperately repre- 
senting or vindicating the opinions of the Natives. Their memorials and addresses, though sometimes transgress- 
ing the limits of propriety, are, as a rule, fully reasoned and moderately expressed, = 
“Personal kindness and charity have always been among the most loveable characteristics of the Natives. 
Personal kindnessaloveable These sentiments have induced men to support not only their female relatives 
characteristic of the Natives. and their aged or helpless connexions, which is well, but also their able. 
bodied and idle male relatives, which is not well. Many a rising man is wejghted in his career by listless persons 
who hang about him, instead of shifting for themselves, This tendency, which has been heretofore excessive, is 
diminished by the influences of education, Virtuous and most commendable sacrifices are often made by Natives, 
who stint and pinch themselves in order to afford a good education to their young relations, The youths thus 
educated generally recompense their friends for these sacrifices, by evincing a resolute spirit of self-help. 
“The sympathy of Natives, also spreads beyond the circle of relations, friends or dependents. It extends to 
Charitable benevolence of the miserable wherever met with, to the living community at large, and to 
tho Natives. the needs of posterity yet unborn. The charity of Natives is, indeed, often 
misdirected, but is generously profuse. Every Native, who makes a fortune, immediately gives away a part of it 
to works of public usefulness or charity. Every city in the empire is improved, endowed or beautified, by the 
benevolence or munificence of individual citizens. In prosperous years the sums, thus nobly dispensed, are enor- 
mous ; and even th the worst years, the source of this bounty never runs dry. In the interior of the country, 
works of public utility, on the roadsides and in many other spots, attest the spirit of philanthropy which prevails 
among wealthy Natives, In many provinces the Government wisely publishes a list of the works of public utility 
constructed by individuals ; these publications redound to the credit of those concerned. 
“The Government always delights to honour the Natives who thus devote a portion of their substance to the 
Recognition by Government welfare of their countrymen. Patents of Native nobility are discriminately 
of charitable endowments by granted to meritorious persons, Successive Viceroys of India have studied 
Natives. : the unwritten rules which govern the constitution of Native nobility, and 
have granted Native titles judiciously and considerately to persons recommended for their good deecs by the several 
Local Governments; ® moral force of some potency is thus exercised. British decorations of the ‘Star of India’ 
are bestowed upon Natives; knighthood not unfrequently has been granted to them, and in rare instances a 
Baronetcy has been conferred: the new Order of ‘The Indian Empire’ has many Native members : The effect of 
these measures upon Native sentiments is to encourage loyalty and public spirit. 
“Sound as the national education may have been in respect of history, literature, practical morality and 
Education in India defective political philosophy, it has been, and still is, defective in respect of the 
in respect of physical and physical and natural sciences, Yet, scientific study, the value of which ig 
natural sciences, now recognized in all countries, has in India a special importance. It quali- 
fies the Native youth for professions in which they have hitherto had but little place. It diverts from the elder 
professions, namely, the law and the public service, some of the students who would otherwise overcrowd those 
professions. It displays before the Natives fresh ranges of thought and new modes of thinking. It tends to 
correct some of the f ulis which are admitted to exist in the Native mind, while educing and developing many of 
its best qualities and f ities. In two of the most immediately important among the scientific professions, namely, 
medicine and civil e1 theering, the Government has done for the Natives everything that could reasonably be 
expected. Hundreds 6? Native engineers, architects, physicians and surgeons have been, and are being, sent forth 
into the world. In respect of other sciences also, something has been effected, but the greater part of what is 
needed still remains to be accomplished. The important step which the Universities in India have recently taken, 
wonpgranting degrees in science will essentially affect the standards and aims of the national education. 
ne + lection upon all these things will lead thoughtful persons to inquire— What are the religious tendencies 
Muhamz-adanism not shaken of the Natives?’ In the first place, the faith of the Muhammadans does not 
byEnglist Gducation, butedu- seem to have received any shock from Western education and civilization, 
cated Hin .sbecome sceptics. yo, has the Hindu faith been shaken with. the mass of the Hindus, who 
"follow the 4 ee idolatry wit}? the same simplicity as of yore, The faith is dubious with Hindus who have 
some tincture! 9f education, and 7*ho probably regard their national religion with half doubt and half belief, much 
as the Greeks and Romans re carded the gods of their fathara Rint amana hiehle aduanted toy en 
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degd or dying. With some it has been shattered well-nigh to the very base, while from the minds of others it has 
already vanished like the fabric of a vision. : ‘ 

“Many educated Natives have long cast away the last shreds of their belief in the mythology, the sacred 

saticatea Gwatives’ discard story and the fatare world ot. Hinduiem. But they do ies ghia ecaeli ats 

- Binau Mythology without men, nor atheists, nor materialists. They believe in the immortality of the 

becoming Atheists or Materi- ‘human soul, in the existence of abstract principles of right and wrong, in 

alists. The Brahmos, or the omnipresence of a Supreme Being, who is the creator and preserver of all 

theists, likely to expand. things, who is absolutely just and good, to whom all men are accountable 


" ‘after death for deeds done in this life. They adopt.a morality resembling that imculeated by Christianity, and 


sometimes expressly derived from the Christian Scriptures. Occasionally they listen to sermons preached from 
texts inthe New Testament. By some they would be called Deists or Theists. They call themselves Brahmos or 
Adhi-Bralmos, members of the Brahmo-Samaj or of the Prarthana-Samaj, and quite recently they have some- 
times adopted the name of Theosophists. The of the Brahmo sect, first in Bengal and then in other y 
provinces, is one of the phenomena of the time i dia. Keshab Chandar Sen, a man of high qualities and gifts, 
is among the best known of its leaders. Its nomen¢lature signifies ‘ The believers in the One Creator of all men and 
things.’ Its growth is understood to have been recently checked by some internal dissensions, but is probably 


certain castes is discarded by it, and caste is regarded merely as a human institution, like the social grades of 
civilized countries. 5 , ‘ 
“But, with all these changes, it is remarkable that educated Hindus are bestowing more attention than 
awed Tisase Ebel has ever yet been hostowed in modern times on the ideas, ethics, and primeval 
gate the ethics and primeval religion which prevailed in. the pre-historic period of theif ancestry. They i 
religion of their pre-historic cast a reverential retrospect towards the dawn of Hindu time, when the day- 


Vedas. \ : _. fables were invented to mar the simplicity of natu , or errors grew 


up to mislead the conscience and to sully the intuitive of right and wrong. The writings thus studied 
are comprehended in the name of Vedic Literature, which name has now, to educated Hindus, the same sacred 
significance that ‘Scripture’ has to Christians.» Thus, as a result of Western education, the later and more 
elaborate writings of the Hindu priesthood are disregarded, while the earliest literature of Hinduism is studied 
with renewed véneration. : : 
“There is frequent discussion in India regarding the operation of these influences,:moral and mental, upon 
‘The unsatisfied condition of the loyalty of the educated Natives towards the Paitish Government and 
- educated Nativesliableto find nation. Fears have been expressed lest unsatisfied ambition, want of suit- 
vent in disloyalty of Native able employment, and habits of criticizing unreservedly the existing order of 
ROWERS AY=: ‘ things, should gradually undermine the loyalty and gratitude which these 
men ought to feel. Such fears, thongh not fully justified by the facts, have been aroused by divers symptom: ’ 
deserving attention, ‘and have heen aggravated by the conduct of at least a po bior ive Verna P 
‘consisting of newspapers published in the various languages of the country. 
in the English Language, as yet few in number, some are distinguished b 
cultivated ability, and are creditable products of the new education; 
Calcutta. Others are notable fora latitude of criticism which, though exte 
ordinarily claimed for journalism.”* 
Later on, in discussing the same subject, he makes the following obse 
“There is danger of discontent being engendered in the minds 
Danger of discontent among titable employment does not offer 
educated Natives for wantof . As all the arts and sciences which — 
suitable employment. she is, are offered for, even pressed 
it must be expected that those who do accept these advantages will 
emotions, to which they were previously strangers. They will evince an 
of advantage in any respect being maintained in favour of Europeans. T 






















liberality in some, and unwise parsimony in other branches of the pub 
interests. 
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a “The fulfilment of these ideas is only in part within the power of the Government, being dependent othe 
Progress of affairs in the country at large. In so far as ita means permit, 
Ho ee es the Government is bound to attend, indeed, has attended, and is constantly 
Natives; but there is room for attending, to this subject, which is so essential to the mental and moral pro- 
practical professions, such as gress of the Natives. The most effective means at the present time consists 
Civil Engineering, Scientific of advancement in the Public Service, It is towards this that the ambition of 
Agriculture, &c. educated Natives is, too exclusively directed, and regarding this that com- 
plaints are too frequently preferred. No well-wisher of the Natives considers that the Government has yet 
succeeded in doing nearly all that needs to be done in this cardinal respect. Still, every candid observer must 
admit that the story of the measures taken by the Government for gradually improving the pay, promotion, privi- 
leges, pensions and official prospects of the Natives in all grades of ita service, forms one of the brightest pages 
in the annals of British India. Natives have been raised to some of the highest spheres in the country, such as 
the Legislative Councils and the High Courts of Judicature. The regulations have been improved, and the 
facilities enlarged, for their admission to that Covenanted Civil Service, which is mainly filled by the highest class 
of European officials in the country. The improvement of the emoluments of Native officials must be gradual, and 
the fact of its being so gradual may diminish the sense of its real magnitude. Some of it is due to the necessity — 
which the Government felt of remunerating its servants more highly when the money value of everything rose, 
and when the remuneration of all sorts of private employment increased. There remains much, however, that is 
attributable to the well-meaning desire of the Government to do its duty by the educated Natives. The Govern- 
ment is not able to provide careers for all the Natives who become educated. There is danger lest the youths from 
schools and colleges should resort too exclusively to overstocked professions, such as the Law and Public Service, 
Graduates of a University may be seen applying for lowly-paid appointments, wandering from office to office, or 
struggling for the practice of a petty practitioner. It were better far that such men should make careers for 
themselves not only in trade, business, or private employ, but also in other professions which spring from the 
applied sciences. Such professions are in India fast expanding in connexion with civil engineering, mechanical 
industries, medicine, practical chemistry, botany, arboriculture, horticulture, scientific agriculture, geology, art 
principles applied to manufactures, and the like. But for the successful pursuit of careers, in some of these 
departments, more educational facilities aro needed than any which as yet exist. It is in the gradual supply- 
ing of such needs that the Government can best co-operate with the enterprise of individuals or with the 
collective efforts of the Native community, : : 
“All tendencies towards good are assisted by the private Societies, such as the National Indian Association, 
Good done by benevolent So- which shew the Natives that they are cared for, and thought of, by benevolont 
cieties, such as the National people, ladies and gentlemen, in England. Lasting friendships are formed in 
Indian Association in England, English circles by Natives who visit England, and these men communicate to 
their countrymen happy impressions regarding society in the centres of English life. It is especially desirable 
that Natives should be encouraged to finish their education in England, and for such an education the. ancient 
Universities afford the best and highest opportunities. It was for this purpose that the Indian Institute has been 
recently established at Oxford through the kindly solicitude and the unremitting exertions of Professor Monier’ 
Williams. 
“OF late certain symptoms of disloyalty manifested by some limited sections of certain educated classes, have 
English education tends to ©#used reflections to be made against the effects of education upon Native 
heartfelt allogiancs~—of the loyalty. But that disloyalty was traceable to social and traditional circum- 
Natives towards ¢ ‘English stances quite. apart from educational causes, and was checked, not fostered 
nation. } or encouraged, by education. There doubtless will be found disloyal individuals 
among the educated classes, as there are among all classes in a country subjected toe foreign rule. Ni evertheless, a 
well-founded assurance may be entertained that those Natives who have learned to think through the medium of the 
language, and are imbued with the literature and the philosophy of England, will bear towards the English nation 
“that heartfelt allegiance which men may feel without at all relinquishing their own nationality. The Natives 
Cortana are anxious to be considered loyal. Nothing wounds and irritates more than imputations of disloyalty ; 
and nothingtgratifies them more than a frank and cordial acknowledgment of their loyalty. 
“ This vw of the mental and moral progress of the Natives shews many gleams of sunshine, as it were, in 
Promisic’ } prospé st of tho the national prospect. ‘The peasantry retain the moral robustness for which 


mental an: moral progress of? they were famed in troublous times, have new virtues which are developed 
the ative, * 


> 





a é ; 
: “, ™m an era of peace and security, and are, at least passively, loyal to the 
Brifigh Government. Some of’ the humblest classes are beginning to feel sentiments of independence unknown’ 
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fenale population of 111,800,000, no less than 111,400,000, were illiterate; only .about 400,000 could read “and 
write, or were being instructed, : ; 
“If we turn to higher education,I am afraid that the numerical results are not much better. The number 
Number of highly educated of Natives of India who can be called highly educated, according to a 
Natives extremely small; gra- European standard, is extremely small. I have already mentioned that 
duates being below 5,000 du- in ten years only 365 graduates passed the M.A. Examination in all the 
ring 20 years ending with fIdian Universities. Sir Henry Maine tells us that in the twenty years 
1883. ending with 1883 not more than 5,000 M.A. and B.A. Degrees were given 
altogether. ‘I will assume,’ he says ‘that every man who has taken a Bachelor of Arts Degree is sufficiently 
educated to have valuable ideas on politics ; and for the purpose of including all who, in any sense, can be called 
educated men, I will multiply the total by five. That gives 25,000 Indian gentlemen of an education and age to 
take an interest, or a part, in politics. But the population of all India—of British India and of the dependent 
States —is rather over 250,000,000 souls. Thus the proportion of the educated element to the rest of the popula- 
tion is as 25,000—which is probably much above the mark—is to 250,000,000, which is below the true total.’* * 
“T have no doubt that Sir Henry Maine was right in his belief that 25,000 is much above the actual number 
’ Sir Henry Maine’s estimate of Indian gentlemen who can be called educated, and among the 123,000,000, 
of 25,000 well educated Indi- of Hindu and Muhammadan women in India, there are probably not 500 to 
an gentlemen is much above whom that term could properly be applied. Sir M. E. Grant Duff has esti- 
the actual number. mated that in Madras—probably, as he says, the most educated and Anglicised 
part of India—the proportion of graduates to the population is thirty-eight to a million. It will be understood 


- that I am now speaking of those only who have received an English education. The number of Brahmans who 


are more or less learned in ancient Sanskrit literature is considerable, although there are not many great scholars ; 
but, with rare exceptions, they have no acquaintance with any branches of Western knowlege. 
“The Natives of India who have learned enough English for ordinary clerical work, and for many employ- 
English-knowing Natives it ™e"8 in which a knowledge of our: language is required, are numerous. 
for ordinary clerical work nu-' They hold almost all the minor appointments in the Government offices ; 
merous, and some rise to high- they are a highly useful, efficient and unassuming class, but they have, asa rule, 
er ranks in the services and no pretensions to be called educated men. The great majority of the young 
professions. ; men at our higher schools and colleges go there because it is a certain way 
of getting on in life. It is a very successful way, both for themselves and their employers, but they are as @ rule 
content with the minimum amount of English education which enables them to perform their work. A certain 
number of them continue their studies and are more ambitious. They often obtain employment in the Executive 
Service, and in some provinces they supply @ large proportion of the Native Ji udges. I have already said 
how high @ character these officers have earned for their attainments and integrity. Some of them have reached, 
as judges of the High Courts, the highest Judicial rank which anyone, whether he be Native or English, can 
attain in India. Many practice at the Bar with as great success as Englishmen; others are professors arid 
masters in the colleges and schools, or are in charge of the numerous hospitals and dispensaries, Out of 1,696 
graduates of the Calcutta University, between 1871 and 1882, 1,155 are known to have entered the Public. Service, ‘ 
or to lave become lawyers, or doctors, or civil engineers. In 1882, out of 971 graduates at Madras, 796 were 
holding remunerative employment in various professions. In 1887, in Bengal, among 623 native officers holding 
the principal posts ip the Executive and Judicial Services, 542 had either passed the Entrance or First Arts 
Examination, or had ty-~? degrees. In Madras and Bombay more than 50 per cent. of posts of the same class 
were filled by men \'«i similar qualifications. In Northern India English education has made less progress and 
the proportion is smal f . ; 
“The facts that { have given show how small an impression has hitherto beer made on the enormous mass of 
Enormous mass of Indian Indian ignorance. Among all the dangers to which our dominion in India is 
ignorance is a great danger to exposed, this ignorance is the greatest. So long as it continues, no one can 


“« Sythe British Rule. - Say what unreasoning panic may not spread like wildfire through the country, 


or whitomay be its consequences, No one now doubts that the mutiny of the Bengal Army, whatever it may sub- 
sequently haye become, had its real and sole origin in a panic of this kind, in the general and honest belief of the 
soldiers that ur Governyient intended to destroy their caste, which involved everything that was most valuable 
to them in tls} world a’‘d in the next. It is hardly less true now than it was in 1857, that we are liable at all times 





* The Rewg\jof Queen Victoria. 


“a,” vol. L, p. 526. It is shown by the Report of the Public Service Commission, 1886.87, 
Appandix M, tli:t the actual number ee eee. 
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“ English education has unfortunately hardly begun to penetrate to the cultivating classes in Bengal, -nd 
English-speaking Bongalia until ‘ately, they have found few champions among their own counttymen, 
support the zomindars, to the The sympathies and the support of that section of the English-speaking 
detriment of the ryots, and Bengalis, which has been able, or desirous, to make its voice heard, have been 
misrepresent motives of the for the most part enlisted on the side of the zemindars, and to the detriment 
Government in newspapers: of the ryots. The time will come when this will cease to be true—already, 
I hope, things are better than they were— but hitherto the ryots have had mainly to look to their English rulers for 
the defence of their interests. Every measure of political importance is discussed by the organs of the educated 
classes in Bengal. Not long ago there could be no doubt as to what would be the reception of any measure that* 
seemed to threaten the interests of the zemindars. No taxation affecting them could be imposed without the cry 
being raised that the solemn pledges of the Permanent Settlement were being violated by an unscrupulous 
Government. Every measure which has had for its object the more just distribution of the public burdens has, as a 
rule, met with nothing but opposition. We were told that to reduce the salt-tax was folly; let it be increased if the 
Government wants more money. The abolition of customs duties on cotton goods was solely prompted by the desire 
to benefit the manufacturers of Manchester, and by the base political purpose of gaining votes in Lancashire. 
Educated Bengalis were not to be deceived by the profession that we desired to give to the people of India cheaper 
salt and cheaper clothing. : 
“ Thus, through the influence of the Associations and the newspapers of Bengalis taught in our schools and 
Absence of sympathy among °lleges, English education in Bengal: has given frequent aid to the perpetua- 
English-speaking Natives of tion of past injustice and to the prevention of reform. I am happy to 
Bengal towards their less in- © believe that this is now less true than it was; for I am told that the ryots of 
structed countrymen. Bengal are beginning to find earnest and capable friends among their own 
people. Still, I fear, there can be no doubt that, for a long time to come, it will be only to their English rulers that 
they will be able to look for protection and justice. I said in a former lecture,* that an unfortunate result of our 
system of higher education in India has been the want of sympathy which many of the English-speaking Natives, 
especially in Bengal, show towards the poorer and less instructed classes of their countrymen. The shallow and 
imperfect education, which is all that they usually obtain, is derived entirely from English sources. They learn 
enough of English habits of thought to enable them to imitate us, sometimes in things that are good, but some- 
times in things that it would have been better to avoid. They learn almost nothing about their own country, and 
* seem frequently to care little for their own people. I need hardly say that there are very many honourable excep- 
tions to be made to general statements of this kind. Some of the most benevolent and most enlightened men that 
I have known in India have been educated Natives of Bengal. 
“Tt is a serious misfortune that discredit should so often be thrown on the results of English education by 
Native English newspapers the foolish talk and disloyal writing of a section of the English-speaking 
of Bengal often disloyal, Bengalis. Many of them are gifted with a very remarkable faculty of fluent 
foolish, and shamefully scur- speech and writing. I have heard of no men in any country enamoured of 
*  rilous. their own verbosity in so extraordinary a degree. Although to our taste, 
their English is often ridiculously magniloquent, few foreigners master so completely the difficulties of our lan- 
guage. ‘heir newspapers, published in English, are sometimes, so far as their style is concerned, extremely well 
written, but, with honourable exceptions, they are disloyal, foolish, and sometimes shamefully scurrilous. 
“There is no Provings in India without customs which we think must be repugnant to all civilised men, but 
which are almost universally respected because they are believed to have been 
Uneivilized cut"! Ks and. nely ordained tosh Ba taantiuity. Th 
horrid avd crue. practices ivinely ordained, or ave come down from a remote antiquity. ere ig 
still prevalent in cf sdia, and hardly a province in which horrid and cruel practices would not instantly 
not reprobated b, educated spring into vigorous life if our watchfulness were relaxed. The prohibition 
Hindus. of the burning of widows was, and is still, utterly disapproved by all but a 
small minority of Hindus. I do not believe that the majority even of the most highly educated classes approve it. 
Shave you, in a previous lecture, an account of the wholesale murder of female children, which has gone on for 
cenvuiies, a custom against which no Hindu, however enlightened, raises his voice, and which, with all our efforts, - 
we have not yet succeeded in eradicating. But for us, even in the provinces where education has made its greatest 
progress, Kasi would stiJ+claim her human victims. Not many’ years ago, ina time of drought, near a railway 
station swenty- -five mfp 8 from Calcutta, a human head was found before her idol, decked with flowers; and in 
another tem; 2 in Ben, ‘al a boy -savagely murdered and offered to the goddess.t While this book was passing 
through the i tress, a ghastly a hee from the Central Provinces of the sacrifice of a young man to the local gods, 





inchoate ow widely poeraant bli ei ncint eatin aia is a sure means of obtaining a tefl 

harvest. Horrors such as these receive no general condemnation in India, nor does the determination of our 
Government that they shall be suppressed gain for us any approval even from the educated classes. 

“There are in India many questions of another order which it is far more difficult to solve, because we cannot 


Child marriages among Hin- 
dus lead to early degraded 
widowhood, yet educated Hin- 
dusdo not reprobate the cus- 


deal with them by the strong hand of the law, I will mention one only as an 
illustration, the. custom of child-marriage. It would be difficult to imagine 
anything more abominable than its frequent consequences, by which multi- 
tom, or help Government to tudes of girls of ten or twelve, or less, are given over to outrage, or are 
* * suppress it. doomed to lives of miserable and degraded widowhood. Some. of the most 
holy Brahmans of Bengal make a living by being husbands. A child of twelve is given, as perhaps the fortieth or 
fiftieth wife of some old man ; sometimes two sisters are given to the same man, and sometimes to one who has 
not long to live. Though it may be certain that the girl must soon be a widow, even this is considered preferable to 
‘allowing her to remain unmarried. Hvery one has heard of the wretched fate which widowhood in India involves.* 
What could be more valuable and interesting than to learn the opinions and receive the advice of highly educated 
Natives of India on such subjects as thése, and to know that they were striving, by the example of their own lives, 
to teach their less-instructed countrymen to abondon these abominations ? What greater encouragement could be 
given to those who desire to see educated Natives admitted to a larger share in the administration than the cer- 
tainty that they were anxious to help us towards ampler knowledge of the wants and failings of the people, and 
to make us better able to deal with problems that now seem too hard to solve ? You would be much mistaken if 
you supposed that in regard to any of these great social questions the Government has ever received adyice or 
assistance from the much-talking section of the Bengalis. I must class with them a considerable number of the 
Maratha Brahmans of Bombay, and of the English-speaking Hindus of Madras. You might search the proceedings 
of their Societies, you might examine the files of their newspapers, and the reports of their speeches at their public 
Meetings, and you would not find one word of reprobation of the atrocious practices which, under the cover of im- 
memorial custom, are followed throughout India, or one word of a desire to help our Government to suppress them. 
“Tt is not difficult to understand why these terrible questions are avoided.. Some of these Native gentlemen 
Haucated Natives, whilst = silent, Decsusy they dare not, by speaking of them, bring themselves into 
asking for political franchise- collision with the cherished beliefs and prejudices of their countrymen ; 
ment, have no real desire for others, and I have no doubt the majority, are silent because, in regard to 
reform in socialand religious these matters, they are at heart as intensely conservative as the mass of the ~ 
MaeKes. population, and have no desire for changes ih social and religious usages 
which have come down from a venerable antiquity. It is much safer to talk about ‘political enf: ri ent,’ 
and it is easy, in this way, to obtain the applause of Englishmen who know nothing of the facts and the difficul- 
ties with which the true friends of Indian progress have to deal, but who have an undoubting faith that so-called 
popular institutions are good for all men, under all circumstances. 
“T have now before me the report of a great political gathering, the ‘so-called Indian National Congeren, 
The Indian National Con- This, we are informed by the repo’ suvpoli . } . 






gress, whilst putting forth poli- 
tical aspirations, excludes all 
social reforms, and is chiefly 

of men of small edu- 
cation, who do not represent 
‘the people of India. 


more and more prominent in India. 


represent to our rulers our political 
‘that it had nothing to do with socia 
the political enfranchisement of the 
tative institutions. I do not propose 
objects of these political agitators wh 
If you look at their voluminous speeches 











the smallest recognition of the terrible problems of which I have given soi 
of sedition and hatred of the British Government, thinly veiled under fr 
tion and loyalty. Iam far from believing that the majority of these 
for the most part, well-meaning men of small education, but with a 
learnt to pour forth the commonplaces of English politics, and who” 
" which they half believe to be inspired by feelings akin to those which they 
They easily obtain a hearing from sentimental philanthropists, and from 
in any political institution, except those of their own peculiar type, and 
are always applicable to the Government of all sorts and conditions of. 
harangues, honestly believe that they are listening to the genuine expre 
‘ People of India,’ ‘Whioh hoo no oklatenee, vat the non-existence of bi 
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Ge Men of » very different stamp, who well deserve the respect of their countrymen and of their rulers, have wot 
' Legitimate claims of the -unfrequently been drawn into apparent and partial argreement with these poli- 
tical agitators, by the legitimate feeling that Natives of India do not obtain 

portant public offices should their just share in the public administration. This is a feeling which has my 
be satisfied. sympathy. There are political aspirations which loyal Natives may with com- 
plete propriety express, and which it is right that we should endeavour to satisfy ; but let us take care that we satisfy 
them wisely. I said, in a previous lecture * that I should return to the subject of the admission of the Nativés of 
India to the more important public offices. I showed that the greater part of the civil administration is already in 

their hands, that the Native Civil Service performs its duties, as a whole, with high efficiency, but at the same time * 

I stated my opinion that much remains to be done in throwing open to Natives posts now reserved for Englishmen. 

“ Subject to certain conditions, the true principles on which we ought to treat this question of the wider 
employment of Natives in posts of importance was laid down in the Act of 


Natives of India to hold im- 


should be 


Appointments 


given to the Natives of India of 


approved merit and ability, 
but the same tests of selection 
which apply to Englishmen 
are not applicable to the Na- 


Parliament passed in 1870 to which J have already referred, but I cannot 
think that it has hitherto been properly applied. That principle is that 
almost all offices in India shall be open to Natives, but to those only ‘ of proved 
merit and ability.’ In the case of Englishmen, whether in India or at home, 
it is safe to say that appointments to offices in the higher branches of the 


tives of India. ‘ ie 
public service shall ordinarily be filled by those who, in competitive exami- 


nations in their boyhood, are successful in satisfying certain literary and other tests ; but to think of applying such 
a system to the Natives of India is nothing less than absurd. Not the least important part of the competitive 
examination of the young Englishman was passed for him by his forefathers, who, as we have a right to assume, 

_ have transmitted to him not only their physical courage, but the powers of independent judgment, the decision of 
character, the habits of thought, and generally those qualities that are necessary for the Government of men and 
the discharge of the various duties of civilised life, and which have given us our empire. The stock-in-trade with 
which Englishmen start in life isnot that of Bengalis; but I must not say this of Englishmen only, for it is 
equally true of the nobler races of India, although their time has not come for competitive examinations. 

“Few would go further than I would go in opening the public service in India to Natives ‘of proved merit 
and ability,’ but it is well to avoid ‘political hypocrisy.’ ‘Is there, Lord 
Salisbury asked, ‘any man who will have the hardihood to tell me, that it is 
within the range of possibility, that a man in India should be appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of a province, or Chief Commissioner, or Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, or Viceroy, without any regard whatever to his 
race?’ Some will answer even this question in the affirmative. There will always be people ready to accept 
with composure any political folly, provided that it involves some triumph of sentiment over sense, and some ap- 
pearance of national humiliation. When we say that we cannot always. in our government of India, ignore differ. 
ences of race, this is only another way of saying that the English in India, are a handful 


The greater executive pow- 
ers of Government cannot be 
entrusted to Natives, owing to 
the exigencies of the British 
dominion, 


of of foreigners governing 
250 millions of people. I have said that we are not foreigners in India in the sense in which we are foreigners in 
Paris, and that the people of one Indian province are often as much foreigners to the people of another pxovince, 
as we are ourselves; still, we are foreigners, and although I suppose that no foreign Government was ever accepted 
» with less repugnance than that with which the British Government is accepted in India, the fact remains that 
there never was a coutry,<7#d never will be, in which the Government of foreigners is really popular, It will be 
the beginning of the ev. i our empire when we forget this elementary fact, and entrust the greater executive 
powers to the hands o!, patives, on the assumption that they will always be faithful and strong supporters of our 
Government. In this < rere is nothing offensive or disparaging to the Natives of India. It simply means that we 
are foreigners, and that, not only in our own interests, but because it is our highest duty towards India itself, we 
intend to maintain oug dominion. We cannot foresee the time in which the cessation of our rule would not be 
the signal for universal anarchy and ruin, and it is clear that the only hope for India is the long continuance of the 
Dinevoleat but strong government of Englishmen. Let us give te the Natives the largest possible share in the 
administration. In some branches of the service there is almost no limit to the share of public employment which 
they may properly receive, This is especially true of the judicial service, for which Natives have shown them. 
selves — qualifies: and in which the higher offices are equal in importance and dignity, and emolument, to 
almost any of4he great ‘sffices of the State. I would grudge th ft ° x i 
about oe Bion to kbep in the Anis of our own eae ee ee ee ey Reena nese 
e % posts —and there are not very many of 
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Notthern India, ‘It is better,’ says Machiavelli, ‘ to follow the real truth of things than an imaginary view of them. 
For many republics and princedoms have been imagined which were never seen or known to exist in reality.’ lf 
intelligent people in England would make themselves acquainted with ‘the real truth of things,’ they would 
appreciate at their true value the utterances of those agitators who, with some success in this country, pose 
as the representatives of an imaginary Indian Nation, ‘never seen or known to exist in reality.’ 
“T must now bring these lectures to a close. I have endeavoured to give to you some general idea of what 
The Pax Britannica the India is, and of the results which she has obtained from the establishment 
greatest blessing to India. of our power. No reasonable man can doubt the answer that we must give 
to the question whether the 200 millions of our Indian subjects have benefited by our Government, The first” 
great and obvious fact, overshadowing all other facts in significance, is this, that in place of a condition of society 
given up, as it was immediately before our time, to anarchy and to the liability to every conceivable form of 
violence and oppression, you have now absolute peace. Let not this unspeakable blessing of the Pax Britannica be 
forgotten. There are not many European countries where protection to life and property is so complete. Hxcept- 
ing England and her colonies, and the United States of America, there is hardly a country in the world where 
there is ao little needless interference, on the part of the Government, with personal liberty, or such freedom in the 
public expression of opinion in matters of politics and religion. Except when sometimes for a moment the fana- 
ticism and intolerance of rival sects of Muhammadans and Hindus burst into violent conflict, and show what would 
instantly follow if the stong hand of our Government were withdrawn, unbroken tranquillity prevails. Justice is 
administered under laws of unequalled excellence and simplicity. There is no country possessing a civilised 
administration where taxation is so light or commerce is more free. Mr. J. 8. Mill, declared his helief that the 
British Government in India was ‘not only one of the purest in intention, but one of the most beneficent in act, 
_ ever known among mankind.’ I do not doubt that this is still ar now. Whether all this makes our Government — 
really popular is another question. 
“Whon Lord Lawrence was Viceroy, in 1867, many of the most bitiertoaioed officers in India were invited to 
Lord Lawrence’s saying as ive their opinion whether our Government was more generally popular than 
to prosperity of India under that in the Native States. As might have been anticipated, nearly all the 
British Rule. answers were affirmative; but I shall only refer to that of Lord Lawrence 
himself. His conclusion was given in these words. ‘The masses of the people are incontestably more prosperous, 
and—sua si bona norint—far more happy in British territory than they are under Native rulers,’ No Englishman 
knew India better than Lord Lawrence. That the people had been made more prospetous by our administration 
was, in his opinion, beyond controversy, but when it came to the question of their happiness and of our popularity, 
well—yes; at any rate they ought to be more happy. The proviso is significant, ‘sua si bona norint.’ 
“The truth is that, in a country in the ¢ondition of India, the more actively enlightened our Government be- 
Enlightened Governmentnot comes, the less likely itis to be popular. Our Government is highly rea 
likely to be popularin India. pected ; the confidence of the people in our justice is unlimited. That accom- 
plished traveller, Baron von Hiibner, says in his excellent book, ‘Through the British Empire,’ that if proof 
were needed to show how deeply rooted among the people is this trust in English justice, he would quote the fact 
that throughout India the Native prefers, in Civil and still more in Criminal Cases, to go before an English Judge. 
‘I think,’ he says, ‘it would be impossible to render a more flattering testimony to British rule.’ The duty was once 
imposed upon me of transferring a number of villages which had long been included in a British district to one of 
the best-governed of the Piiive States. I shall not forget the loud and universal protests of the people against the 
cruel injustice with w’ r ‘they considered they were being treated. Every one who has had experience of similar 
cases tells the same st. Nevertheless, I cannot say that our Government is loved ; it is too good for that. 
“ The sympathiegsoetween the people and their English rulers can hardly be anything but imperfect. The 
Imperfect sympathy be- system of caste and the differences in all our habits meke social intimacy 
tween the Nativés and their difficult. The stories that are sometimes told about the frequent insolence 
English rulers. and brutality of Englishmen are false, but it cannot be denied that the 
ordinary Englishman is too rough and vigorous and straightforward to be a very agreeable person to the majority 
of the Natives of India. These, however, are not reasons which seriously effect the popularity of our Government. 
I repeat that, because it good it can hardly be popular. : 
“T never heard of "great measure of improvement that was popular in India, even among the classes that 
Cons orvtiom of ithe Indiay# have received the largest share of education. The people are intensely con- 
populatio:' prevents appreci+ servative and 1 intensely ignorant, “wedded, te an extent difficult for Buropeans 
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